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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, U. S. A., RETIRED FROM ACTIVE 
SERVICE AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-FOUR 


(As was stated by President Coolidge in his formal announcement of General Pershing’s 
retirement, on September 13, only a few officers in our entire history as a nation have held 
the supreme military rank, with title of General of the Armies. From Washington to Grant, 
no one held it. Then came the illustrious trio of Civil War commanders, each one of whom 
was deemed worthy of it—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan—and after them an interval of thirty 
years before Congress, with the manifest approval of the nation, bestowed the honor upon 
John J. Pershing, the American “C.-in-C.” in the World War, who had commanded the great- 
est body of American troops ever assembled, who had steadfastly refused to have our dough- 
boys brigaded with the armies of our Allies, but who, by his ready and hearty acquiescence 
in the proposition for unity of command, in 1918, contributed not a little to Allied success) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Ten years after the beginning 
of the World War, following 
a decade of uncertainty and 
world despair such as has had no match 
in modern times, the nations seem at last, 
in this autumn of 1924, to have turned their 
faces toward peace. It would be an in- 
corrigible optimist indeed who has decided 
that the Dawes plan for Germany’s economic 
regeneration and its acceptance by Europe 
mean the end of economic troubles in 
Central Europe; or that the coming to- 
gether at Geneva of Premiers MacDonald 
and Herriot on the plan to substitute arbi- 
tration for war as the world method of 
settling international disputes is going 
to abolish future fighting between nations. 
No more than a beginning has been made. 
The Dawes plan is only a gigantic experi- 
ment; some of its uncertainties will be 
pointed out in succeeding paragraphs of 
this Review. The universal adoption of 
arbitration as a substitute for war has still 
a long way to go, beset by many dangers. 
The cheerful fact is that if the world has 
not arrived at peace, it has at last set its 
face toward it. Treaties looking to it are 
actually being made, and—more important 
still—Frenchmen and Englishmen and Ger- 
mans have met in amity, ironed out their 
differences, and come to important agree- 
ments suggested by Americans. This had 
not happened before in the dark ten years. 


- The Dawn 
of Peace? 


The Fifth Tt is this new ability and 
Assembly of disposition to reconcile dif- 
the League 


ferences and do business to- 
gether which was most impressive in the 
relations of M. Herriot and Mr. MacDonald 
ut Geneva, in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. On September 1, the fifth 
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Assembly of the League began, presided 
over by Dr. Motta, a former President of 
the Republic of Switzerland, and with forty- 
six member nations officially represented 
virtually the entire world save the United 
States, Germany, Russia, and Turkey. We 
were represented, informally, by such men 
as Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Prof. James T. 
Shotwell, and Messrs. George W. Wicker- 
sham and David Hunter Miller, who, as 
they left Geneva, made a statement which 
is worth quoting as their first-hand evi- 
dence of the presence and pervasiveness 
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of the promising new atmosphere in Euro- 
pean councils: 

There is a spirit in the discussions and purposes of 
the countries represented here which gives every 
promise for the future of the world. There is already 
general agreement that international aggression is 
hereafter to be crime; that arbitration is to be 
developed under agreements satisfactory to all 
nations so that peaceful settlement shall take the 
place of force; that disarmament of Germany is 
only a part of world disarmament; that the details 
oi this world disarmament are to be worked out by 
all countries in common agreement, and that Ger- 
many is to be a peaceful and equal partner at the 
Council board. 


England's Tt was Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

P — Donald who gave the keynote 
. to this hopeful meeting of 
nations. On September 4 he opened the 
debate on the issues of security and dis- 
armament with an impassioned plea for the 
principle of arbitration in international 
disputes, with condemnation of military 
guarantees as only temporary expedients 
which in the end would lead to war—and 
with war there is no security. He stoutly 
advocated the prompt admission of Ger- 
many to the League and expressed his 


hope for Russia’s eventual membership. 
Of the great question, America’s participa- 
tion, he had this to say: “One day, not 
because you are going to appeal to her, not 
because you are going to bring pressure 
upon her, but because we ourselves have 
been wise enough to make our own efforts 
for peace successful, America’s heart will 
incline her to come in, and then she will 
find an honored and welcome place waiting 
for her in our councils.” Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s hope for world peace, leaving all 
details to experts, was to concentrate on the 
principle of arbitration, and, having worked 
out a plan, to call a disarmament conference 
next year in Europe—not in Washington. 
In the meantime the Covenant of the 
League would be worked over to make the 
obligations of members specific and clear. ’ 


MacDonald Mr. MacDonald’s _ idealistic 
— plans for abolishing force in 
the settlement of international 

disputes were received by the French in 
a spirit that could easily be foretold. M. 
Herriot, speaking the next day, was as 
strong for arbitration as anyone could be; 
but, as was inevitable, he coupled 











security with disarmament. The 
important point was that the two 
Premiers drew together, not apart. 
The English leader pointed to the 
historical fact that the accurate 
determination of the identity of 
an aggressor nation in a war has 
been a matter for scholars, fifty 
years after the event, and quite 
hopeless as a factor for immediate 
action by neutral nations. M. 
Herriot, sticking to the MacDonald 
thesis that arbitration was the sole 
hope of the world, suggested that 
a practical formula for determining 
the aggressor nation might be 
found in the simple agreement that 
any party to an_ international 
quarrel who refuses to submit the 
differences to arbitration, or refuses 
to accept an arbitral reward, should 
be considered the aggressor nation. 
As to Germany’s entering the 
League, M. Herriot indicated that 
the French were ready to agree when 








PROF. JAMES T. SHOTWELL, ONE OF THE GROUP OF 
AMERICANS WHO HAVE BEEN IN EUROPE ASSISTING 
IN THE FORMULATING OF PLANS FOR HARMONY 


(Dr. Shotwell is professor of history at Columbia University. Even 
before the Armistice he was engaged officially in laying the foundation 
for peace agreements, and later he was a member of the American 


peace delegation) 


the League’s terms for admissions 
were met—that is, when it was 
shown that Germany had fulfilled 
her international obligations, mean- 
ing reparations and disarmament. 
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THE STATESMEN WHO REACHED NOTABLE SOLUTIONS AT THE LONDON CONFERENCE, LOOKING 
TOWARD THE PAYMENT OF GERMAN REPARATIONS AND THE RESTORATION OF PEACE IN 
EUROPE 
(The photograph shows, from left to right: Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, American Ambassador at London; M. Georges 


Theunis, Belgian Premier; Edouard Herriot, Premier of France; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Premier of Great Britain; 
Signor Alberto de Stefani, representing Italy; and Baron Gonsuke Hayashi, Japanese Ambassador at London) 


The French Thus the first week of the 
a League Assembly concluded 
with real progress. Mac- 

Donald and Herriot are the first Prime 
Ministers to appear at Geneva. Both are 
socialists, ardent for peace and for the 
League of Nations as forming the one ex- 
isting opportunity to attain peace. The 
Frenchman was not, however, a pacifist 
in the Great War while MacDonald was. 
With the inevitable differences in points of 
view, the two men came together; and the 
machinery of the League is now working 
on a practicable program of compulsory 
arbitration and disarmament that will 
promise both security and peace. After 
the French and English Premiers had de- 
parted in great personal goodfellowship to 
their respective hard jobs at home, the 
French delegation at Geneva prepared a 
characteristically logical scheme for com- 
pulsory arbitration. The plan included 
general disarmament under the _provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Herriot definition of “aggressor nation,” 


as one which refuses to arbitrate, or rejects 
an arbitration award. Coming to the stick- 
ing point of enforcement, the French pro- 
pose automatic and simultaneous action 
by signatory nations, but action that 
would be different in each case in order to 
suit the policy and individual interest of 
each country. For instance, Great Britain 
would bring naval pressure to bear on a 
recalcitrant disputant; France, the new 
Balkan states, Poland, and Belgium, open 
as they are to invasion, would send their 
armies to bring the aggressor into line; 
other nations, notably the United States, 
would exert financial and economic pres- 
sure. Whether such an ingenious plan 
would or would not work, the great thing 
is that the European nations are at last 
strongly working toward a common end, 
with a lively appreciation of the different 
interests and policy of America, and that, 
further, there is now a concrete proposal 
of peace for Europe which, on the face of 
it, is not inconsistent with the policies 
of America and England. Mr. Frank 
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Simonds, in this issue of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, analyzes with his usual acumen 
the difficulties in the way of a practical 
realization of these proposals. 


The It was the principle of arbitra- 
Dawes Plan tion, too, which, after various 
Accepted ’ ’ =? 
troublous occasions, saved the 
day for the London Conference on the 
acceptability of the Dawes plan for the 
economic regeneration of Germany. The 
meeting of the allied premiers began on July 
16 and ended on August 16. Whether the 
Dawes plan will prove entirely workable or 
not (and there are factors of doubt for which 
there are no precedents), the results of the 
Conference included what Mr. MacDonald 
called “the first actually negotiated treaty 
since the war,”’ and the coming of the Ger- 
man Chancellor to a friendly and fair under- 
standing with Frenchman and Englishman. 
The sticking point in the debate over the 
Dawes plan for Germany’s reparations 
payments had been France’s need for in- 
dividual action if she considered Germany 
was in default. The Dawes plan was 
adopted by the Conference without amend- 
ments but with certain. supplementary 
agreements, of which the most important 

















DR. GIUSEPPE MOTTA, OF SWITZERLAND 


(Who presided over the Fifth Assembly of the League 
of Nations, at Geneva) 


was that dealing with a possible default by 
Germany. If any signatory power claims 
that Germany is in default, the Reparations 
Commission decides; if the decision is not 
unanimous, any member of the Commission 
may appeal to an arbitral commission. 
This tribunal is appointed by the Repara- 
tions Commission for five years, or, if that 
board is not able to act unanimously, by the 
president of the Court of International Jus- 
tice at the Hague. The president of the 
arbitral commission is to be a citizen of the 
United States. Various other matters are 
to be settled by arbitration. It is obvious 
that Mr. MacDonald, fresh from this con- 
ference in London, brought from it to 
Geneva his abiding faith in arbitration as 
the one present hope of a distracted world. 


Why Germany The economic evacuation of 
2 arly the Ruhr has, under the agree- 
ments of the London Confer- 

ence, already begun. The military forces 
are to be fully withdrawn within one year. 
The foreign loan to Germany of 800,000,000 
gold marks ($200,000,000) is secured for 
the individual investor to the point of mak- 
ing the debt, as it has been expressed, ‘‘a 
first mortgage on Germany.” All the signa- 
tory governments agree to safeguard, in 
case of a default, the specific securities 
pledged for the debt, and they pledge them- 
selves to consider the loan a first charge on 
any resources of Germany that are con- 
cerned in it. Americans may find it difficult 
to understand how utterly indispensable 
this loan is to Germany and to the success 
of the Dawes plan, which is based entirely 
on an increasing production of German 
goods. The fantastic depreciation of Ger- 
man currency has reduced the nation’s 
working capital to utterly inadequate 
limits. Assoonasa German got any money, 
he exchanged it at once for capital in some 
fixed form—factories, land, or machinery— 
because the very next day would see such 
property worth many more marks than he 
paid for them. The bank depositors and 
saving class generally have for practical 
purposes disappeared. The rate of dis- 
count at the Prussian State Bank has been, 
recently, 13 percent. Thus with production 
facilities greater than before the war, so far 
as factories and machinery are concerned, 
Germany has entirely insufficient working 
capital to proceed with productive opera- 
tions that would result in anything like the 
excess of exports over imports which is 
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THE GERMAN REICHSTAG IN SESSION 


(From a photograph taken just before the several measures accepting the Dawes plan were passed. The reader will 
notice some of the thirty-six women who sit as members of the German parliament) 


necessary if the standard reparations pay- 
ments of the Dawes plan are to be main- 
tained. This loan is the first help; much 
larger sums must be added in the form of 
commercial credits if there is to be any hope 
of Germany’s paying so much as the 2,500,- 
000,000 gold marks provided for by the 
committee of experts headed by Mr. Dawes. 


A In any case, with the loan and 
Gigantic = the commercial credits and 
Experiment ; 
good-will and honest endeavor 
—can Germany meet such payments? The 
arrangement is an unprecedented experi- 
ment, the best thing that has been suggested 
in an absolutely desperate situation. The 
most radical critics of the Versailles Treaty, 
of Coolidge and Dawes, our foreign policy, 
and of France’s attitude, while lacking 
faith in the ultimate success of the Dawes 
program, admit that at least it gives Ger- 
many a breathing spell of a year or two— 
and that something had to be done. That 
Herr Marx, the German Chancellor, should 
be credited with great force and diplomacy 
in persuading the Reichstag at the last 
moment to accept the plan, is generally 
admitted. How he made his peace with 





Von Tirpitz and the Nationals, to obtain 
for the London Conference agreements a 
handsome majority in the final vote of the 
Reichstag, is not entirely apparent. There 
was the promise of cabinet positions for 
Nationalists and of a disavowal of Ger- 
many’s responsibility for the war, on the 
one hand; and on the other there was a 
threat to dissolve the Reichstag and pro- 
ceed without it. At any rate, the thing was 
done, while journalists were proving that 
it could not be done. 


Germany's Skeptics and critics of the 
Fos plan for Germany’s restoration 
and for reparations payments 

of more than $600,000,000 per year for an 
indeterminate period have abundant matter 
of contention. Even those heartily in 
sympathy with the persons and _ policies 
which engendered the Dawes plan realize 
how difficult it is to prove in advance its 
successful working. There is no precedent 
to go by. No such gigantic payments 
from one country to others, over and above 
the normal operation of trade, have been 
called for. To carry out the provisions 
of the plan Germany must produce very 
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MR. SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT, WHO WILL 
BE AGENT-GENERAL OF REPARATIONS 


(Mr. Gilbert is a New York lawyer who had been 
connected with the Treasury Department in various 
capacities from war-loan days down to last fall, when he 
resigned as Under Secretary. He now becomes per- 
manent receiver of reparations payments from Germany) 


much more than she has been producing 
and her consumption of goods must not 
increase nearly as fast as production. The 
late Hugo Stinnes maintained that there 
was no way to pay reparations except to 
bring back the ten-hour day of labor. 
Barring new industrial inventions and 
labor-saving devices, that statement stands 
true. The German workman must turn out 
more goods, ‘and himself use less of them, to 
bring about the great excess of exports 
over imports which alone can make the 
reparations payments. Even if such a thing 
is commercially possible, there remains the 
chance that the hard-driven workmen will 
be lured into discontent and rebellion by 
revolutionary leaders. 


“Made in. Dut assuming that the Ger- 
ade in 

Germany” Mans are able to carry out 
to the letter their part of the 
program—that they produce the great 
quantities of goods for export abroad that 
will constitute the stipulated reparation 
payment—how will the manufacturers and 
labor unions of the countries receiving sucb 


goods regard this commercial invasion? 
There is no such thing as over-production 
of the goods desired by mankind; but there 
is such a thing as unbalanced and com- 
petitive production. Already the English 
miners have protested to their Labor Gov- 
ernment against further deliveries of coal 
by Germany to Italy, France, and Belgium, 
on the ground that it is closing English 
mines and leaving them workless. It 
happens that the chief industries of Ger- 
many are closely parallel to the chief 
industries of England. So far as the United 
States is concerned, the expected revival of 
German industry should mean much better 
markets for our cotton. copper, and meats. 
It will also mean more intense. competition 
for our manufacturers of such goods as 
Germany can produce efficiently, except in 
the matter of electrical equipment, for 
which there is such a vast demand that ali 
the electrical factories of the world can be 
kept busy for some time to come. 


Americans But when and if Germany is 
Working for restored to industrial health 
World Peace 


and the abnormal changes are 
adjusted, it will of course be a benefit to the 
whole world; and if the Dawes plan should 
prove finally workable, it will be a notable 
achievement, indeed, for the Americans 
who have been trying to help Europe out of 
her chaos. To glance at a list of these 
Americans and what they have done during 
the past year is very impressive and a suf- 
ficient answer to any reproach of wilful 
and selfish isolation. It was our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hughes, who last year pro- 
posed the plan for a committee of experts 
to examine into Germany’s ability to pay 
reparations and to formulate a program 
for her economic restoration. It was 
General Dawes, Mr. Owen Young, chair- 
man of the General Electric Company, and 
Mr. Henry M. Robinson of Los Angeles, 
who were the American members of the 


‘ committee of experts who labored at Berlin 


and Paris during the first four months of 
this year to produce the Dawes plan now 
taking its accepted place as the one hope 
for Germany and Europe. Appointed 
under that plan, Mr. Clarence M. Woolley, 
head of the American Radiator Company, is 
to be one of the arbitrators in the transfer 
of reparations payments. Mr. Gates W. 
McGarrah, chairman of the Mechanics and 
Metals Bank of New York, is to be the 
American director of the new German Bank 
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of Issue. Mr. Owen Young will 
be the first Agent-General for 
Reparations, though after organiz- 
ing the work he must return to 
his duties in America, turning over 
this all-important post to Mr. S. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr., of the law firm 
of Cravath, Henderson, and De 
Gersdorf, New York City. Secre- 
tary Hughes himself has been active 
in London and in continental Eu- 
rope this summer, with advice and 
help for the formidable task of 
getting general acceptance of the 
Dawes plan. Mr. Thomas Lamont, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., was at 
hand in London to help guide the 
provisions for the German loan. 
Our Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, also took part and a very 
real and helpful part, particularly 
in Paris, where there was not too 
much enthusiasm fora French share 
of the coming German loan. The 
leaders of the League of Nations 
put forward three of its achieve- 
ments as outstanding: the World 
Court and the economic regener- 














ation of Austria and of Hungary. 
On September g Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith, the American Commissioner- 
Generalof Hungary, gaveat Geneva 
an account of the financial rehabil- 
itation of that country along lines devised 
by Mr. Elihu Root. Mr. Smith had 
arrived at his task in Hungary on May 1; 
on June 24 inflation was ended and a stable 
currency established. 


The Dawes Plan The success, thus far, of the 
C pe Dawes plan, ratified as the 
oolidge 

London Conference agreement 
has been by the French and German parlia- 
ments, naturally has its repercussions in 

American politics. Perhaps it is not so 

much that the achievement furnishes the 

most ready answer to Democratic accusa- 
tions of international isolation and futility 
and provides claims for a broad construc- 
tive effort toward enlarged markets for our 
farmers’ products, as it is that the American 
is keenly sensitive to the power of a man 
or of an administration who “puts over” a 
big thing. Our American public is better 
informed concerning the chaotic conditions 
in Europe and their danger to us and all 
the world than the English public is, for 
instance, informed on American affairs—as 


GENERAL DAWES VISITS THE PRESIDENT AT THE 


COOLIDGE HOMESTEAD IN VERMONT 


(The vice-presidential nominee had made a notable campaign speech 
in Maine, and stopped off at Plymouth, Vt., on his way back to the 
West. 


He also made an important speech, later, in Wisconsin) 


Dr. Shaw explains in his article written in 
England and printed in this issue of the 
Review or Reviews. The American 
public knows that the Coolidge administra- 
tion has “put over” a very big and very 
difficult thing, that could only be done 
through hard and shrewd work by able 
men who know their business; and _ this 
remains true entirely irrespective of the 
future success or failure of the Dawes pro- 
gram to function in the midst of the various 
dangers that will surround it. 


— Thus General Dawes began his 
e , ae 
Campaigner CAMpaigning for the Repub- 


lican presidential ticket in a 
favorable atmosphere. It is also true that 
he has a rarely forceful personality, well- 
fitted to back up his bluff, face-to-face talk 
to American voters. Dismissing the trans- 
parent arts of the political orator, he has 
gone at his audiences with the words and 
phrases that the average American himself 
uses. “This is a campaign of brass tacks— 
not bombast,”’ the energetic General charac- 
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teristically announced in the beginning of 
his first speech at Evanston, Ill., on the 
occasion of his official notification. General 
Dawes points to LaFollette “and the 
company he keeps,” politically; placing 
him and his third-party movement with the 
socialists, the discontented, the subversive 
and destructive. As to the Democrats, his 
accusation is that their ticket is “a straddle” 
with Davis the conservative and Bryan the 
radical; that the party ‘“‘seeks votes by 
avoiding the issue with a conservative- 
radical ticket.””» General Dawes spoke next 
at Augusta, Maine, on August 23, tackling 
the Ku Klux Klan question. His assevera- 
tion that there are brave and well-meaning 
men in sections of the secret order, honestly 
moved, even if mistakenly, by a desire for 
leadership against evils which authority 
and law may not have dealt with effec- 
tively—brought, naturally, a storm of con- 
demnation from the opposite camps. 


Vi a From his effort in Maine to 
nnd help his party in the State 
see ae that me then ap- 
proaching, General Dawes went to Nebraska 
to speak at Lincoln on relief for our farming 
communities. He maintained that our 
agricultural problem is an economic one, 
not a partisan political question, and that 
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MAYBE DR. DAWES CAN DO AS MUCH FOR 
OUR OWN LITTLE DARLING 


From the Jiem (New Orleans, La.) 


the proper way to approach it is President 
Coolidge’s, who has given his program for an 
agricultural commission of experts to deal 
with measures for farm relief. In Septem- 
ber, General Dawes was again in the West, 
campaigning as far as Omaha and beginning 
an outright invasion of the strongholds of 
the LaFollette followers in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana. 
He is leading the shock troops of the Re- 
publican forces. A brief sketch of General 
Dawes appears in this issue of the REview, 
with companion articles on the Democratic 
and Progressive vice-presidential nominees. 
The nominees for the Vice-Presidency are 
attracting in this campaign far more atten- 
tion than is usual. Instead of making a 
colorless speech or two and then retiring to 
obscurity, they are very much in the public 
eye. General Dawes and Senator Wheeler 
are the active campaigners of their respec- 
tive parties, while Governor Bryan main- 
tains prominence both because of his 
famous brother and of the much discussed 
possibility of his becoming President if the 
election is thrown into Congress.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself has no plans for an 
itinerant campaign, but will continue to 
accept such opportunities as are offered, 
near Washington, to let the country hear 
from him with his plea for ‘““common sense 
in Government.” 


Mr. Davis The leadership in the heavy 
—. work of political campaigning 


this autumn is being taken by 
General Dawes for the Republicans, by 
Mr. Davis for the Democrats, and by 
Senator Wheeler for the LaFollette party. 
In spite of general reports that the Demo- 
crats were inclined to give up the West toa 
contest between the Republicans and Pro- 
gressives, Mr. Davis has embarked on an 
active campaign west of the Alleghanies. 
On August 26 he spoke at Columbus, Ohio, 
scoring the Republican party in the matter 
of the oil scandals, and countering President 
Coolidge’s issue of “common sense” with 
his own issue of “common honesty.” After 
a Labor Day speech at Wheeling, W. Va., 
he started on an extended tour of the West, 
as far as Omaha and Denver, with speeches 
scheduled at Cheyenne, Wyo., Topeka, 
Kans., Princeton, Mo., and Des Moines, 
Iowa. Mr. McAdoo, returning from his 
European trip late in September, was ex- 
pected to add vim to the Democratic cam- 
paign during the decisive weeks; and Mir. 
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THE PRESIDENT RECEIVES DISTINGUISHED CALLERS WHILE ON VACATION IN VERMONT 


(Mr. Harvey S. Firestone is at the left of the group. The President holds a maple-sap bucket which he used when a boy. 
Mr. Henry Ford and Mr. Thomas A. Edison are next, with Mrs, Coolidge, Russell Firestone. and the President's father 
completing the group) 


W. J. Bryan, who had been lecturing on the 
Pacific Coast Chautauqua circuit, promised 
to lend his aid after the first of October. 


Labor As to campaign pronounce- 
Day ments, Labor Day supplied 
Speeches ’ 


all three candidates for the 
presidency with an admirable occasion for 
public utterance, and each one seized upon 
it in characteristic fashion. “The decla- 
rations of President Coolidge, Mr. Davis, 
and Senator LaFollette may be summarized 
as follows: the text of the President was 
“common sense”’; that of Mr. Davis, was 
“common honesty,” and Senator LaFol- 
lette’s: “‘the common people.’’ The Presi- 
dent’s Labor Day remarks were presently 
supplemented by a complete and con- 
sidered defense of American institutions as 
they exist to-day, a review of the present 
favorable condition of the workingman, and 
an earnest protest against the creation of 
class bitterness. The President used the 
figures of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board to show that wages are to- 
day, in buying power, some 27 per cent. 
higher than they were before the war. At 
the precise moment of the President’s 
address, Mr. Davis was speaking at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and making it plain that under 
the stress of the campaign he was moving 


toward Progressive views. Thus he had 
criticisms for government by injunction, 
came out for the Child Labor Amendment, 
and advocated sweeping changes in the 
Esch-Cummins Railway Act. Senator La- 
Follette, on his part, concentrated his 
attack upon both parties as the agents of 
privilege and specifically as the servants of 
the “House of Morgan,” damning the 
Dawes plan for Germany as a “ Morgan 
plan.” At Seagirt, N. J., Mr. Davis 
denounced the Ku Klux Klan by name, and 
called on the President to declare himself 
on this question, thus definitely breaking 
with the Democratic Convention, which, 
under the lead of William J. Bryan, had 
evaded the issue. 


The In late August the President 
President Jeft Washington for a brief and 
on Vacation : é 
well-earned vacation in the 
hills of Vermont and in the Plymouth farm- 
house where he had grown up and where 
his father still lives. Thus, during a few 
days in which the political writers varied 
their discussions of grave campaign ques- 
tions with descriptions of Green Mountain 
scenery and rural life—recalling the equally 
bucolic jounalism of twenty years before, 
when Judge Parker campaigned from his 
Esopus farm—the more active preliminaries 
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were undertaken by General Dawes, who 
carried his famous pipe and his vigorous 
phrases across the eastern seaboard and 
made a slashing pronouncement to the 
Maine voters. 


Maine In all the welter of political 
” Hell B, , calculation and forecasts, a 
e en . ° 
single fact stands out in Sep- 
tember. Maine, pioneer State in early 
elections and, since Vermont abandoned the 
September election, the single common- 
wealth offering advance information on 
political prospects, cast its vote for a 
Governor, a Senator, and four Represen- 
tatives in Congress. To borrow the famous 
profane phrase, this time it went ‘‘hell- 
bent,” not for Governor Kent, but for 
Ralph O. Brewster and Bert M. Fernald, 
Republican nominees for Governor and 
United States Senator, and by majorities 
which were frankly unexpected by the 
campaign managers of either party. Nor- 
mally Republican by upward of 30,000, 
Maine gave Brewster a majority of 35,000 
and Fernald an astonishing majority of 
more than 50,000. It must be added, for 
a clear understanding of this surprising 
Republican victory, that the total vote of 
the State was unprecedentedly large. 


—_— But even so, these figures 
oe placed beside the 65,000 ma- 


jority which Maine gave the 
Republican nominee for President four 
years ago indicated, first, that there was no 
marked wavering in the allegiance of the 
mass of Republican voters, and, secondly, 
that the considerable increase in the total 
Democratic vote marked the inevitable 
drift back to the old party alignment of 
many Democrats who had temporarily left 
their party four years before. Measured 
by the majority of Fernald, which was the 
better test of party strength, it seemed fair 
to conclude that while Democratic re- 
integration had measurably taken place, the 
Republican party still retained all of its 
normal strength. Positively it might be 
difficult to interpret the significance of the 
Maine results, but negatively they tended 
to show that in the first week of September 
the Democratic campaign had failed to 
make great inroads into the Republican 
camp, and that Maine, and not improbably 
the New England States, stood fast in their 
allegiance to the party which had com- 
manded solid majorities since the Civil War. 
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PP sh An interesting factor in the 
fw ne Maine election had been the 


injection of the issue of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Brewster, the Republican 
nominee for Governor, had been chosen in a 
primary in which he had the open support of 
this organization. William R. Pattangall, 
the Democratic nominee, had waged his 
campaign on this issue, supported by the 
outspoken declaration of John W. Davis, 
Democratic nominee for President. What 
would be the political consequences? The 
whole country watched the canvass, eager 
to discover whether the Klan issue was to 
have real importance in the national 
contest. Maine’s answer seems fairly 
decisive. It is true that Brewster’s majority 
fell materially short of Fernald’s, whose 
fortunes were not directly affected by the 
Klan issue. A few industrial centers with 
strong French-Canadian (Catholic) ele- 
ments left the Republican party to vote for 
the anti-Klan candidate; it was, moreover, 
quite as true that there was shifting back- 
ward and forward, anti-Klan Republicans 
voting for Pattangall and Klan Democrats 
for Fernald. Yet, on balance, the changes 
were inconsiderable and had no effect on the 
result. The net result was that the Klan 
factor in politics diminished. 


Texas Another State political situa- 
— ¢ tion with the Klan figuring as 
Yerness 


a leading issue was the Texas 
Democratic primary (equivalent to an 
election), held on August 23, under rarely 
picturesque and passionate conditions. The 
successful candidate was a woman, Mrs. 
Miriam A. Ferguson, who became known, 
by the amused comments of newspapers, 
through the length and breadth of the land 
as ‘“‘Ma”’ Ferguson, and who was elected 
over Judge Felix Robertson by 80,000 
majority to the slogan of “Me for Ma.” 
The successful candidate’s husband, James 
E. Ferguson, had been Governor in 1917, 
serving his second term. He became in- 
volved in a controversy with the State 
Legislature over educational policies, was 
impeached upon charges of mishandling 
State funds, and resigned under fire. The 
courts holding that he was ineligible to run 
for public office, his wife entered the lists. 
Texas has a peculiar primary election 
system in which, if there is no candidate 
with a clear majority, there is a second 
contest for the two candidates polling the 
most votes in the first test. The first 
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primary, on July 27, had put Judge Robert- 
son first and Mrs. Ferguson second. 





Texas’ In the final contest, Mrs. 
a Ferguson and her adherents 


her husband being the leading 
stump speaker for her—had made the Klan 
the chief issue of their campaign, while 
Judge Robertson, supported by the Klan, 
had attacked his opponents as “wets.” 
That Texas, the largest Southern State and 
the one in which the Klan felt itself strong- 
est, should vote as it did, is interpreted 
generally as a severe rebuke to the secret 
organization and an evidence that its 
political friendship is a doubtful asset. It is 
a curious fact that it is a State in the South, 
stronghold of the theory of “protected” 
womanhood, and bulwark of the anti- 
suffragists, which will furnish the first 
woman Governor. It is only ten years since 
the country was debating whether the 
suffrage should be accorded to women, and 
to-day the mother of a family is elected 
Governor of Texas with only amused and 
affectionate comments and with much more 
interest in the Klan issue than in the novelty 
of the feminine triumph. ; 


Among the interesting contests 
for the Senate in last month’s 
primaries were those of the 
Massachusetts Republicans, the Michigan 
Republicans, and the South Carolina Demo- 
crats. Speaker Gillett, of the House of 
Representatives, was nominated for the 
Senate by the Republicans of Massachusetts 
by an impressive majority. In Michigan, 
Senator Couzens was renominated by the 
Republicans, and in South Carolina ex- 
Governor Coleman Blease, who has been out 
of politics for some years, will go to the 
Senate, having carried the Democratic 
primaries on September 9. In Mississippi, 
Senator Pat Harrison, in Montana Senator 
Walsh, in Idaho Senator Borah, in Louisi- 
ana Senator Ransdell, and in Georgia 
Senator Harris have been renominated in 
the primaries. In the cases of Senators 
Harrison, Ransdell and Harris, election is of 
course a mere formality. The primaries 
assure these gentlemen of their seats. 


Senate 
Candidates 


Higher Meantime, while the Maine 
al Week result was still unknown, the 


several political generals had 
begun to disclose the plans and the higher 
Strategy of their respective campaigns. For 

















MRS. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON, OF TEXAS 
(Who will be our first woman Governor) 


the Republicans, William M. Butler, the 
national chairman, had made perfectly clear 
the program of his party. In the face of 
Democratic attacks based upon the employ- 
ment of the scandals and failures in the 
Republican record, which supplied the 
sensations of last winter, the Republicans 
would stand pat upon the character, 
qualifications, and personal integrity of 
President Coolidge. In a word, they would 
adopt the defensive with respect to the 
Democratic attack. On the other hand, in 
the face of the assault of the LaFollette 
Progressives, they would conduct a counter- 
offensive, vigorously assailing the extreme 
radical doctrine of the Wisconsin Senator. 
Moreover, this counter offensive would have 
two phases: an intensive battle in the great 
Northwest, where the Third party was 
presumably strong, to retain in the Re- 
publican column States which have in the 
past been usually Republican, and at the 
same time a campaign in the East to rally 
the conservative States of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Ohio valley by emphasiz- 
ing the obvious danger that LaFollette 
inroads in the Northwest might throw the 
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decision into Congress if any of these eastern 
Republican States should follow Mr. Davis. 
Thus, in September the campaign plans of 
the Republican party were revealed in their 
entirety. In the Northwest, LaFollette was 
to be fought directly; in the East, Mr. Davis 
was to be met indirectly by emphasis of the 
obvious truth that defection$ east of the 
Mississippi, combined with LaFollette suc- 
cesses west of it, might lead straight to the 
utterly undesirable and disturbing result of 
an election without decision and a long and 
disturbing deadlock in Congress. 


Democratic strategy on the 
whole followed the lines of 
Republican. Clem L. Shaver, 
the Democratic national chairman, at first 
seemed to formally abandon any active 
campaign beyond the Mississippi and 
north of Missouri. In this territory, the 
battle, save in one or two Mountain States, 
was too manifestly between the Republicans 
and the Progressives to warrant great 
Democratic effort. To elect Mr. Davis, the 
Democratic campaign must be directed at 
gaining sufficient Northern States to give 
their candidate, already assured of the 
support of the solid South and having the 
presumptive advantage in the so-called 
border States, a clear majority, the all- 
essential 266 electoral votes. Provided 


Democratic 


Plans 

















THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT 
ON A WESTERN SPEAKING TOUR 


(Mr. Davis carried his campaign last month into Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Wyoming) 
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these votes could be obtained, the progress 
of the Third party in the great Northwest 
could be regarded with detachment and 
even with approval, as it consumed Re- 
publican energy and drew off votes which 
would otherwise be surely Republican. 
New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Mr. 
Davis’s own State of West Virginia, were 
indicated as the field for the best efforts of 
the Democrats. But, to retire from the 
West, Mr. Shaver would generously assign 
to Senator LaFollette practically all of the 
votes in that region, thus supplying a basis 
for his assertion that President Coolidge 
could not be elected and that Eastern voters 
must choose between supporting the Presi- 
dent and thus throwing the election into 
Congress, and voting for Mr. Davis and 
thus insuring a decision. Therefore, while 
as between the President and Mr. Davis the 
campaign at the start took on something 
of the quiescent character of the 1904 con- 
test between Judge Alton B. Parker and 
the late Colonel Roosevelt, the presence of 
a third party and of a totally unknown and 
incalculable factor really dictated the higher 
strategy of both of the major parties. 


Third The plans of the Third party 
Party were quite as evident from the 
Calculations 


outset. No combination of 
calculations could possibly promise to 
Senator LaFollette a majority in the 
Electoral College. The maximum of pos- 
sible gain lay in the chance of throwing the 
decision into Congress where the handful of 
radical members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate might hold the 
balance of power between the two older 
parties and impose its own choice for 
President in the House or of Vice-President 
in the Senate. And since it was unthinkable 
that either the Republican or Democratic 
Representatives would support LaFollette, 
this amounted to the possibility of the 
selection of Charles W. Bryan, Democratic 
nominee for Vice-President by the Demo- 
crats and Progressives in the Senate. 


LaFolletie’s 


Need of 
Western Votes 


But to achieve this end, it was 
necessary that LaFollette 
should pile up in the trans- 
Mississippi regions a very considerable total 
of votes. Thus the real energies of the 
Third party were concentrated upon the 
States beyond the rivers and north of the 
area of the solid South and the border 
States. To capitalize sectional jealousies 
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and agricultural disaffections, to consoli- 
date the west and the Northwest against 
the East, this was the indicated line of 
Third Party strategy. To denounce both 
the older parties as the servants of the same 
financial and industrial interests, this was 
the golden text of all the utterances of 
Senators LaFollette and Wheeler, and the 
burden of all the campaign utterances of 
their supporters. But although Senator 
Wheeler invaded the enemies’ country, 
revisiting his native Massachusetts, and 
though unmistakable appeals were made to 
Eastern radicals, from first to last the real 
efforts of the Third Party were concentrated 
in the West; and the true objective was not 
to elect Senator LaFollette but to prevent 
any election and throw the question into 
Congress, where the LaFollette group 
counted upon holding the deciding votes in 
both branches. , 


<n o As a consequence of the dis- 
~tatistica’ closure of the strategical pur- 


poses of the managers of all 
three campaigns, the press and the public 
comment. of September were filled with 
forecasts and studies based upon the ex- 
amination. of the statistics of the contest. 
The opening estimate made by a Repub- 
lican, Mr. Simeon D. Fess, disclosed Re- 
publican apprehensions, while the later and 
significant statement of Mr. Clem L. 
Shaver, speaking for his party, indicated 
Democratic hopes. Now, apart from all 
forecasts based upon partisan calculations, 
what are the facts? There are 531 electoral 
votes, and a majority is 266. Of this 
number, Mr. Davis starts with the un- 
mistakable certainty of those of the Southern 
States. The ten States, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia cast 114 votes in the Electoral 
College; the seven border States, Arizona, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Mexi- 
co, Oklahoma and Tennessee, cast 67. 
These 181 votes represent normal Demo- 
cratic strength. And the total leaves the 
Democratic nominee with 85 votes to get 
elsewhere in order to obtain a majority. 


pi. , In four States west of the 
pe Mississippi—namely, Colo- 


; rado, Montana, Nebraska and 
Nevada—the Democratic party has the 
advantage normally; and these States 
lurnish 2t votes. Mr. Davis might, in 
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addition, hope to carry his own State of 
West Virginia, and also Delaware, with 11 
additional votes. But assuming all this, 
he would still have but 213 votes and would 
lack 63. His election then would turn upon 
his ability to capture three of the larger 
doubtful: States, namely New York, New 
Jersey, and Indiana, having together 74 
votes. Capturing these. States he could 
afford to lose one or all of the four Western 
States in which he has a chance; but with- 
out them his election is hard to figure. Thus 
the old doubtful States regain the impor- 
tance which they have had through all but 
the very recent past. 


Having thus examined Mr. 
Davis’s prospects the count- 
less commentators in the press 
have turned to the problem of the Third 
Party. To prevent the election of President 
Coolidge, the Third Party must obviously 
control that number of electoral votes 
which, added to those cast for Mr. Davis, 
will amount to 266. Now what are the 
Republican certainties? We have seen that 
Mr. Davis can count reasonably upon the 
18r votes coming from the Solid South and 
the border States with definite Democratic 
traditions. In the same line of reasoning, 


Republican 
\ Figures 
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President Coolidge can reckon upon 150 
votes coming from the Atlantic seaboard 
and the regions east of the great rivers— 
namely, the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan. He will contest with 
Mr. Davis the doubtful States of Delaware, 
Indiana, New York, New Jersey, and West 
Virginia, the last doubtful only because of 
Mr. Davis’s candidacy. These States have 
85 votes. Should President Coolidge carry 
them all, the defeat of Mr. Davis would be 
assured, but the President with 235 votes 
would still lack 31 of a majority in the 
Electoral College. Thus his election would 
turn on his ability to obtain 31 votes out of 
a possible 115 west of the rivers, whereas 
Mr. Davis would be elected if he should 
carry the doubtful States, plus those nor- 
mally Democratic. Patently, too, the 
President’s task becomes more serious 
precisely as Mr. Davis succeeds in carrying 
any of the doubtful States east of the rivers 
and thus increases the number of votes the 
President must obtain in the West. Now 
the Democrats and Progressives have fur- 
nished indications of their views by re- 
spectively estimating the Third Party vote 
at 7o and go. The smaller estimate dis- 
closed Democratic confidence that Mr. 
Davis's total would not fall below 197, the 
latter that President Coolidge could carry 
all the doubtful States in the East and still 
fail of election by reason of Third Party 
strength in the West. 


Whar The foregoing review of the 
the — various calculations which have 


filled the press are not in any 
sense intended to represent a forecast, but 
merely to indicate the bases on which the 
campaign is being conducted and to show 
why it is in certain ways the most baffling 
to analyze since that of 1860, when a similar 
confusion of parties obscured the result to 
the very end. It is plain that Mr. Davis’s 
chance of success depends upon holding all 
of the Solid South and the border States 
and in addition carrying at least three of the 
great doubtful States. It is also plain that 
Senator LaFollette’s effort to defeat both 
parties by preventing any decision and 
throwing the election into Congress can only 
succeed if there is a general sectional revolt 
among the whole group of Western and 
Northwestern States which are normally 
Republican. Finally, it is clear that 
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President Coolidge’s campaign is logically 
directed at holding the eastern doubtful 
States and also at retaining at least four of 
the States west of the rivers. Thus in the 
great triangular contest, the battle in the 
West has developed into a struggle between 
Republicans and Progressives, while in the 
East it remains the traditional battle 
between the Democrats and Republicans 
centering about the doubtful States. And 
the examination of the situation in Septem- 
ber discloses not alone the possibility that 
there may be no choice but the likelihood 
that, irrespective of the presidential deci- 
sion, neither of the older parties will have a 
clear and homogeneous majority in the 
next Congress—~as neither had in the last. 


Fs ~~ Although as a people we are 
- ag inclined to give comparatively 


little attention to them, we 
are assured by students of these matters 
that our State and municipal problems of 
finance are at the present time far more 
serious than those which have to do with 
the national government.: State and city 
budgets have grown enormously during the 
past ten years. Not a few municipalities 
are near the bonding limit and some have 
feared that we might actually have the 
spectacle in this country of bankrupt cities. 
Many years ago Lord Bryce declared that 
municipal government was our greatest 
failure. Yet there are signs of progress and 
in many places a real reason for optimism. 
The City Council of Knoxville, Tennessee, 


for instance, recently drew. nation-wide [ 


attention to itself by voting.a ro per cent. 
rebate to all taxpayers. The national 
Congress has refunded a portion of the 
income-tax, but it is something new for a 
city government in this country to take 
such action. Louis Brownlow, the city 
manager of Knoxville, took office at the 
beginning of the city’s fiscal year on 
October 1, last. A budget was at once 
made up, the estimates being based on the 
experience of the previous city administra- 
tions, under the old system. The appropria- 
tions made were reduced far below the 
actual expenditures of the previous year. 
To the surprise of many, however, it 
became clear within a few months that it 
would not be necessary to expend all the 
money appropriated. This was so‘ unusual 
and unexpected a development that it soo! 
became a front-page “‘story” in the news 
papers of the South. 
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HARVEST TIME IN THE VAST WHEAT FIELDS OF KANSAS 


Efficiency Anewaccounting system began 
= in June last to produce daily 
Waste eur oe 
reports of the fiscal affairs of 

Knoxville. These reports were carefully 
analyzed and the supporting figures 


checked through the books of the city. 
On July 26 it was found that the 
revenues’ were more than $300,000 in 
excess of the total budget requirements of 
the year. Accordingly, City Manager 
Brownlow recommended that ro per cent. 
of the taxes paid into the city treasury be 
returned to the citizens. The Council acted 
on his recommendation and a rebate check 
was sent to each taxpayer. In an address to 
the taxpayers the Council said that the 
surplus in the city’s revenue assets was 
partly due to the fact that the revenues to 
be expected had been under-estimated and 
partly to the ‘efficient management of our 
administration officers and their diligent 
development of our various sources of 
revenue.” This statement is one that may 
well be pondered by city officials every- 
where. The accounting system of Knox- 
ville is so conducted that any citizen may 
learn from day to day the exact financial 
status of the city. Automatic publicity of 
the city’s balance sheet is a deadly foe to 
waste and graft. 


A Fine Wheat The Department of Agricul- 
A i 4 ture’s September crop report, 
SSurei . 

issued on the 8th of the month, 

is the first forecast of the year that has an 
atmosphere of finality, the opening month 
of autumn being far enough along in the 
harvest period to determine with but slight 
error what the ultimate yields of the farms 
will be. So much the more impressive is it, 
then, to find that report again increasing the 


estimate of the United States’ wheat crop of 
1924. The month of August brought ex- 
ceptionally favorable weather in most of the 
important wheat areas, with a revision up- 
ward of the estimate of the year’s crop from 
814,000,000 to 837,000,000 bushels. This 
is an improvement on the large production 
of 1923, and, what is more important, the 
current price of the cereal is nearly 25 per 
cent. more than it was last year. Our 1924 
wheat is, too, of excellent quality. Our 
corn crop this year is short by nearly half a 
billion bushels. On September 1, the con- 
dition of the crop was the lowest, except for 
three instances, in the last forty years. The 
fields were planted late and growth has 
been retarded by extremely hot or cold 
weather, by drought and by floods. How- 
ever, the price of corn has risen so fast that 
the 2,500,000,000 bushels of this year’s 
crop is worth more than the 3,000,000,000 
bushels of last year. Most of the other 
crops are as good as last year, or better. 
Cotton passed through August with less 
deterioration than usual, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the total 
yield at 12,787,000 bales, which will be a god- 
send for both the planters and the textile 
trades after two successive short crops. ‘This 
year the cold, raw summer seems to have 
disgusted even the boll weevil. 


The Windfall In gauging the splendid results 
for Wheat of our wheat harvest to our 
Raisers : 

farmers, it must not be for- 

gotten that—discouraged by last year’s 
low prices for wheat—they actually planted 
this year four and a half million acres less. 
than in 1923. So the fine crop produced 
came from the smaller acreage, with so 
much less expense of operation. Favorable 





weather conditions made a large crop from 
a small acreage just as Canada’s wheatfields 
failed to the extent of a 40 per cent. reduc- 
tion from the yield of last year. In fact, 
the world wheat crop as a whole, even in- 
cluding the exceptional yield in the United 
States, shows a marked decrease from last 
year. Our Department of Agriculture 
shows that twenty-one countries, producing 
80 per cent. of the wheat of the northern 
hemisphere (excluding Russia and China), 
will harvest in the aggregate, 2,171,000,000 
bushels this year as against 2,449,000,000 
in 1923; hence the sudden and strong in- 
crease in the price, which is producing such 
a windfall for our Kansas and Minnesota 
wheat farmers. 


The As a result of this sudden re- 
Dae versal of fortune for the farmer, 
his dollar has risen to a value it 
has not had for four years. By this is meant 
the exchange value of the farmer’s products 
for the other classes of commodities which 
we must buy. Considering the 1913 base 
as 100, the exchange value of the farmer’s 
dollar rose this autumn to 83. Economists 
like Dr. David Friday have confidence that 
agricultural prosperity will continue for 
some time after the past four years of ex- 
treme depression. There are fewer farms 
and fewer persons engaged in farming to-day 
than there were in 1910. At the same time, 
our city populations have increased, in the 
aggregate, from 60,000,000 in 1910 to 8o,- 
000,000 to-day, with a likelihood of go,000,- 
ooo people by 1930—all of whom must be 
fed with our farmer’s products. It is this 
great demand which persuades the econo- 
mists that prices of farm products must rise; 
or, if there is a general decline of all price 
levels, that farmer’s products will decline 
slower than the others. 


A Trade With this sudden great in- 
oom "2% = 
Predied crease in the purchasing power 


of our farmers, and with the 
added hope of wider markets for their 
products gained through a settlement of 
Europe’s economic affairs, business through- 
out the United States is already looking up; 
many experts think we are about to enter 
an industrial boom. The stock market has 
registered that opinion during the summer 
with an average rise in industrial stocks of 
some seventeen points. All reports to 
bankers and other scientifically informed 
persons indicate that the stocks of goods 
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throughout the country are low, that 
merchants have been buying from hand-to- 
mouth. Bank credits have reached record 
high levels. Money has been a drug on the 
market, with bankers forced to buy securi- 
ties in order to obtain any adequate return 
on their funds. Never was this country in 
possession of such large quantities of loan- 
able money to finance any industrial boom 
that may come. 


pr As to the effect of a stabilized 
of German A . ‘ 
Competition Europe on our industrial ai 


fairs, many competent authori- 
ties are not afraid of the flood of German 
goods which the world must receive if 
Germany is to make her reparations pay- 
ments. The experts of our Department of 
Commerce think we shall have a fair share 
in the revival of world trade which should 
follow the stabilization of the European 
economic situation. Our share of world 
trade is now about one-sixth of the total of 
forty-six billion dollars, as against only 
10% per cent. of a smaller total‘in 1913. 
Mr. Herbert Hoover gives as his opinion 
that the trade benefits to the United States 
resulting from the enlarged consumption 
of Europeans will much more than compen- 
sate for the intense competition in certain 
industries. Europe now takes one-half of 
our total exports and ships to us one-third 
of all the goods imported for our domestic 
consumption. Much has been made of Ger- 
many’s competition with our goods sent 
to other countries; but the experts point 
out that if, for instance, Europe buys 
Brazilian coffee freely, as before the war, 
American manufacturers will find the people 
of Brazil with much more money to buy our 
automobiles, machinery, and textile prod. 
ucts. Mr. Mellon is strongly of this opin- 
ion, after his extended trip in Europe. He 
reports that German industrialists are 
already negotiating for the purchase of raw 
materials in America, and our bankers are 
extending commercial credits which will soon 
dwarf in amount the $200,000,000 loan 
made directly to the German Government. 


Our Speculation There has been in America 
— an active speculation in prog. 
care’ cess in the obligations of Ger- 
man states, municipalities, etc., on the 
theory that they may at some time in the 
future recover some of the value that they 
lost under currency depreciation. With the 
passage of the law reorganizing the Reichs- 
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bank (part of the legislation necessary to 
give effect to the Dawes plan), all hope of 
recovery in the mark vanishes. The law 
finally ‘‘devaluates” it to one-trillionth of 
its former gold value. But last winter the 
German Supreme Court Senate decided that 
under certain circumstances mortgages 
could not be paid off in depreciated currency 
and later an ‘emergency tax decree” 
valued mortgages at from ro to 15 per cent. 
of their former gold value. A committee of 
the Reichstag was appointed later to con- 
sider the entire question of “aufwertung”’ 
i. e. “valuing up” obligations of this kind, 
but it has not yet reported. It seems cer- 
tain that so far as the national obligations of 
Germany are concerned, they are of neces- 
sity subordinated to the reparations debt. 
It is not, however, improbable that some of 
the minor political units in Germany may 
find it possible to recognize at least a por- 
tion of the pre-war gold obligations as 
morally binding, and it is upon that hope 
that the speculation in their obligations is 
based. Many of these securities are selling 
at prices several times those ruling a few 
months ago. 


: Suspension of dividends on the 
Bee common stock of the American 


Woolen Company is an un- 
pleasant reminder of the unfavorable condi- 
tions in which the textile trade generally 
have operated for many months past. 
High costs, both for material and labor, 
have coincided with a diminished demand 
and increasing competition from foreign 
producers. More than a year and a half 
ago, when business was brisk, wages were 
pretty generally advanced in the industry 
under the lead of the American Woolen 
Company; but shortly afterwards the 
demand for goods slackened and has not 
since revived. As a result there has been a 
wholesale reduction of output, and un- 
employment in many parts of New Eng- 
land has been a serious problem. In cotton 
textiles there is some indication that busi- 
ness has reached bottom. Reductions of 
textile wage scales: have taken place in a 
number of isolated instances, more partic- 
ularly in the rug and carpet industries, but 
the unions have quite generally preferred 
unemployment to a cut in the scales. Three 
months ago the president of the American 
Woolen Company stated that it was not 
the time to consider a reduction of wage 
rates. The Bureau of Labor reports that 


in July employment in the textile group as 
a whole decreased 7.1 per cent. as com- 
pared with June, and earnings defreased 
g.1 per cent. A considerable part; of the 
decline in both is seasonal. The more 
cheerful feeling in the cotton trade is based 
on hopes of a relatively good cotton crop. 
Manchester spinners lay great stress on the 
importance of this, and there is more opti- 
mismamong them now than in many months, 


The —— Messrs. O. P. and M. J. Van 
a<. Sweringen’s proposal for “ uni- 
Comeeeeiinn fied operation” of the Nickel 
Plate, Erie, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Pere 
Marquette railroads has been approved by 
the respective boards of directors of those 
companies, and exchanges of their shares 
for those of the new Nickel Plate system 
are taking place on the terms offered in the 
proposal. Naturally the entire scheme 
is subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the terms on 
which the constituent systems will be 
leased to the operating company are yet to 
be announced. These will have to be 
approved not only by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission but also by the stock- 
holders of the various companies. There 
are thus not a few important details yet to 
be arranged, but the impression in financial 
circles is strong that the merger will become 
effective and that the first of the year will 
find the new Nickel Plate company operat- 
ing 9,145 miles of maintrack as one system. 
When all exchanges of securities shall have 
been completed the new system will have a 
total bonded debt of $586,588,530, pre- 
ferred stock $131,715,119, and common 
stock $150,953,522. The net earnings of 
the combined companies in 1923 would have 
sufficed to pay interest on the funded debt 
and dividends on the preferred stock, 
leaving a balance available for the common 
stock of a little over $14 per share. 


— It is known that the “Van 
of Other \ : op ?? « ¢ 
pee Sweringen merger” is only 


part of a general scheme for 
the grouping of railroads in Eastern terri- 
tory (excluding New England), and that 
the heads of the great trunk line systems 
have held many conferences during the 
summer looking toward such a grouping. 
It is generally understood that the plan is 
to gather the railroads in this territory into 
four large systems, with a fifth to be jointly 
owned by the other four. These four will 
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be New York Central, Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more. & Ohio, and the new Nickel Plate, 
while the main component of the fifth 
system will be Delaware & Hudson. It is 
hoped to offer the plan to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its approval in 
the near future. The proposed grouping 
will result in five systems instead of the 
nine proposed in the Commerce Com- 
mission’s “tentative plan,” and it will be a 
much simpler arrangement of the eastern 
territory group than that in the Com- 
mission’s scheme. Messrs. Van Sweringen, 
under the “‘five-system”’ plan, are expected 
to add to their new system the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, the Virginian, and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad. The 
New York, Ontario & Western and the 
Lehigh Valley are allotted to the New York 
Central, the Norfolk & Western to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Reading- 
Central Railroad of New Jersey to the 
Baltimore & Ohio. New England railroads 
are excluded from this grouping, except 
the Boston & Albany which is retained by 
the New York Central. 


Will These 
Mergers Be 
Approved? 


The probable attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission toward the proposals 
of the eastern railroad managers is a matter 
of great interest in financial circles, for it 
will undoubtedly have a dominant in- 
fluence upon railroad consolidation through- 
out the entire country. Should the initia- 
tive of the Trunk Line Managers receive 
the Commission’s approval, it will un- 
doubtedly encourage other managers to 
similar efforts. On the other hand, dis- 
approval of the proposed grouping will 
leave consolidation considerably “up in the 
air’’—more so, in fact, than if an attempt 
at voluntary grouping had not been made. 
It is felt, therefore, that we have arrived at a 
critical point in the whole affair. The 
Commission is bound to see that any con- 
solidations made shall be in consonance 
with the provisions of the Transportation 
Act of 1920, which requires that ‘‘competi- 
tion” shall be preserved, that existing 
channels of trade and commerce shall not 
be disturbed, and that the resulting systems 
shall be of about equal “strength,” from a 
financial point of view. Presumably, these 
reyuirements have been kept in mind by 
the eastern managers in arranging the 
grouping of railroads in that territory, but 
the Commission must be the final judge. 
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National On Friday, September 12, the 
— the nation checked up on its 


_» resources of man-power and 
on the alertness of its industries to adapt 
themselves to meet a crisis. The rehearsal 
was planned by the Secretary of War and 
guided by army officials, as a*lesson taught 
by our unpreparedness when war came to us 
seven years ago. Some pacifists and others 
objected, deeming it a military gesture com- 
parable to the old German war spirit. To 
them General Pershing replied that our 
slender showing of strength and our imper- 
fect and modest plans for defensive develop- 
ment should frighten no nation. But, 
slender and modest though they surely are, 
Defense Day was a success. There were 
great parades in many cities, from Boston 
to Los Angeles and Seattle. In Washington 
the President reviewed a parade that re- 
quired four hours to pass. Aside from these 
and: other military features, the most not- 
able phase was a mobilization of the coun- 
try’s industries as carried out in theory by 
a group of ‘‘big business” men, among whom 
were steel magnates, railroad presidents, 
shipbuilders, bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and others. Even such prepared- 
ness as America now has, General Harbord 
tells us, would have shortened the war by 
several months. There are many who would 
go farther and declare that modest pre- 
paredness would forever keep us out of war. 


An international polo match 
on Long Island and a ranch 
in Western Canada combined 
to make it possible for the heir to the British 
throne to visit this country last month. The 
Prince of Wales had been here before, in 
1919, to express Britain’s appreciation of 
America’s aid in the war. This time he was 
on vacation; there were no state functions 
except a call at the White House. The 
western end of Long Island has become the 
dwelling place of half of New York City’s 
millions, while the eastern end—not so 
accessible—has attracted a wealthy class 
who have developed large estates and 
erected palatial mansions. It was there 
that the Prince spent his time, at sport with 
the younger set and entertained royally by 
their elders. The only occurrence to mar 


Our Royal 
Guest 


the pleasure of his visit was the severe 
drubbing which the American polo team 
administered to the challenging British 
four. On the day when the British poloists 
lost the first game, their compatriots on 
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LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


(As part of the nation’s Defense Day activities, a committee of New York business men met with Col. J. L. Walsh, 

district ordnance chief of the Army Reserve Corps, to plan what should be done in case of emergency. The civilians 

in the group are: Elbert H. Gary of the United States Steel Corporation and Guy E. Tripp of the Westinghouse Electric 

Company, both seated; and Samuel McRoberts of the Metropolitan Trust Company and James G. Harbord of the 
Radio Corporation of America, both standing) 


other American fields of sport lost the Walk- 
er Cup golf matches and the Davis Cup 
tennis series besides. But our visitor stood 
it all like a Prince, and even postponed his 
departure for the ranch in Canada so that 
he might see the remaining polo games. 


ihe Last month in these ‘pages al- 
W ying lusion was made to the flight 


around the world by aviators 
of the United States Army. The expedi- 
tion was then in Greenland, midway across 
the Atlantic in a course that enabled them 
to span the ocean with a series of flights— 
from England to the Orkney Islands, to 
Iceland, to Greenland, to the Labrador 
mainland. The Atlantic had twice before 
been crossed by aircraft, five years ago— 
by Americans over a southern route via the 
Azores, and by a British pilot in a dash from 
Newfoundland to Ireland. But the round- 
the-world aviators were the first ever to 
cross the Pacific. Four planes had left 
California in the middle of March, but one 
was wrecked while crossing the Pacific 
and another while crossing the Atlantic. 
Home soil was reached in Maine on Sep- 
tember 5, and from that moment the suc- 
cess of the expedition was assured. The 
aviators pushed steadily on, however, with 


a schedule that would take them across the 
continent to a formal finish at Seattle. 
The critic may suggest that six months is 
a long time to consume in making a circuit 
of the globe when employing the fastest 
means of locomotion. Jules Verne half a 
century ago convinced a credulous public 
that man could even then be transported 
around the world in eighty days. But this 
airplane expedition is the first of its kind; 
it has had to blaze the way, to solve prob- 
lems that could not be foreseen. Success 
is due to the efficiency of the organizers in 
the Army Air Service, with whom the Navy 
coéperated notably, and to the pluck*and 
perseverance of the fliers themselves. 


The Air | What may be gained in aero- 
Mail nautics by persistency and 
perseverance is exemplified in 
the Air Mail Service. Six years ago—in 
May, 1918—the Post Office Department 
inaugurated a system of mail delivery by 
airplane, between Washington and New 
York. Later it experimented with ser- 
vices centering at Chicago and extending 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul, to St. Louis, 
and to Cleveland. In every case it was a 
daytime service. The department fully 
realized, however, that night transportation 
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of mail is a necessity; and it has recently 
developed a system of night flying over an 
illuminated airway. By lighting a route 
between Ohio and Wyoming, with beacons 
three .miles apart, a daily, uninterrupted, 
transcontinental airplane mail service has 
been established between San Francisco 
and New York. The best east-bound 
schedule by rail is ninety hours, but the 
Air Mail Service delivers mail in New York 
thirty-six hours after it leaves San Francisco. 
Intermediate collections and deliveries are 
made at Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Omaha, 
Chicago, and Cleveland. There are four- 
teen regular landing fields, and in the night 
zone there areemergency fields every twenty- 
five miles. The department has placed 
emphasis on safety, both for pilots and for 
mail, and daily service has been maintained 
more than two months without mishap. 
While the country is applauding the aviators 
who have flown around the world it may 
well remember the air-mail pilots who, all 
of them together, fly 6000 miles every day 
in bad weather as well as good. 


Civil War China to-day is fast becoming 
Chit a horrible example of the 
ina ; ; : ; 

perils involved in uncurbed 

militarism. The taxes collected from the 
people go chiefly to finance the armies of 
powerful Tuchuns, or military governors 
of provinces. The national government is 
too weak to assert authority over these 
personal armies, although technically they 
are in its service. The result is that China 
is overrun by war lords whose personal 
ambitions and jealousies engender civil war. 
That is the meaning of the fighting now in 
progress in the Shanghai district. The 
Military Governor of Kiangsu Province, 
Chi Shieh Yuan, is represented as the ag- 
gressor. He is trying to drive out his rival, 
Lu Yung Hsiang, the Tuchun of Chekiang 
Province. If reports are accurate, the 
Tuchun has 40,000 men armed and equipped 
to defend Shanghai, while an even larger 
body of troops is engaged in the attack. On 
September 15 alarming reports came from 
the interior of Chihli, where it was said there 
had been fighting at points about too miles 
northeast of Peking. It was also reported 
that. Tsao-Yang, near Jehol, had been cap- 
cured. This news seemed to indicate that 
the Manchurian Field Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin was advancing on Peking from two direc- 
tions in his effort to overcome the govern- 
ment there. For two years he has smarted 
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under his defeat at the hands of Wu Pei-fu, 
the greatest of Chinese generals. He has 
spent money freely in military preparations. 
It remains to be seen whether General Wu 
can cope successfully with two strong mili- 
tary movements at the same time. 


Our readers are referred to 
Professor Chapman’s article 
“The Cuban Election Prob- 
lem” (page 413), in this number of the 
REVIEW OF REvIEWS, for full information 
concerning the Presidential campaign situa- 
tion in our neighbor republic. As pointed 
out in that article, the two candidates now 
before the Cuban electorate are General 
Gerardo Machado, supported by the Liberal 
and Popular party, and General Menocal, 
the candidate of the Conservative party. 
It is quite possible, however, that one of the 
most popular of the Liberal leaders, Colonel 
Mendieta, may be nominated on a National- 
ist ticket. If he should run under such 
auspices, it is believed that Menocal will 
win a majority of votes. The great element 
of strength in Machado’s campaign is the 
fact that he is actively supported by Presi- 
dent Zayas, who himself declined to run 
for reélection. It seems clear, therefore, 
that ours is not the only republic of the 
Western Hemisphere that is threatened at 
the present moment by third party com- 
plications. 


Cuba’s 
Campaign 


The Irisk As Dr. Shaw shows in_ his 
— article in this number, “Tour- 
ispute 


ing in Great Britain” (page 
372), public men in England have been 
much concerned during the recess of Parlia- 
ment over the Irish Boundary Question. 
Opposition to a settlement of the boundary 
between the Northern Province and the 
Free State by commission seems to have 
arisen from the fear that the area assigned 
to the Northern Province under the law 
by which it was created might be materially 
diminished by action of such a commission. 
The Free State Government, on the other 
hand, makes no demand that there should 
be an arbitrary revision of the boundary 
line, but that such counties as declare by 
vote their desire to belong to one division 
or the other should be annexed in accord- 
ance with such preference. Both sides are 


so determined in the matter that it seems 
likely that the issues of two and three years 
ago will be fought over again in the coming 
session of Parliament. 


A statement of the 
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Northern Province’s case may be found in 
the London Spectator for August -23. 


Two Two important diplomatic ap- 
New pointments were announced 
Ambassadors 


by President Coolidge during 
his vacation in Vermont. Mr. Edgar A. 
Bancroft, one of the foremost members of 
the Chicago bar, was named as Ambassador 
to Japan, while Mr. James R. Sheffield, a 
prominent lawyer of New York City, was 
selected as our next Ambassador to Mexico. 
Both these appointments have been strongly 
commended in the press. Mr. Bancroft is a 
public-spirited citizen who has always 
given much attention to matters outside 
the routine of his profession. He isa student 
and author of standing, one of the most 
eminent graduates of Knox College (II- 
linois), a brother of Frederic Bancroft, the 
well-known historical writer. It was re- 
ported from Tokyo last month that the 
ippointment of an Ambassador from Japan 
to the United States to succeed M. Hani- 
hara was likely to be made immediately. 

















HON. JAMES R. SHEFFIELD, OF NEW YORK 


(Who has been appointed as Ambassador to Mexico, 
succeeding Hon. Charles B. Warren) 
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HON. EDGAR A. BANCROFT, OF ILLINOIS 
(Who has been appointed as Ambassador to Japan) 


Mexico —_— The election of General Calles 
Uncle Sam © the Presidency of Mexico 
in July surprised no one, since 
he had been a candidate for more than a 
year, and it was generally known that he 
was the choice of President Obregon. At 
present he is in Europe. Our Ambassador 
to Mexico, the Hon. Charles B. Warren, 
having worked out the various problems in 
the relations of the two countries, resigned 
his post early in August. Ambassador 
Warren, as head of the American Com- 
mission, negotiated a basis for the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Mexico, and after the De 
la Huerta revolution he was charged with 
the adjustment of problems growing out of 
that affair. The protection of American 
life and property and the settlement of 
disputed claims between Americans and 
Mexicans were direct results of Mr. War- 
ren’s diplomatic initiative. For his success 
in these efforts he received the special 
thanks of President Coolidge. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 13 to September 14, 1924) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 13.—In Connecticut, State Treasurer 
G. Harold Gilpatric is arrested for embezzlement of 
funds of the First National Bank of Putnam, of 
which he was cashier; the bank is wrecked and in 
the hands of a receiver, while Gilpatric is probably 
blind as a result of an attempt at suicide. 

August 14.—-President Coolidge formally accepts 
the Republican nomination for the presidency, after 
a notification speech by Hon. Frank W. Mondell; 
he reviews the record of economy, the arms con- 
ference, and the general policies of the Government. 

Col. William J. Donovan, of New York, is ap- 
pointed Assistant Attorney-General, succeeding 
Earl J. Davis, of Michigan. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, 
returns from his European trip. 

August 15.—New Jersey’s State expenditures are 
published as $50,446,544.35 for the year ended June 
30; they were $15,867,859.39 for the same period 
in Ig19. 

August 18.—Governor Charles W_ Bryan of 
Nebraska formally accepts the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Vice-President in a speech at Lincoln. 

August 19.—General Charles G. Dawes accepts 
the Republican vice-presidential nomination after 
formal notification at Evanston, III. 

In Mississippi primaries, Senator Pat Harrison 
(Dem.) is renominated. 

August 21.—Governor Pinchot reports that 
Pennsylvania is on a cash basis, with a balance of 
$2,577.057 as of May 31; there have been savings of 
16.5 per cent. in salaries, 16.7 per cent. in travel 
expense, 36.7’per cent. in telephone and telegraph 
bills, and 45 1 per cent. in printing bills. 

August 22.—John W. Davis, at Sea Girt, N. J, 
says in a campaign speech; “If any organization, 
no matter what it chooses to be called, whether 
Ku Klux Klan or by any other name . . . attempts 
to make racial origin or religious belief a test of 
fitness for public office, it . . . must be condemned.” 

August 23.—General Dawes, at Augusta, Me., 
declares that the Ku Klux Klan in many localities 
“represents only an instinctive groping for leader- 
ship, moving in the interest of law enforcement, 
. . . but to inject religious and racial issues into 
politics is contrary to the welfare of all the people 
and to the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

Mrs. Miriam A, Ferguson wins the Democratic 
primary nomination for Governor of Texas after 
an anti-Klan campaign with ‘‘Me for Ma” as a 
slogan; her victory is equivalent to election, and she 
will be the first woman Governor in the country. 

August 25.—Chairman William M. Butler ap- 
points a Republican Advisory Committee, with 
John T Adams of Iowa at its head i 

August 26.—Edgar Addison Bancroft, of Illinois, 
is appointed Ambassador to Japan, and James Rock- 
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well Sheffield, of New York, is named as Ambassador 
to Mexico, succeeding Charles B. Warren. 

In Utah, George H. Dern is named by the Demo- 
crats for Governor. 

The South Carolina Democratic primary results 
in renomination of Governor Thomas G. McLeod 
by 107,356 votes against John T. Duncan, who re- 
ceives 68,155; the Senatorial nomination will re- 
quire a second primary. 

The Delaware Republican convention nominates 
T. Coleman DuPont for United States Senator and 
Robert P. Robinson for Governor. 


August 27.—In Montana primaries, Governor 
Joseph M. Dixon (Rep.) is renominated and will 
run against J. E. Erickson (Dem.); Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh (Dem.) is unopposed for renomination, 
while Republicans name Frank Linderman. 

The Idaho Democratic convention nominates 
Frank L. Martin for United States Senator and Al 
Freehafer for Governor; Republicans renominate 
Senator Borah and Governor C. N. Moore. 


August 28.—The President and his family return 
to the White House after a twelve-day vacation at 
Plymouth, Vt. 

August 30.—At Herrin, IIl., a pistol battle be- 
tween Klansmen and their opponents results in 
the death of six men. 


August 31.—John W. Davis, Democratic nom- 
inee, begins a campaign tour through the West. 


September 1.—Senator LaFollette starts his 
radio campaign for the presidency at Station 
WCAP, Washington, D. C., promising to restore 
“this Government to the service of the public, 
to secure to the laborer and producer in all lines a 
greater share of the product of his toil.” 

Mr. Coolidge addresses 120 national labor lead- 
ers, showing by statistics that the American worker 
is better off than laborers in other countries. 

Senator Wheeler, at Boston, berates ‘Wall 
Street’’ as controlling both old parties. 


September 2.—In Wisconsin primaries Governor 
John J. Blaine wins the Republican renomination, 
endorsed by: LaFollette; Theodore Dammann is 
nominated for Secretary of State on Blaine’s endorse- 
ment against a LaFollette man. 

The New Hampshire Republican primaries 
nominate Capt. John G. Winant of Concord for 
Governor. 

The Ministers’ Association of Williamson County, 
[Herrin], Ill., demands removal of Sheriff George 
Galligan and State Attorney Delos Duty, accused 
of protecting unlawful elements. 

September 4.—In South Dakota, seven bankers 
are indicted in connection with failure of their in- 
stitutions; eight others had been indicted previously. 

September 6—President Coolidge makes a 
Lafayette Day speech at Baltimore, Md.... 
John W. Davis speaks to farmers at Omaha, Neb. 
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September 8.—The Maine election results in 
victory for Ralph O. Brewster (Rep.) for Governor 
by 36,000 majority over William R. Pattangall 
(Dem.), while United States Senator Bert M. 
Fernald (Rep.) defeats Fulton J. Redman (Dem.) by 
50,000. (See page 348). 


September 9.—The Massachusetts primaries 
give Frederick H. Gillett, Speaker of the House, the 
Republican senatorial nomination, while Lieut.-Gov. 
Alvin T. Fuller (Rep.) wins the designation for 
Governor; Democrats renominate Senator David 
I. Walsh. 

In the Michigan Republican primary, Senator 
James Couzens and Governor Alex. J. Groesbeck 
are renominated. 

Colorado primaries name Rice W. Means (Rep.) 
for the short term senatorship, while Democrats 
nominate Morrison Shafroth; Republicans name 
Judge Clarence J. Morley to run against Governor 
William E. Sweet (Dem.); Senators Lawrence C. 
Phipps (Rep.) and Alvah B. Adams (Dem.) are re- 
nominated for the regular term. 

In the Vermont primaries Franklin S. Billings 
(Rep.) and Howard E. Shaw (Dem.) are named 
for Governor. ‘ 

The Democratic convention in Delaware names 
James M. Tunnell for Senator and Joseph Bancroft 
for Governor. 

Cole L. Blease wins the senatorial nomination in 
the Democratic run-off primary of South Carolina. 

Louisiana Democrats, in primary, renominate 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell. 

Arizona Republicans nominate Dwight B. Heard 
for Governor, and the Democrats renominate 
Governor G. W. P. Hunt. 


September ro.—In Georgia Democratic primaries, 
Senator W. J. Harris is renominated over ex- 
Senator Thomas W. Hardwick. 

In Washington State primaries Colonel R. H. 
Hartley is nominated by Republicans for Governor; 
the Democrats name Mayor B. F. Hill. 

The Connecticut Republican convention names 
Lieut.-Gov. Hiram Bingham, of Yale, for Governor. 


September 11.—General Dawes, at Milwaukee, 
declares that LaFollettism is animated by the 
vicious purpose of undermining our constitutional 
foundation. . . . John W. Davis speaks at Denver, 
denouncing the Klan and oil frauds, and criticizing 
recent reclamation developments. 


September 12.—The first national defense test 
is held, in which the federal army, national guard, 
officers reserve, and industry are mobilized for 
service with more than a million men under arms 
before nightfall. ... General John J. Pershing 
broadcasts (over linked telephone and radio sys- 
tems) his farewells to Corps Area commanders 
from New York to San Francisco, each hearing the 
conversations between the General and the others, 
while millions of radio fans “listen in” across the 
entire continent. 

John W. Davis makes a defense day speech at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., urging American “exertion in 
time of peace no less courageous than valor in the 
time of war.’ 


September 13. Mr. John W. Davis, at Topeka, 
Kan., denounces the Republican party as represent- 
ing special privilege. 


September 14.—LaFollette’s use of the word 
“Progressive” as a party designation is strongly 


criticized by prominent Roosevelt followers in a 
statement issued to the public. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 14.—The Japanese Minister of War, 
Lieut.-Gen. Issei Ygaki, secures appcoval for an 
army reorganization scheme involving elimination 
of four divisions and transfer of another to Korea 
to permit expansion of aeronautics. 


August 15.—Brazilian reports declare that a 
siege has been proclaimed in the States of Amazonas, 
Sergipe, and Bahia. 

The Mexican Congressmen unopposed at the 
July elections meet under armed guard with the 
Permanent Commission to act as the Electoral 
Congress, to examine credentials of newly elected 
Congressmen; there is serious split between the 
Labor and Agrarian elements in the radical ranks 
behind President Calles. 

Dr. Eligio Ayala is inaugurated President of 
Paraguay. 


August 21.—The German Reichsrat adopts all 
the bills effectuating the Dawes plan, including 
legislation establishing the bank of emission and the 
constitutional amendment relating to railways. 

General Higenio Aguilar, Mexican revolutionist 
of Vera Cruz, surrenders to the Federal Government. 


August 22..—The Italian Cabinet approves the 
London Conference agreement on reparations and 
endorses the Italo-American liquor convention. 


August 23.—President Zayas of Cuba announces 
that he will not be a candidate of the Popular party 
for reélection; General Menocal, Conservative, 
and General Machado, Liberal, are the only presi- 
dential candidates in the field. 

At Khartum, Egypt, a joint court-martial of 
Egyptians and Sudanese condemns three ringleaders 
of the recent disturbance at Atbara to two years in 
prison. 


August 26.—The French Chamber having rati- 
fied the London Conference agreement, 336 to 204, 
the Senate also approves it, 181 to 37; the 74 
Poincaré Senators refrain from voting. 

August 26-27.—The Lausanne Treaty is ratified 
by the French Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 


August 27.—Rival ambitions of the military 
governors of Kiangsu and Chekiang provinces in 
China prompt an armed outbreak at Qui-san near 
Shanghai. 

Germany is reported to have discharged 400,000 
of her 1,600,000 Government employees as an econ- 
omy measure. 

August 29.—The Reichstag passes the Dawes plan 
railway bill, 314 to 127, obtaining the necessary 
two-thirds majority; the banking bill is passed by 
vote of 295 to 172, two-thirds majority not being 
required; and the final bill required to authorize 
the industrial debentures is also passed. 

The Russian Soviets sentence to death for revo- 
lutionary activities Colonels Orloff, Nazaroff, and 
Kaslinin, and twenty-two other Kuban Cossacks. 


August 30.—The Reichstag adjourns until Oc- 
tober 15 after a debate on the tariff which so arouses 
the Communists that they leave the chamber 
without a quorum. 

September 1.—S. Gonzalo Cordova is inaugurated 
as President of Ecuador, succeeding Jose Luis 
Tamayo. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY FLIERS REACH NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 8 IN THEIR AERIAL 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE WORLD 


September 2.—A plan is broached for uniting 
Ulster and Dublin in an Irish Free State dominion, 
with separate parliaments and executives for North 
and South 

September 4.—In Honduras, the American offer 
of mediation between the Ferrera rebels and Pro- 
visional President Tosta is accepted. 

September 8.—President Tsao Kun of China 
dismisses the military governor of Chekiang Pro- 
vince (Lu Yung-hsiang) and orders Kiangsu troops 
to suppress him. .. . Far to the northward, Gen 
Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian war lord, declares war 
against the Peking government of President Tsao 
and Gen. Wu Pei-fu. 

In Chile, the army junta places in power a cabinet 
headed by General Luis Altamirano; a legislative 
program of the Cabinet is approved. 

September 10o.—In Chile, President Alessandri— 
who offered his resignation—is given a six months 
leave of absence by the Parliament. 

Ecuador suffers a revolution headed by Dr 
Rafael Florencio Arizaga; the Government sends 
troops from Quito with machine guns. 

September 12.—A new Chilean Cabinet is formed 
by Alcibiades Roldan, on a commission from 
Altamirano. 

Rebel forces are finally driven out of the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo into Parana, abandoning a depot 
of war materials and supplies. 

The Italian political situation is disturbed by the 
murder of Deputy Casalini, a Fascist; Mussolini 
takes firm measures for maintaining order and dis 
courages demonstrations of sympathy. 

September 13 —Ecuador troops near Ibarra de- 
feat rebel forces led by Jacinto Jijon Camano. 


September 14.—It is announced that France 
has decided to discontinue the Colonial peniten- 
tiaries at Devil’s Island, French Guiana. 

Premie1 Herriot considers a plan for payment of 
the French war debt to America drafted by Edward 
N Hurley of the World War Debt Commission. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


August 15.—French and German diplomats at 
the London Conference agree on evacuation of the 
Ruhr, to be complete within a year. 

August 16 —The Agreement of London, embody- 
ing European acceptance of the Dawes report, is 
signed at the final plenary session of the London 
Conference after a month of deliberation; ratifica- 
tion must be had from the French and German 
parliaments. 

French and German diplomats arrange for a con- 
ference on October 1 to negotiate a trade treaty. 


August 18.—French troops begin evacuation of 
Offenbourg and Appenweier, internationa’ train 
service between Paris and Warsaw and Paris and 
Frague having been resumed. 

The labor office of the League of Nations at 
Geneva issues a report on unemployment cycles. 

August 20.—The League of Nations Mixed Com- 
mission, which investigated the murder of seventeen 
Bulgarian peasants at Tarlis, Greece, in July, reports 
that it was the work of Greek agents provocateurs 
and Lieutenant Doxakis, a former Comitadji chief; 
the Greek Government is not involved and aided in 
the investigation. 

August 21.—The United States and Holland exe- 
cute a treaty against illegal importation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, the ninth treaty of its kind. 

The United States is invited to participate ir the 
League Disarmament Commission to be appointed 
by the Assembly in September. 

August 28.—The French Cabinet appoints as 
delegates to the League Assembly, MM. Aristide 
Briand, Leon Bourgeois, and Paul Boncour. 

The Interparliamentary Union meets at Geneva. 


August 29.—The Prince of Wales, en route to his 
Canadian ranch, arrives at New York for a vacation 
on Long Island. 

The League Council meets at Geneva under the 
presidency of Paul Hymans of Belgium. 
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THE AMERICAN ROUND THE WORLD FLIERS 


(Third from the left is Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, commander. while at the right is Lieutenant Nelson, both of whom suc- 

ceeded in piloting their original planes through the world flight. Lieutenant Wade, who was forced down before 

reaching Iceland, is in the center. Second from the left is General Patrick, commander of the Army Air Service, who 

welcomed the fliers at Boston. Left to right are: Lieut. John Harding, Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Lieuts. Lowell H. 
Smith, Leigh Wade, A. H. Ogden, Arnold, and Erik Nelson) 


August 30.—Formal signatures of the Allies and 
Germany are affixed to the four agreements effectu- 
ating the Dawes plan and resulting from the London 
Conference; Owen D. Young is appointed tempo- 
rary Agent General of Reparations and will organize 
the work; Georges Leverve (French) becomes Com- 
missioner of Railroads, Leon Delacroix (Belg.) is 
named as trustee of railroad securities, Signor 
Nogara trustee of industrial securities, and Andrew 
Mack'eydean Commissioner of the pledged revenues 
of the Reich; Gates W. McGarrah (American) is 
appointed a director of the new German bank of 
issue. 


August 31.—The French Peace Award competi- 
tion, carrying a prize of 100,000 francs, offered by 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston, Mass., is won by a 
plan suggesting a European League of Nations 
within a World League. 


September 1.—Giuseppe Motta, former Swiss 
President, is chosen president of the fifth Assembly of 
the League of Nations. 


September 2.—The revised American plan for 
disarmament and security, the product of Prof. 
James T. Shotwell, is presented to the League 
through M. Herriot, it defines as an aggressor any 
nation which declines World Court jurisdiction and 
contains an agreement to participate in a permanent 
advisory conference on disarmanent. 

Germany pays 200,000,000 gold marks as first 
instalment under the Dawes plan to the Agent 
General for Reparations Payments. 


September 3.—The Reparations Commission 
appoints Seymour Parker Gilbert, Jr., to succeed 
Owen D. Young as permanent Agent General of 
Reparations Payments. 


September 4.—The British Premier, Ramsay 
MacDonald, addresses the League Assembly on 
behalf of arbitration. 

The Moors cut off Tetuan from Tangiers, and 
Spanish troops attempt to reopen the railway. 

September 5.—Premier Herriot of France, before 
the League Assembly, accepts compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but wants assurances of protection against 
aggression before disarming. 

Max Huber, a Swiss, is elected President of the 
Court of International Justice, his term to run from 
1925 to 1927. 

Generals Primo Rivera, Jordana, Buslera, and 
Rodriguez-Pedre leave Madrid for Morocco. 

The Mexican-American General Claims Commis- 
sion adjourns after preliminary organization, until 
March 23, 1925; Mexican Commissioner Dr. 
Genaro Fernandez MacGregor returns to Mexico, 
Jeaving Dr. Benito Flores in charge. 

September 6—The League Assembly unani- 
mously adopts a resolution for the study by the 
Disarmament Commission of changes in the 
League Covenant and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice protocol to promote disarma- 
ment and compulsory arbitration, with a view to an 
early conference of nations. 

September 9.—At Shanghai, China, foreign war- 
ships land 1,100 marines, 250 American, 360 British, 
400 Japanese, and roo Italian; Shanghai volunteers 
are also mobilized to protect the city from the 
encroaching battle of Chekiang and Kiangsu forces. 

September 11.—Sir Cecil Hurst tells the League 
Assembly that Great Britain will accept compul- 
sory arbitration, if not brought to court for search 
and seizure by her navy in the interests of maintain- 
ing or restoring peace. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


August 13.—In China, widespread floods sub- 
merge thousands of villages and drown 50,000 
persons. 


August 14.—Dr. Louis Arensberg, of Uniontown, 
Pa., is elected as Commander-in-Chief of the 
G. A. R., at Boston. 


August 20.—A bandit-proof mail car is tested 
under service conditions near Brewster, N. Y. 

August 21.—The American fliers, Lieut. Lowell H. 
Smith and Lieut. Erik Nelson, reach Greenland, 
after an 825-mile flight from Iceland. 


August 26.—Wilson & Company, Inc., the big 
Chicago packers, go into receivership. 

August 27.—The ZR-3, the Zeppelin dirigible 
built in Germany for the United States, makes 
a trial flight at Friedrichshafen. 

In Italian Somaliland, the new railroad between 
Mogdishu and Afgoi is officially opened. 

Army aviators radiocast 200 miles while 4,000 
feet up in an airplane, with no ground wire. 

August 31.—The American round-the-world fliers 
reach Labrador mainland from Greenland. 

September 1.—Epinard, Europe’s 1923 champion 
race-horse, loses by a neck in the first of a series of 
international sweepstakes, at Belmont’ Park, N. Y., 
to Wise Councillor. 

September 4.—The American Woolen Company 
passes the dividend on common stock, causing a 
selling flurry in the New York stock market. 

September 5.—The world fliers reach home soil at 
Casco Bay, Me., when forced to land by fog. 

September 6.—A collection of 150 codices of 
Livy’s History of Rome is discovered by Prof. 
Mario de Martino-Fusco of Naples; they are copies 
of the 142 books with an index written in “uncial.” 

September 9.—The world fliers are greeted by the 
President at Washington, D. C., on the final cross- 
continental “leg” of their globe circuit. 

September 13.—-The United States polo team 
defeats the English team at Meadow Brook, L. I., 
by a score of 16 to 5. 


OBITUARY 


August 15.—Viscount Francis Knollys, private 
secretary to King Edward, and former secretary to 
King George, 87. . . . Prof. Richard Green Moul- 
ton, of Chicago University, 75. John J. Ridg- 

way, a leading Philadelphia lawyer, 82. . . Dr. 
Louis Julien Picot, North Carolina physician, 71. 

August 16.—Richard Merrill Whitney, director 
of the — aa: Defense Society, of Washington, 
D.C. : Theodore Wright, former editor in 
chief of ‘he Philadelphia Record, 93. 

August 17.—Frank C. Osborn, manager of the 
Munson Steamship Lines, 50. . . . Dr. John Timothy 
Geraghty, noted Johns Hopkins urologist and 
surgeon, 48. 

August 18.—Le Baron Bradford Colt, 
States Senator and noted jurist, 78. 

August 19.—Charles Edward Dudley Tibbits, 
founder of the National Municipal League, go. 

August 20.—Lucy Page Gaston, reformer and 
founder of the Anti-Cigarette League, 64... . 
Benjamin N. Oxnard, Savannah beet sugar ‘manu- 
facturer, 68. 


United 


August 21.—Col. Samuel Vinton Ham, U. S. A., 
Chief of Staff of the Sixth Army Corps Area, 50. . 
Charles Bertrand Lewis (““M Quad”), humorous 
newspaper writer, 82. 


August 22.—Judge Charles Ambrose De Courcy, 
of-Massachusetts Supreme Court, 67. . . . Georze 
Redfern Caine, actor, 80. 


August 24.—George Lauder, former partner of 
Andrew Carnegie, 87....De Witt Clinton, 
emeritus librarian of Union College, 73. . 
Dr. George Theodore Welch, former president of the 
New Jersey Medical Association. 

August 25.—Dr. Oliver Whipple Huntington, 
of Rhode Island, chemist and founder of Cloyne 
House School, 66. 

August 26.—Thomas Allen, chairman of the 
Boston Art Commission and painter, 74. 

August 27.—Lieut. William Manning, U. S. N., 
retired, last su. vivor of the Perry expedition to 
Japan, 89... . Sir William Maddock Bayliss, 
noted British physiologist, 64. . . . E. J. Chamber- 
Jain, former president of Grand Trunk Railway, 70 

August 28.—David Marston Clough, former 
Governor of Minnesota, 77. ... Henry William 
Massingham, noted English Liberal journalist, 
64... . Henry T. Gage, former Governor of 
California, 72... . Dr. Frederick Fehleisen, of 
San Francisco, discoverer of erysipelas bacillus, 60. 

August 31.—Henry J. Case, inventor of harvest- 
ing machinery, 84. 

September 1.—William Henry Riggs, art 
connoisseur and collector. . . . Lieut.-Gen. Sarsuel 
Baldwin Marks Young, U. S. A. retired, first 
head of the War College and veteran of the Civil 
War, Spanish War, and Philippine insurrection, 
84... . Count Bernard-Gabriel d’Haussonville, 
dean of the French Academy, 81. 

September 2.—Maj.-Gen. Asher L. Miner, of 
Pennsylvania National Guard, 64... . William 
J. Healy, Chicago politician, 52. Dr. William 
F rederick Kuhn, distinguished Kansas City neurolo- 
gist, 75. - Romeyn Beck Hough, of Lowville, 
Nady authority on trees, 67. 

September 3.—Dr. Silas McBee, founder of the 
Constructive Quarterly and former editor of the 
Churchman, 71... . Adam Willis Wagnalls, the 
Lutheran minister who became prominent as a 
book and magazine publisher, 80 Col. 
Samuel] Merrill, formerly a prominent Indianapolis 
book publisher, 93. . . . Maria Thomps.on Daviess, 
artist and writer, 52. Jennie Smith, railroad 
evangelist, 82... . Dario Resta, automobile racer. 

September 4.—Rev. John Ballard Rendall, presi- 
dent of Lincoln University (Pennsylvania), noted 
educator of Negroes, 77. 

September 5.—Pliny Titus Sexton, chanceilor 
emeritus of the New Yor: State Board of Regents, 
84... . Willard C. Lipe, Syracuse gear manu- 
facturer, 63. . . . Helen Tracy, actress, 74. 

September 7.—Former  Archduchess 
Valerie, of Austria, 56. 

September 8.—Dr. Philo Marvin Buck, for half a 
century a Methodist missionary in India, 78... . 
Judge Enoch Hogate, dean of Indiana University 
Law School, 74. 

September 9.—-Alexander Pope, animai painter, 75. 

September 12.—Rear-Adm, Corwin Pottenger 
Rees, U. S.N., retired, 76. 
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POLITICS AND PEACE 


A CARTOON INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


























WHERE DO YOU STAND ON THE KLAN? A HARD TRAIL FOR THE PROSPECTOR 
From the World (New York) From the Evening Post (New York) 
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AND HERE WE’VE BEEN THINKING IT WAS A THE VOTER IS STALKED BY BIG GAME, WITH 
GOOD STRING OF FISH A WILD-CAT ON THE TRAIL ALSO 
From the Inquirer © (Philadelphia, Pa.) From the Journal (Kansas City, Mo.) 
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THE STORM FROM THE WEST 
From the Labor Age (New York) 


HE Third Party and its candidate 

continue to attract more attention 
from the cartoon press than is accorded 
to either of the candidates of the older 
parties. The famous pompadour of Senator 
LaFollette makes the job an easy one for 
the artist. The favorite theme is the extent 
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THE LABORER MAY S8E SKEPTICAL 
From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 


to whicn he can gather in the elusive 
“labor vote” and the “farmer vote.” He 
has been a champion of both those classes 
while in Congress. Another question is, 
How many of the Roosevelt progressives 
will vote for the Wisconsin Senator? ha 
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From the Post (Washington, D. C.) 











“ YouR CHILDREN ARE 
Nor IN SCHOOL ! 

You HAVE No JOB! 
YOUR DINNER PAIL iS 
Nor FuLL! 

You HAVE NOTHING ’ 
IN THE SAVINGS BANK, 
You ARE IN ABJECT 
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THE HYPNOTIST 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 
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POLITICS AND PEACE—IN CARTOONS 
























When the Progressives needed LaFollette’s help When LaFollette needs the Progressives’ help 
THE PROGRESSIVE BANNER—From the Tribune © (Chicago. III.) 




















THE HANDICAP 
From the /Wustrated Daily Herald (San Francisco, Cal.) 


{Nore of the presidential candidates was born in a mansion, ‘ ” 
but this cartoonist would have us believe that Senator La- “WHAT BEAUTIFUL EYES YOU HAVE! 


Follette’s birthplace in Primrose, Wis, was even more humble 
than Mr. Coolidge’s in the Vermont hills] 











From the Journal Courier (New Haven, Conn.) 
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THE ONE CROP FARMER-—From the News (Omaha. Neb.) , 
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THREE PRESIDENTIAL PERFORMERS. ALL ON 
THE SAME WIRE 


From the Sun (Pittsburgh, Pa.} 
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From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) without Issues? And if there =—s So Eee ha’ 
issues the old ones must be made to do. cri 

Thus the tariff reappears every four years, nei 

and charges of corruption or extravagance shc 

are always brought against the party in thi 

power. In these respects, at least, the ten 

present campaign is not different from others. too 
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From the News (Dayton. Ohio) From the Evening World © (New York) in his « 
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POLITICS AND PEACE—IN CARTOONS 





THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


“No. Itdoesn’t gothat way. You must Jay on a productive 


counter-weight. 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 


German cartoons since the Armistice 
have always pictured the German as 
crippled by the war and mistreated by his 
neighbors—who in turn are invariably 
shown as healthy and prosperous. With 
this word of introduction the reader’s at- 
tention is drawn to the four German car- 
toons reproduced on this page, all of which 
relate to American aid as expressed in the 
formulation and acceptance of the Dawes 
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THE AMERICAN LOAN—AND ITS EFFECT 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
[The crippled German obtains a loan; but the efforts of Brit- 


ain, France, Italy, and Japar to share in his good fortune result 
in his complete collapse] 
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THE FINANCIAL HELPER 


MorGan. “Halt! 


Thus far and no farther!’ 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 

[The German is the unwilling plaything of the Frenchman, the 
Briton, and the Italian; but the American banker has at last 
called a halt] 
plan. This involves France’s withdrawal 
from German soil and an international 
loan to Germany. 
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THE DAWES PLAN—ACCORDING TO THE 
FRENCH CONCEPTION 


From Magdeburgische Zeitung (Madgeburg, Germany) 
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PEACE HAS FOUND A FRIEND 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


























RAMSAY MACDONALD RESCUES EUROPE 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


[The fair maiden is “*European Restoration,’ while the 
beasts represent the various parliamentary defcats suffered 
by the British Premier in domestic matters] 





























THE FRENCH PREMIER RETURNS FROM 


THE ECLIPSE LONDON 
From Ere Nouvelle (Paris, France) “*My poor little one, [ have nothing, but it is with a good heart 
(France’s new Premier, Herriot, eclipses his predecessor, that I give it to you. 
Poincaré, as a result of the London Conference agreement] From Le Cri de Paris (Paris, France) 


























THE HERRIOT-MACDONALD IDYL—VIEW FROM THE FRONT AND FROM THE BACK 
From IJzvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
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THE BANKERS AT THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON 


PEACE. “I invoke Equity, Humanity, Justice!”’ 
BANKERS: ‘“‘ Your speech is obscure. Kindly translate those ideas into figures.” THE “aa 


From Jl Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
a . 2 Russtan‘ “Do as I have done! Pay 
Restoration of peace and harmony in Europe within recent years has been mostly with promises!” 
a matter for financiers and economists. At the Conference of London, especially, 
it was necessary that the agreements of diplomats should meet with the approval of From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, 
bankers] Holland) 
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THE RECONCILIATION OF GERMANY AND FRANCE 


“Let’s talk to one another! Can’t we at least have a quiet, neighborly conversation?’ 












From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 

































TOURING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


SOME CASUAL OBSERVATIONS 
BY ALBERT SHAW 


[The Editor of the Review or Reviews, who is spending a few weeks abroad, sends from London the 
following remarks upon public affairs and general conditions in Great Britain] 


HE British Parliament from time im- 

memorial has adjourned for the open- 
ing of the grouse-shooting season, no matter 
how great the urgency of public business. 
Grouse-shooting begins on August 12. 
‘It had been agreed that Parliament would 
convene again just before the beginning of 
November—to be exact, on October 28. 
And so the members of both Houses had 
planned variously for their annual three- 
months’ “‘holiday”’ excursions and occupa- 
tions. Most of them were to sojourn in 
rural England and Scotland; but many 
were visiting distant parts of the earth. 


Parliament’s Holiday Shortened 


At the last moment, however, critical 
questions came to the front, and instead 
of continuing in session during August; 
it was planned to sacrifice October at the 
altar of public duty. Thus the new session 
will begin on September 30, and it is likely 
to be one of the most profoundly important 
in recent British history. 

Seldom have so many public matters 
of the highest quality of importance ever 
competed with one another for the atten- 
tion of a Cabinet and a Parliament. An 
immense program of unfinished business 
was pressing upon the House of Commons 
during the first week of August, as the date 
of adjournment (August 8) was approach- 
ing. I shall mention some of these issues 
in subsequent paragraphs; but I must at 
once remark that it was the recurrence of 
the Irish question in an acute phase that 
was wholly responsible for the reduction of 
the vacation period irom twelve weeks to 
less than eight. A treaty with Soviet- 
Russia, suddenly concluded after months 
of dickering, will also claim attention, 
and may be flatly rejected by Parliament. 

The American newspapers will have told 
readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS a great 
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deal about the Irish question as regards the 
boundary negotiations that had been— 
and still are—pending; but I may venture a 
remark or two, at a later point in this letter 
as to the prevalent British sentiment. 


American Politics at Long -~*nge 


Meanwhile, however, let me :nterpolate 
a word upon th, transatlantic exchange of 
information for the press. I arrived in 
England in the middle of July after having 
written my comments for the August 
REVIEW on our American political situation, 
and after having hovered about the precincts 
of the Democratic Convention for almost 
three weeks. Nothing could have been a 
more restful and agreeable change from 
the scenes at Madison Square Garden than 
a voyage on the President Roosevelt of the 
United States Lines. A veteran editor, 
accustomed to American political campaigns, 
knowing how to discount partisan claims 
and pretensions, could indulge in a vacation 
abroad without any doubts regarding the 
present or prospective welfare of the coun- 
try, in so far as governmental and political 
activities dominate our national life. Calvin 
Coolidge was strong in the well-deserved 
confidence of the country. The Democratic 
Convention had no fault to find with him. 
If the Republican Convention had _ been 
held a month later than the date of its 
opening at Cleveland, it in turn could have 
found no fault with Democracy’s nominee, 
John W. Davis. 

The greater the distance, day by day, 
that separated us from the American coast 
line, the more satisfactory appeared the 
alternative as between the Coolidge and 
Dawes ticket on the one hand, and that of 
Davis and Bryan on the other. As for 
LaFollette and Wheeler, the country has 
known the head of that ticket for a long 
time and his running mate for only a short 
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time; but it knows them both as public men 
of caliber, of capacity for leadership, and 
of courage in combat. They are severe 
critics of some tendencies of this period. 
But I do not think that they will be given 
a mandate to re-write the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Paucity of American News in Britain 

These casual remarks about our electoral 
contest as it appears at long range are 
preliminary to what I was about to say 
regarding international news. British news 
and general European and foreign news 
summaries and comments are every day 
prepared for American consumption in 
large quantities at wholesale, and dis- 
tributed at retail by press agencies, syndi- 
cates and otherwise, to at least forty million 
American readers. In a single week there 
is more British and European news in the 
New York Times, to name one typical 
American newspaper, than there is Ameri- 
can news in many British newspapers 
during six months, if not an entire year. I 
am referring now to political and general 
news. British readers at this moment are 
barely conscious that a presidential election 
is pending. I must admit that they have 
been reading something about a sensational 
murder trial in Chicago. I must hasten also 
to explain that the leading papers give a 
condensed Wall Street market report daily, 
while cotton prices are of course followed 
with care because of the interests centered 
at Liverpool and Manchester; and wheat, 
as an international commodity, is also a 
subject of daily report. 


‘Englishmen Have Enough to Think About 
at Home 


The almost total lack of American 
political news here may be taken as a 
friendly compliment. Our conditions in 
the United States are regarded as stable. 
There are no misunderstandings between 
the British and American Governments. 
All official information that is desired 
flows freely through diplomatic channels. 
The American tariff also is regarded here 
as essentially non-political, since the Under- 
wood schedules of 1913 reflected the fact 
that the South had become quite as def- 
initely protectionist as the North. The 
new immigration policy is well known here 
in England to have been shaped with a 
view to admitting a larger number of 
British people, and a relatively smaller 
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number from Eastern and Southern Europe. 

There are excellent and well-informed 
correspondents of some of the British news- 
papers in America; but at present they have 
little to write that. claims general attention. 
This is because the British public, as I have 
said, takes the United States for granted as 
regards domestic stability, trustworthiness 
and friendliness, and because there is so 
much going on in these Islands to fill the 
newspapers and engage the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Davis as Ambassador at London— 
succeeding the lamented Walter H. Page— 
was admired and respected. Everybody 
in British public life knows that if he were 
elected President Mr. Davis would name 
as Secretary of State and as Ambassador 
men who were straightforward and sincere, 
and who would be acceptable to the British 
Government and people. But, meanwhile, 
it is equally well known that the Republican . 
Administration is one meriting full respect. 


The Visit of Secretary Hughes 


Furthermore, this feeling of esteem and 
confidence has been enhanced by several 
recent events. Nothing could have been 
more timely than the July visit of Secretary 
Hughes in his capacity as president of the 
American Bar Association. Let me hasten 
to make clear the fact that this visit was 
regarded as a public matter of extraordinary 
interest and of immediate concern. It’ 
filled large spaces on the front pages of the 
British newspapers. The various speeches 
made by Mr. Hughes were printed in full 
by the London Times and by other impor- 
tant papers, and they were praised in terms 
wholly gratifying to the American friends 
of our distinguished Secretary. The Secre- 
tary has an almost unrivaled power of 
statement and of analysis. His intelligence 
has been enriched by .wide experience and 
by prodigious industry at the Bar, on the 
Bench, as Governor of New York, and as 
Secretary of State. He displaved here in 
England a quality of reasonableness and 
right feeling that appealed at once to the 
British character, and that made Mr. 
Hughes altogether the man of the hour. 


Services Rendered by Mr. Hughes 


Nor should it be supposed that Mr. 
Hughes was merely here on exhibition. 
His addresses in the great Westminster 
Hall and elsewhere were, indeed, intellectual 
and oratorical efforts of the first rank, as was 
attested by the highest English authorities. 
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But his services behind the scenes were of 


more actual influence than his public state- 
ments. He was here at a critical conjunc- 
ture in the protracted work of the Con- 
ference of Premiers that was preparing the 
way, for the practical inauguration of the 
Dawes plan. He was a most helpful and 
influential counsellor while in London; and 
his flying visits to France and Belgium 
carried reassurance with them. Not less 
important were the consequences of his 
decision to extend his journey to Germany, 
and to meet the Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister just before they started to London. 
Our Bar Association had reason to be proud 
of its new president, as well as to be en- 
thusiastic over the hospitality extended to 
our great delegation of judges and lawyers 
by the King, the British Government, the 
legal profession of England and Scotland, 
and the press without exception. 


Ambassador Kellogg’s Important Aid 


I do not know just how much was printed 
in the United States regarding the part 
taken by our Ambassador, Hon. Frank B. 
Kellogg, in the arduous conferences on the 
Dawes plan. Having known Mr. Kellogg 
well through many years, I was never in 
doubt as to the impression that his solid 
abilities—shown in his successful career 
as a legal advisor in large matters, and in 
his work as United States Senator—would 
make upon the British Foreign Office and 
upon men here who are in public life. But 
none of us could have foreseen exactly how 
great were to be Mr. Kellogg’s opportuni- 
ties to render international services of the 
very kind for which he was most eminently 
fitted. President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes had given Mr. Kellogg ample free- 
dom to exercise his own judgment; and he 
never hesitated when he could render con- 
structive aid. He displayed the same kind 
of quiet and careful but firm capacity to 
express the final conclusion at many points 
in the delicate negotiations that Mr. Root 
would have shown if he had been the 
American member of the Conference. 

The people of the United States have 
vast interests that are involved in the full 
success of the Dawes plan. Mr. Kellogg 
never forgot this fact for a moment. No 
notes were kept of most of the discussions 
in the Conference—discussions that filled 
many hours by day and by night for several 
weeks—and few people may ever know how 
valuable have been Mr. Kellogg’s services. 


America’s Part in Promoting European 
Agreement 


These allusions to American official 
influence at London this season are in fur- 
ther support of the remarks. that I made 
editorially in the August number of the 
REvIEw OF REVIEWS on the question 
whether or not we have a foreign policy. All 
European statesmen would admit that we 
are doing everything that could now be done 
by us to promote Europe’s political and 
economic return to normal conditions. Mr. 
Hughes made it clear, in frank presentation 
of the alternatives, that a certain detach- 
ment on our part has advantages, because 
it enables us to render services as arbitrator 
and impartial friend that we could not so 
efficiently contribute if we were more 
closely involved. 

When the London Conference began, the 
British and French Governments were {ar 
apart. As M. Herriot puts it, the “Entente 
Cordiale”’ was an “Entente disrupted” 
and no longer in existence. Premiers Mac- 
Donald and Herriot, with Premier Theunis 
of Belgium, could—as three sensible and 
broad-minded individuals—have agreed 
readily enough. But they had to carry 
with them the confidence and support of 
their respective countries. The plans 
finally agreed upon by them provided for 
the selection of Americans as the determin- 
ing factors in various parts of the machinery 
for giving effect to the Dawes program. 
Step by step every difficulty was faced and 
overcome. The London Conference attached 
importance to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, this 
being in accordance with American views. 
Behind the scenes, helping Mr. Kellogg 
and the Premiers, were American experts, 
notably Mr. Owen D. Young and Col. 
James A. Logan. Such mien as these will di- 
rect the proceedings under the Dawes plan. 


An American Embassy Building Needed 


The Washington Conference, and these 
recent efforts for the further advancement 
of the cause of peace, have brought the 
British and American Governments to- 
gether in the spirit of harmonious coépera- 
tion, and have now helped to bring France 
and Britain into better relations. 

We cannot well afford henceforth to 
show indifference to the making of provision 
for the fullest exercise of American influence 
in London. It has been hardly excusable 
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in the past that we should have had no 
Embassy building; and it will be unpardon- 
able henceforth to neglect so obvious a 
requirement. The present Ambassador 
was able last January to lease for temporary 
residence the beautiful London home (per- 
fectly furnished and appointed, with price- 
less paintings on the walls) of Lord Crewe, 
who is British Ambassador at Paris. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kellogg, in the most generous 
spirit, have made Crewe House a center of 
American life. The Ambassador’s entire 
salary may, perhaps, be enough to pay the 
rent—but nothing more. 

It is true that Mr. Morgan has given his 
former London residence to the United 
States for the Ambassador’s occupancy. 
This building was used for Red Cross 
purposes during the war, and is in a sad 
state of disrepair. Congress has appro- 
priated something for necessary reconstruc- 
tion, but not nearly enough to produce 
desirable results. Nothing whatever has 
been done toward a beginning of the work 
of repair and rearrangement. Houses are 
now cheap in London, but building work 
is increasingly expensive. Better results 
could probably be secured by buying out- 
right a suitable house, all ready for oc- 
cupancy, than by spending a quarter of a 
million dollars to adapt the Morgan house 
for Embassy purposes. 

Mr. Skinner, the American Consul General 
at London, is about to be transferred to 
Paris after having made for himself, during 
a long period, a most favored and useful 
place as a representative of American busi- 
ness affairs in the great metropolis. The 
reorganization of our consular personnel, 
now proceeding at Washington, under the 
recent Act that codrdinated the consular 
and diplomatic services, is approved by men 
of experience in Europe like Mr. Skinner. 


Comity of the English-Speaking W orld 


The relations of the American people 
with the rest of the English-speaking world 
are rapidly multiplying, through travel, 
trade, and various common interests. And 
thus societies like the English-Speaking 
Union and the Sulgrave institution are of 
timely value in promoting good-will and 
in giving practical help to Americans in 
their study of English history and in 
their visits to places of common interest. 
The restoration of the ancestral home of 
the Washington family, which is in control 
of the George Washington-Sulgrave Insti- 


tution, has made gratifying progress. 
Many American lawyers have visited 
Sulgrave Manor this year, besides several 
thousand other Americans. 


The Irish Boundary Question 


The number of Americans who have been 
traveling in Ireland is also much greater 
this season than at any other time since 
1912 or 1914. The British public as a 
whole is less inclined to take sides in the 
pending issue about the adjustment of 
boundaries between Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State than it is anxious to 
secure an amicable settlement and to see 
that substantial justice is done without 
any further warfare or revolutionary vio- 
lence. As a matter of fact, all political 
parties in England are more or less com- 
mitted to the plan of a further settlement 
of boundary disputes by a commission, in 
which the two parts of Ireland, assisted by 
England, are to participate. But the 
Belfast Government has hitherto stub- 
bornly refused to appoint a commissioner. 

At the end of the recent session of 
Parliament, the Ministry brought in a bill 
providing that, if Ulster should not at 
once select a commissioner, an appoint- 
ment for Ulster should be made by the 
British Government, so that the boundary 
work might proceed at once. President 
Cosgrave and the Free State Government 
at Dublin urged that the British Parliament 
remain in session during August in order 
to pass the bill at once. Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
the Colonial Minister, hurried to Dublin 
to confer, with the result that it was decided 
(as I remarked in the beginning) to shorten 
the Parliamentary recess by four weeks, 
and to push the Irish Boundary Bill to a 
passage early in October. It was greatly 
hoped, meanwhile, that the Belfast Govern- 
ment would relent and that it would not 
be necessary for the British Parliament to 
take the steps proposed. But Mr. Craig, 
Premier of the Belfast (Ulster) Govern- 
ment, has consistently refused to act, hold- 
ing that Northern Ireland will never consent 
to negotiate over any reduction of its control 
over the present area, comprised within the 
six counties now governed from Belfast. 


Strength of the Free State’s Contention 


While much can be said for each of the 
two points of view, the better arguments 
are on the side of the Free State, in its 
contention that counties should be allowed 
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to decide for themselves whether they prefer 
to belong to the one division or to the 
other. A large number of British members 
of Parliament, of all parties, have been 
spending their vacation in Ireland, studying 
the boundary question on the ground. 
The Conservative press of London, mean- 
while, has been expounding the Belfast 
view very aggressively. Thus the debate 
in October on the new Boundary Bill, as 
introduced by the Ministry, will be a 
stormy one, though the measure seems 
likely to succeed. 

Since the Labor Government, under Mr. 
MacDonald, is merely doing its best to 
carry out agreements made by Liberals 
and Conservatives under the leadership 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition govern- 
ment, it is not easy to see how this Labor 
Ministry could be overthrown in October 
or November on the Irish issue. It is 
true, however, that with the Conservative 
press of England supporting Belfast, many 
Conservatives in Parliament will uphold 
Mr. Craig’s position, and that the House of 
Lords will be exceedingly reluctant to 
accept the Boundary Bill. 


_ Striking Success of the Labor Ministry 


As for the Ministry in its personal make- 
up, it is admitted privately, if not publicly, 
by almost every journalist and statesman, 
that it is a surprising success. There are 
many men in the old parties who are ready 
to tell us that Mr. MacDonald is the best 
Foreign Minister that England has had in 
many years. His conduct of the negotia- 
tions with the Allies and afterwards with 
Germany has been marked by convincing 
frankness and _ reasonableness; and _ his 
attractive personal qualities have made it 
especially easy for Americans, Frenchmen 
and even Germans to deal with him. Asa 
parliamentarian he is one of the ablest 
men of this generation. His House of 
Commons manners are of the sort accept- 
able to all parties, and he is a most lucid 
and persuasive public speaker. 


7 
Attainments of Individual Members 


Mr. Snowden, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is admittedly a public financier of 
exceptional skill, as was admitted by his 
party opponents when he presented the 
annual Budget. However, he was some- 
thing of a stickler throughout the negotia- 
tions over the Dawes plan; and even after 
the London agreements were adopted by 
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the negotiators the criticisms of Mr. Snow- 
den continued to embarrass his Prime Min- 
ister and to disturb the French newspapers. 
Snowden is for British prosperity first, and 
for his Socialist ideals afterwards. But he 
is able and honest. 

Mr. Thomas, who is so well known in 
America as a labor leader, and who is now 
Minister for the Colonies, is off on a quick 
trip to South Africa. He is one of the best 
speakers in quick parliamentary debate 
that I have ever heard, and he is fully 
equal to his great tasks as an administrator 
for the Empire. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, whom all American 
students know as a veteran writer and an 
investigator in the history and economics 
of labor and of social progress, commands 
great respect on the Ministerial Bench. His 
province is the “Home Office,” and his 
duties are those of a secretary of internal 
affairs. 

The two greatest owners of newspapers 
in Great Britain are Lord Beaverbrook and 
Lord Rothermere, both of whom are op- 
posing the present “Socialist” Ministry 
with all their popular influence. Yet [ 
have heard Lord Beaverbrook speak in the 
highest terms of the honesty and the in- 
tellectual attainments of the Labor Govern- 
ment, considered individually. As for the 
opinion of Lord Rothermere, he now prei- 
aces a sweeping and detailed attack upon 
the policies of the Labor Cabinet with the 
following characterizations: 


For the Socialist Ministers it can be said that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has filled the office of Prim~ 
Minister with distinction and dignity. Lord Ha’- 
dane, in many ways the ablest man in our publi« 
life, is a tower of strength to the Government. Mr. 
Philip Snowden has won general esteem as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. 
Wheatley have both earned laurels upon the 
Treasury Bench. There have been singularly few 
firebrands among our Socialist Ministers. They 
are almost without exception patterns of amiability. 
But when we have said that our Socialist Ministers 
are charming fellows, what more can we say? 


The only complaint regarding the Prime 
Minister is to the effect that he has been 
so fully absorbed in the duties of the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs that he has not had 
sufficient time to manage the Government 
team as a whole in his capacity as Prime 
Minister. 

Over a period of many years, I have from 
time to time heard a large number of Brit- 
ish Cabinet Ministers and parliamentary 
leaders in the House of Commons, I have 
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seldom heard a better speaker or a more 
acceptable one than Tom Shaw, the labor 
leader who now holds a Cabinet post, and 
who has been successful in conciliating 
numerous industrial disputes and ending 
stubborn strikes. 


Unemployment and Public Works 


The British people are passing through 
a period of difficulty and anxiety, that few 
Americans have understood in its serious- 
ness, by reason of slack employment and 
burdensome taxation. The present Labor 
Government is undoubtedly doing as well 
as either of the other parties could do, to 
deal with conditions that are beyond the 
power of any Government to transform. 
The processes of economic recovery can be 
assisted by laws, and by the efforts of 
governmental authorities; but for the most 
part private enterprise and pluck, with 
courage and endurance, must do the work. 


After all, the MacDonald ministry has to 
rely upon support from the Liberals led by 
Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd George; so 
that it has been moderate in practice, how- 
ever radical in theory. 

To a far greater extent than is generally 
known in America, the British Government 
has been using its borrowing power to aid 
the county and municipal authorities in 
carrying on public works, with a view to 
lessening the evils and hardships of unem- 
ployment. People thus employed in road- 
building and various enterprises are paid 
a very substantial wage. Men out of work 
who can not be afforded public employ- 
ment are granted a certain amount of 
money per week under careful restrictions. 
If, however, they are offered private jobs 
at anything like living wages, they must 
accept and go to work, under penalty of 
being stricken off the list of those receiving 
public aid. It can readily be seen that the 

adjustment of these matters 
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changesin the details of the laws. 
I cannot discover that unem- 
ployment is being diminished 
rapidly or very appreciably. 


Serious Economic Depression 
Depression in the iron and 
steel industry is extreme and 
even alarming. It is said that 
in some of the centers of this 
trade, like Sheffield, a full third 
of the entire population is 
receiving public aid; and the 
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ROAD IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES FOR THE COMING WINTER 


(English roads are as a rule excellent already; but some broad and direct 
motor routes are under construction, the chief present motive being to 


give work to unemployed men. 
by the Government to push these schemes at once) 


About $25,000,000 has been set aside 


ernments are greatly overbur- 


ohsurrou. dened by the financing of public 

OS MS nlp ewichy work of all kinds for the sake 
neigh,” ioacester Ay bree 5 of affording employment to 
oe anthem ott j ae steel workers who are out of 
wae, jobs. . I found in Glasgow, the 


second city of the Empire, that 
shipbuilding on the Clyde and 
various subsidiary industries 
are at low ebb, and that many 
thousands of artisans are idle. 
In the woolen industries of 
Yorkshire and the cotton mills 
of the Manchester district there 
is also a depressed condition 
that affects the welfare of the 
working-class population by 
hundreds of thousands. 
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I am much tempted to discuss the gen- 
eral economic position of Great Britain in 
this post-war period; but I shall hope to 
deal with that in a separate article at some 
future time. Suffice it to say that the 
population of Great Britain is growing 
steadily, and that it is necessary to provide 
not merely for the number of people who 
were living here when the great war broke 
out, but for something like 2,000,000 addi- 
tional human beings. England was im- 
porting by far the greatest part of the 
nation’s food, and it was necessary to ex- 
port manufactured commodities to help 
pay for the imports of bread, meat, cotton 
and other food and raw materials. But 
with the German and Russian buying 
markets so greatly curtailed, and with in- 
dustrial competition steadily increasing in 
Germany, the United States, Canada, 
Japan, India and China, it is hard to see 
how British prosperity can ever be fully 
regained upon the exact lines of pre-war 
enterprise and economic policy. 


Eight-Hour Day in Britain—Longer Hours 
in Germany 

British labor leadership has long held the 
view that there is a somewhat definite 
quantity of employment and a maximum 
aggregate possibility of wage payment. 
If, therefore, hours of work are shortened, 
and individual output is restricted under 
trade-union rules, more people can have 
jobs. The present Labor Government has 
introduced an “Hours of Industrial Em- 
ployment” bill that if enacted into law in 
the near future will provide a statutory 
eight - hour day. Meanwhile, the short 
day has become quite general, through 
agreements between employers and men. 
This, of course, is a mark of advancing 
civilization. But, alas! the trades in Ger- 
many that compete with British industry 
have quite recently (about three months 
ago) gone back to long hours of labor—nine, 
ten and in some cases eleven. Still more 
recently, the manufactories of Holland have 
adopted the new German policy, and other 
Continental countries will follow, in spite 
of the League of Nations Labor Office. 


Threat of German Competition 


There is also pending in Parliament a 
Factories Bill, elaborate in its provisions 
for safeguarding health and improving 
conditions. And this is a humane and 
worthy measure. But taken in conjunction 





with the Hours of Labor Bill, it must 
necessarily add to the difficulties that 
British industry is facing just now. My 
readers should bear in mind the fact that 
the recent Budget measure, as adopted, 
swept away most of the customs duties 
(the McKenna war-time tariff) on manu- 
factured goods. Thus, with the Dawes plan 
going into operation, it is hard to see what 
is to prevent a flood of German-made articles 
in the British home market at prices below 
the actual cost of competing English goods. 
This, certainly, will not relieve unemploy- 
ment in Birmingham or Manchester, or in 
Glasgow or Sheffield. 


Improved Standards of Living 


The problem is rendered not less difficult 
by the fact that the standards of living 
have been notably advanced during the 
period with which I have had acquaintance 
with the ordinary conditions of English 
life. The annual death rate of this vast 
metropolis of London is now about 11 per 
1000 of the population, and this is about the 
rate for the entire country. I can remember 
when the London death toll was approxi- 
mately twice as great. Many years ago I 
became familiar with conditions in the 
slum districts, and with the whole problem 
of poverty in the great English cities. In 
spite of present unemployment, the masses 
of people in the East End of London, in the 
crowded quarters of Glasgow, and in all 
the other populous centers, are far better 
fed, clothed, and housed than they were 
when once upon a time I wrote a book on 
municipal government in Great Britain. 


Housing Schemes 


Improved standards of living, as well as 
actual expansion of numbers, require more 
and better houses. One of the principal 
achievements of the recent session of Parlia- 
ment has been the passage of a bill to pro- 
vide for the construction, during a period 
of fifteen years, of 1,250,000 houses. The 
methods by which the Government is to 
aid localities in this colossal housing scheme 
is a subject that has provoked much con- 
troversial discussion, and I will not now 
venture to deal with it. 

In ro19, at the end of the war, a Housing 
Bill was passed, and this was amended by 
another Act a year ago. Something like 
220,000 houses have been built under the 
act of 1919, of which four-fifths, or perhaps 
175,000 houses, have been constructed by 
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municipal or local authorities, and the rest 
by private builders, or associations, with 
Government aid. Much building, mean- 
while, goes on without assistance from the 
Government, and within the last year or so 
about a hundred thousand new houses 
have thus been provided. For the most 
part these are modest cottages for working- 
men’s families; but they are neat and at- 
tractive, and the suburbs of the hundreds 
of towns and villages that I have recently 
seen show signs of this recent building boom. 


Raising the Quality of the Human Stock 


As regards the high character of the more 
prosperous and successful classes in Great 
Britain it would be superfluous to write 
anything. Certainly no people of finer 
quality or more substantial traits of char- 
acter have ever lived in the world than these 
well-to-do citizens of British allegiance. 
The thing that impresses me most, however 
—and that I must here mention in a word— 
is the steadily improving character and 
quality of the working people. Better 
food and sanitary conditions, along with 
educational opportunities, are, in my opin- 
ion, resulting in a decided average improve- 
ment of the human stock, even as it presses 
upon the means of subsistence in England 
and Scotland. A carefully planned system 
of emigration to the United States, Canada 
and Australia would be advantageous in 
every way, relieving congestion and unem- 
ployment in the mother country and at the 
same time giving desirable accessions to the 
newer lands. 


The Exhibition at Wembley 


The British Empire Exhibition at Wem- 
bley (a London suburb) is not to be judged 
by the standards of the great American and 
French expositions of past years. It is, 
rather, to be considered in its relation to the 
English people themselves. Its real object 
is to make these people acquainted with 
the regions of the earth in which they have 
an especial political and commercial inter- 
est. It will have a marked effect in helping 
to stimulate organized migration. Millions 
of visitors have been attending this Wem- 
bley show from all parts of England. For 
Americans, it is London itself and not Wem- 
bley that this season, as always, is the 
world’s foremost center of interest and of 
unceasing charm. There is no other place 
that has so much to instruct and to attract 
visitors as London. 


Delights of Motoring in England 


Although I have been in England not 
infrequently, I have never before been 
able to see as much of the open country as 
during recent weeks. This has been due 
to spending less for other things and more 
for hired automobiles. I can imagine 
nothing in the world more delightful than 
July and August days and weeks spent 
in comfortable and leisurely motor travel 
in any part of Great Britain whatso- 
ever. The old inns of the coaching period 
that preceded railroads have been revived 
in prosperity by the patronage of auto- 
mobile tourists. Their quaintness remains 
undisturbed because it is everywhere 
recognized as an asset. Their provision 
for the comfort of passing travelers ‘is 
as nearly perfect as could be desired, 
and their charges are reasonable. In 
counties like Devonshire or Cornwall, 
favorite dishes of the region are served 
in old-time fashion. 

The roads are in almost perfect order; 
the fields are of an unsurpassed fertility; 
the quiet charm of the landscape is a thing 
to be felt rather than to be expressed in 
words. While the farms are beautiful, the 
pastures rich, and the grain crops in the 
harvest time most luxuriant, there are 
rapidly changing conditions in agriculture 
about which I am also tempted to write; 
but this is too special a topic for a letter 
of casual observations. 

Heavy taxes are too burdensome for the 
great landlords, and many of them are 
selling land to the tenant farmers. The 
plight of agriculture is discussed every day 
in all the leading newspapers of Great 
Britain. 


The Farm Labor Problem 


The recent session of Parliament enacted 
an Agricultural Laborers’ Wage Bill. As 
in America, labor has been drifting away 
from the farms, and the new law provides 
fo. the regulation of farm wages by local 
boards. But I am inclined to think that 
England should subsidize home-grown 
wheat, and endeavor by direct public 
measures to make the country produce at 
least half of its own food supplies. English 
farms are now selling—with beautiful 
improvements—for less than -Iowa lands 
even at the present calamity market for 
acreage in the corn belt. England, like 
America, ‘is over-municipalized in public 
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policy, while farm lands, as the first national 
essential, have been unduly neglected by 
law-makers since Cobden’s time. The love 
of country life and sports is so profound 
among Englishmen as to constitute a kind 
of religion. It is to be hoped that the out- 
of-door pleasures and the rural pursuits of 
this most agreeably developed of all the 
regions occupied by mankind may not 
decline, but that, on the contrary, they 
may become even more general and popular, 
as the democratic era succeeds the imposing 
institutions of an ancient landed aristocracy. 


Beauty of the Moorlands 


It is impossible for one to realize the 
extent and the wilderness character of the 
moorlands of England and Scotland unless 
one has actually visited them. And the 
only possible way to visit them in a brief 
vacation is to traverse them by the main 
automobile highways. The sense of solitude 
is almost as unrelieved in wide expanses 
of the Scotch Highlands as in northern 
Colorado or Utah. Here and there, as in 
Utah or Wyoming, one sees a flock of 
grazing sheep. The heather reminds one 
somewhat of the sage-brush of our plains. 
Much rain, however, gives a freshness and 
beauty to the British moorlands that our 
arid stretches lack, except for a few brief 
weeks in the year. 


Our Common Heritage 


I have seen literally hundreds of war 
memorials in England. The smallest vil- 
lages and cross-roads hamlets have their 
appropriate stone crosses, or other per- 
manent memorial, each inscribed with the 
names of the lads from the neighborhood 
whose lives were lost in the Great War. A 
profound feeling of sympathy, and a warm 
friendliness must be awakened by such 
observation of the effects of the war upon 
these little British communities. Thousands 
of the villages have kept much of the 
character, architecturally and otherwise, 
that was theirs when our own ancestors 
were living in them, two or three hundred 
years ago. We have a right, therefore, to 
regard them with some quickened emotion. 
The American of British ancestry feels a 


certain thrill of loyalty and affection toward 
these ancient neighborhoods, while he finds 
pleasure in their quaintness and in their air 
of permanence. 


Cheap Travel and Out-Door S ports 


As a practical word I may add that four 
or five people may enjoy motoring tours in 


England and Scotland at very moderate 


expenditure per individual, and may see 
comfortably in a day what _ otherwise 
would require a fatiguing week or ten days. 
Thus I have lately automobiled in Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, Somerset and adjacent 
western counties; in Oxfordshire, Warwick- 
shire and that region at Hastings, Rye and 
the Sussex coast; have visited university 
cities and great schools; and have had 
golf experience on beautiful courses where 
Americans are made welcome and where 
fees are less than we pay at home. 

Golf, tennis and cricket are provided for 
in public playgrounds by an_ increasing 
number of municipal governments. There 
are many such public golf courses in and 
near London, besides dozens of private 
golfing and country clubs. As for Scotland, 
golfing is a serious national pursuit on the 
part of inhabitants, while it is made a 
pleasure for Englishmen and Americans on 
vacation visits. There are beautiful upland 
and hill golf courses, while all the way from 
the southern shores of England to the 
north of Scotland golf is played on seaside 
links, of which it would be impossible to 
say too much in praise. 

The automobile is revealing England to 
its own people. Relatively few as yet, 
compared with the United States, are the 
private pleasure cars, though they are now 
rapidly increasing—especially the smaller 
types. But the touring motor ’buses, or 
“charabancs” take many thousands of 
wage-earners, on holidays, to places worth 
seeing. Motor ’bus service is more general 
in England than with us in America. 
The London ’bus service—rapid and com- 
prehensive—is to-day the best system of 
surface transit to be found in any large 
city of the entire world. Post-war England 
shows indomitable spirit, and will not allow 
itself to fall behind the times in any respect. 











FROM LONDON TO GENEVA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THe Greatest SESSION 


MONTH ago I closed my review at 

the precise moment when the London 
Conference was completing its labors and 
the subsequent ratifications of the London 
agreements by both the French and German 
Parliaments, ratifications foreseen in’ ad- 
vance, were followed by the prompt appli- 
cation of the Dawes Plan to the German 
problem. I shall refer briefly to this final 
phase later in this article. 

But the outstanding circumstance of the 
last four weeks was not the acceptance and 
application of the Dawes report, but the 
opening at Geneva of the greatest and in a 
sense the first great session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Exactly a year 
before, while Geneva was functioning, the 
Corfu crisis suddenly drew away the atten- 
tion of the world and the voice of Geneva 
seemed relatively of little significance, since 
the great powers spoke through their 
ambassadors and not through their repre- 
sentatives in the League. 

Last month, however, Geneva for the 
first time became the meeting-place of the 
premiers of great powers. MacDonald of 
Britain and Herriot of France were present 
and made the League the sounding board of 
the declarations of Britain and France on the 
great question of the preservation of world 
peace. Hitherto both Britain and France 
have extolled the League in speech and 
ignored it in practice, but now for the first 
time officially and in fact both countries 
gave proof of their acceptance of the League 
as the most important piece of machinery 
for international relations in existence. 

The very presence of these premiers in 
Geneva, together with Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia, spokesman of the Little Entente, 
and of Theunis from Belgium, made Geneva 
something. quite different from what it has 
been and beyond cavil added permanently 
to its prestige. Even more, by their 
declarations Herriot and MacDonald made 
it clear that it was their settled conviction 


that future discussions of the great prob- 
lems of world peace and disarmament must 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
League, that in some fashion the ultimate 
solution, if there is to be a solution, must be 
related to the League. 

Quite definitely, although naturally with 
all courtesy, both Premiers advised Wash- 
ington against any present effort to summon 
a new Disarmament Conference, such as 
President Coolidge had at least informally 
suggested and not only asserted that any 
such conference, when held, must be held 
in Europe, but that it must work in connec- 
tion with the League of Nations. Thus, in 
effect, they rejected the American proposal 
for a conference in Washington and without 
regard to the League and bade America to 
come, not alone to Europe, but to Geneva. 

And this Geneva declaration went beyond 
the mere limits of polite affirmation and 
pretty plainly indicated that, so far as the 
men there present and their political parties 
at home were concerned, the League had 
been accepted as the corner-stone of Euro- 
pean reconstruction. There was no sugges- 
tion that America was not desired at 
Geneva. On the contrary, there was every 
indication that not only would America be 
welcome but that, America being absent, 
the task would be more difficult—yet, in the 
last analysis, it is impossible to mistake the 
determination revealed in the declarations 
of the responsible statesmen of the great 
powers of Europe, as well as the small, to go 
ahead, whether America came or not, and to 
adopt the League as a permanent and potent 
factor in international relations. 

The United States, Germany and Russia 
were to be brought into the League. Its 
ultimate usefulness might depend upon the 
presence of all three, but, pending the 
arrival of these three nations, Europe 
announced its purpose to proceed. More 
than that, it announced its unwillingness to 
go to any new conferences outside of 
Geneva, or rather outside of Europe and 


beyond the influence of the League. Thus. 
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in a sense, the present session was a re- 
vitalizing and official recognition of the 
League, not less emphatic on the part of 
France than of Britain. 

It is possible to exaggerate the significance 
of this recognition. MacDonald and Herriot 
are in a sense minority premiers and either 
or both may fall at any moment and with 
their fall their policies may be repudiated. 
The very task to which Europe is now 
addressing itself, namely, the organization 
of peace, may prove beyond human capac- 
ity, and, if this be the case, the League 
will suffer disastrously from its connection 
with the undertaking. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that, for a period at least, 
Geneva assumes a new importance and 
becomes more of a reality than ever 
before. 

Prior to the present time the great powers 
of Europe have done lip service to Geneva, 
but have conducted their relations with no 
real reference to the League. Geneva has 
dealt efficiently with minor questions, but 
the great issues of European settlement have 
been withheld from its control and it has 
suffered incalculably as a consequence. The 
representatives who have attended its 
sessions from the great powers have never 
hitherto been premiers and this, too, has 
lowered the League’s prestige. 

The truth has been that Europe, the 
great powers as contrasted with the smaller, 
has never before consented to take the 
League seriously and to employ it as an 
instrument in the larger phases of inter- 
national relations. But for a time at least 
all this is now to be changed and the most 
important single problem before the world 
to-day, that of organizing international 
peace, has now been definitely committed 
to the League and is to be considered and 
discussed under its authority. 

Obviously this circumstance must have 
an American significance, already disclosed 
in the direct statements of Herriot and 
MacDonald that Europe could not look 
with approval upon the project of a new 
Washington Conference to discuss dis- 
armament or-to any conference which was 
held outside of Europe and apart from the 
League. In the past Europe has urged 
America to join the League, share in its 
achievement and contribute to its success, 
and has blamed America for the failure of 
the League up to date. But now Europe, 
while still urging American participation 
and patently hoping for it, is minded to go 
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on with the Geneva experiment, leaving the 
United States to follow its own will. 

That this European decision must ul- 
timately have very real consequences within 
the United States and upon the great debaie 
as to American membership seems to me 
inevitable. Hitherto, American aloofness 
has been simple because, in reality, the great 
powers of Europe, while retaining their 
membership, attached to the sessions of the 
League hardly more importance than did 
the United States. Europe continued in 
chaos and the Geneva experiment on the 
whole contributed little to the adjustment 
of the quarrels. 

But if Europe, which is manifestly 
moving toward a truce if not a permanent 
peace, definitively decides to vest Geneva 
with the authority to discuss the reorganiza- 
tion of European order, sends its leaders to 
the Swiss city to discuss the questions of first 
importance, brings Germany into the circle 
and continues to decline courteously but 
firmly to go outside the League and 
beyond the Western Ocean to consider 
peace plans and disarmament proposals, 
then obviously the American position is 
changed. 

Thé little countries of Europe and their 
responsible statesmen have believed in the 
League from the start. It was-from their 
point-of-view the single hope. The great 
powers—their leaders—have not. Hence 
the paralysis of the experiment. But now 
Britain and France have prime ministers 
who do unqualifiedly believe in the League, 
believe in it not as a means of getting the 
United States to participate in Europe, 
which was the old thesis, but believe in it 
for itself, in spite of American aloofness or 
even hostility. 

Thus, as I have said, for the present at 
least the League takes on a new and real 
importance and the repercussions in the 
American debate over participation are 
likely to be considerable. R 


II. MacDonatp’s ARGUMENT 


The outstanding circumstance of the 
opening session of the League, its fifth 
annual assembly, was the address of the 
British premier, significant of itself and by 
reason of its content, historical in its 
importance because it disclosed with crystal 
clearness the absolute break between the 
British and the Continental point-of-view 
with respect of the maintenance of peace 
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and thus launched a debate the end of 
which cannot now be foreshadowed. 

Labor Premier as he is, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald none the less, as might have been 
expected, voiced not a partisan but a 
national point-of-view. To an amazed 
audience of representatives of Continental 
Powers whose -territories had been lately 
ravaged by war, whose frontiers had been 
violated as in the case of Belgium not only 
without provocation but against the written 
pledge, confronting representatives of na- 
tions like Poland and Bohemia, recalled 
from centuries of servitude to alien rule by 
the results of the Allied victory, and all still 
dominated by the memories of the past and 
the fears for the future, he announced that 
Britain opposed any form of association of 
nations tor mutual defense of their safety or 
their existence by force and bade them put 
their reliance upon formal agreements 
through the League to arbitrate all dif- 
ferences. 

In approaching the new debate, then 
launched, which will extend over months 
and perhaps over years, it seems to me 
essential to appreciate at once the facts of 
the case, to recognize with utter objectivity 
that we are seeing the collision, not between 
two forms of morality, not between idealism 
and realism, not between progress and re- 
action, but between two conditions, the 
condition of present and past immunity 
from invasion and the condition of liability 
to invasion recently revealed by an ex- 
perience which has left its ruins over a 
whole continent. 

Nearly nine centuries have passed since a 
foreign army landed on the shores of Great 
Britain. There exists to-day no country 
possessing the power or disclosing the pur- 
pose to attack Britain. The peril of war for 
the British does not lie in any challenge 
directly aimed at the nation. Such menace 
as there is grows out of the obvious possi- 
bility that in some fashion and by some 
association with one Continental power or a 
group of nations the British people may be 
dragged into a new war. British security is 
beyond disturbance. 

Nevertheless Britain is immediately con- 
cerned with the maintenance of peace in 
Kurope because disturbance means the 
reduction of British trade and the expansion 
or continuation of British unemployment. 


Continental nations seek security. Britain | 


aims at tranquility. Plainly, then, her 
policy must aim at the adoption of some 
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machinery for the preservation of peace 
which cannot by any accident or complica- 
tion involve Britain in a war. She must 
work for peace maintained without  re- 
sponsibility. And her own situation is 
reinforced by the unmistakable insistence of 
the Dominions that British policy in 
Europe shall not force her to send armies and 
expend blood and treasure in European 
conflicts which have no immediate concern 
for her. 

Thus Ramsay MacDonald came forward 
at Geneva proposing a policy of compulsory 
arbitration, that is, of international agree- 
ment on all sides to submit all differences to 
arbitration. And in the same order of 
ideas he repulsed the proposal of any 
guarantee to enforce such agreements. He 
bade the Continental nations have faith 
that arbitration would work. He urged 
them to believe they would be safer by 
trusting to that recourse than by relying 
upon any agreements among themselves, 
insuring mutual aid or any general agree- 
ment empowering the League to use force 
and providing the force, in case any nation 
treated an arbitration compact as Germany 
treated the pledge of Belgian inviolability. 

And specifically he rejected for his 
country that promise of British guarantee of 
French and Belgian security, which had been 
previously affirmed by all his immediate 
predecessors and was in the nature of a 
contract between Clemenceau and. Lloyd 
George at Paris in 1919. For, be it recalled, 
France had only consented to abandon her 
claim for the maintenance of the military 
barrier of the Rhine in exchange for the 
pledge of an Anglo-American guarantee of 
aid in case of a fresh German aggression. 
And although America had repudiated the 
pledge made in its name by President 
Wilson, France had performed her part of 
the bargain and, if the British pledge had 
been contingent upon American participa- 
tion, all previous British Premiers had 
recognized the moral obligation incurred 
with respect of France. 

Now Ramsay MacDonald announced 
that Britain would give no guarantee, either 
to France or to Belgium, that in addition 
Britain definitely opposed mutual pledges of 
assistance, such as exist between France, 
Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia, be- 
tween the nations of the Little Entente and 
between Roumania and Poland. In such 
compacts he discovered the mustard seed of 
new conflicts and he made an impassioned 
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appeal to the small powers to abandon 
reliance on all such compacts and put all 
their faith in the process of arbitration. 
Again, I say, it is essential to perceive that 
the British point of view is -based upon 
British conditions. Seated on an island, 
possessing the single considerable fleet in 
Europe, menaced by no neighbor, having to 
fear for the future only through possible 
involvement in war as the result of some 
alliance made with another and continental 
nation, concerned not with security but with 
tranquillity, not with the question of pre- 
serving physical life from imminent violence, 
but rather with insuring the means of 
existence by maintaining the flow of trade, 
having no recent or even remote tradition 
of invasion and having no rival remaining 
across the centuries an enduring danger, 
Britain bade the Continental states adopt her 
view of the proper means of keeping peace. 
If, by any combination of circumstances, 
any country refused to abide by its pledge to 
employ arbitration, such an act, which 
might expose any continental nation to 
instant invasion, would carry with it no 
danger to British homes or _firesides, 
factories or fields, and behind the barrier 
of the sea and the bulwark of her fleet, 
Britain could prepare her defense, as she 
did in 1914 while German armies advanced 
through the Belgian capital to the very 
gates of Paris in absolute disregard of the 
promise to hold Belgian territory inviolable. 
But if Britain gave France a guarantee, 
a pledge of military support, then the 
refusal of Germany to abide by her pledge 
would automatically involve Britain. More- 
over, and one must perceive the justice of 
this view, if German aggressions were to 
come, it might still be conceivable that that 
same aggression would be the ultimate 
result of French provocation. — Britain 
would be bound to abide by the conse- 
quences of French policy which she could 
not control or restrain, always provided 
France stayed within the letter of the law. 
Even, for example, if France, under the 
existing state of law, returned to the Ruhr 
in the face of British opposition as a conse- 
quence of German default in the Dawes 
arrangement, German armed _ resistance 
would involve British movement to the side 
of France and Belgium. 
But, by contrast, accepting the British 


thesis, if Germany, wilfully, without provo- . 


cation, to serve only national ends, should 
attack France again, France would be left to 


her own devices, she would have no assur- 
ance of British aid. Moreover, the question 
of British aid would be left entirely to the 
view which the government of the hour took 
of British interests. And one must remem- 
ber that in 1914 Ramsay MacDonald 
opposed British support of France. Had he 
been premier he would have preserved 
British neutrality and left France and 
Belgium to perish—a circumstance to be 
weighed in estimating the effect of the 
Geneva address upon various of its hearers. 
You must see the British situation for 
what it is to grasp the British policy as 
expressed at Geneva. Absolute security 
Britain possesses. Her danger is not of 
invasion but of involvement. But she 
cannot ignore European situations because 
European conflicts mean automatically 
British unemployment. She must, then, 
seek some method of preserving peace 
which will give her trade the maximum of 
protection against the risk of war without 
involving her in obligations which would 
bring her into a continental war, if it came. 
In a word she must seek some device which 
will give the maximum of protection with 
the minimum of responsibility. And this 
device is quite patently arbitration, so- 
called compulsory, but in reality only 
optional, since there is no force to apply it. 
One may view this British policy either as 
a revelation of British selfishness and egoism 
or as new evidence of British idealism and 
intelligence, but it seems to me that to inject 
the moral issue is to complicate rather than 
explain. Actually the British thesis is the 
normal and natural thesis of a people 
living on an island and protected by the 
supreme fleet, a people who have got into 
all their great wars through alliances and 
not through unprovoked violation of. their 
territories, a people for whom war is a 
question of sending troops to fight in 
foreign countries. And it is the thesis of a 
country which, having suffered incalculably 
in the last war and being still burdened by 
the consequences of this war, resolutely 
refuses to take new risks of new wars. 
Britain has fought France in alliance with 
Prussia and Russia, Russia in alliance with 
France, Prussia in alliances with France and 
Russia, all within a century, but she has 
never been willing permanently to back 
Prussia against France, France against 
Prussia, or Russia against anybody. With 
her an alliance is a means of avoiding an 
imminent danger by a temporary combina- 
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iion. Once the danger is gone, she turns to 
the future and seeks instinctively to free her 
hands of all responsibilities. With peace 
returns automatically that security which 
she warred to protect. 

Americans will see, too, that based upon 
much the same physical circumstances and 
sustained by an even greater tradition of 
isolation, the American view of European 
engagements coincides largely with the 
British. Ramsay MacDonald’s Geneva 
speech is little more than a restatement for 
Britain of the very reasons because of which 
the United States Senate, or better the 
American people, declined to enter the 
League, namely, because they were not 
prepared to incur the obligation to send 
troops and fleets to Europe to preserve 
European peace and defend existing Euro- 
pean frontiers. 

The American and British conceptions 
are identical, with the qualification that 
we maintain toward the British, also the 
attitude which they maintain to the rest of 
the world, and they regard our abstention 
from all support for them with something of 
the bitterness that Europe holds for their 
relation to the Continent. Europe speaks 
of British selfishness and egoism, the 
British speak of our aloofness and isolation, 
in the same tones.” Yet at bottom, we, like 
the British, while ready to do everything to 
aid in the preservation of peace so far as our 
own actions are concerned, consistently 
refuse to underwrite the maintenance of 
world peace with our own blood and 
treasure, since in the last analysis we both 
possess absolute physical security. 

The single real distinction between our 
situation and that of the British lies in the 
fact that in addition to physical security, 
immunity from invasion, we also possess 
economic security. A European war may 
disturb our conditions of living, may even 
cause discomfort, but no more than that, 
while a European war for Britain means a 
menace to the livelihood of millions of 
British workingmen through the interrup- 
tion of trade, the destruction of the pur- 
chasing power of nations that buy of 
Britain and of the productive power of coun- 
tries from which Britain gets her cheap food. 

Therefore, MacDonald and all his prede- 
cessors have had to pay attention to the 
matter of European peace. That is why his 
predecessors have even given guarantees to 
France and Belgium to persuade these 
countries to make concessions to the British 


view of the reordering of Europe. That is 
why in all human probability MacDonald 
or his successors will again have to make 
concessions, if a system of peace is at last 
formulated, because it can only come about 
by a compromise between the Continental 
and the British points of view. But for the 
moment what is essential to perceive is the 
reason for the policy advocated by Mac- 
Donald at Geneva, to recognize that it is 
fundamentally national and the expression 
not of British idealism, not of superior 
enlightenment, but of the individual in- 
terests, conditions and circumstances of 
an insular people with nine centuries of 
immunity from invasion and uninterrupted 
participation in European struggles through 
alliance. 

Just a century ago, after the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Continent asked Britain to join in 
a Holy Alliance to preserve the Europe that 
had been created after the great wars of the 
French Revolution and of Napoleon. Then 
Britain refused. Her refusal then was easier 
because she could afford to ignore the 
Continent. What remains to be seen now is 
whether in the end Britain, speaking through 
her first Labor Premier, will repeat the 
doctrines of Castlereagh, who, perhaps a 
little unjustly, is held to represent the 
extreme of autocratic and aristocratic con- 
ceptions. At all events the voice of Mac- 
Donald to the Continental premiers advo- 
cating a League of Nations based upon 
force to defend was no more than the far-off 
echo of that of Castlereagh addressed to the 
European monarchs who were urging upon 
his country participation in the Holy 
Alliance. It was, in sum, the voice of 
Britain, which remained unchanged in all 
the vast transition between 1821 and 1924, 
responding to a Continental appeal which 
was repeated at Geneva only the other day. 


Ill. Tue ContTInNeNtT’s REPLY 


To the argument of MacDonald, which 
was the case of Britain, three voices re- 
sponded for the Continent—Herriot for 
France, Theunis for Belgium, and Benes for 
Czechoslovakia. All three accepted at once 
the proposal for arbitration-as the single 
sane solution of international difference. 
All three pledged their countries not merely 
to accept but to employ it. All three agreed 
to the admission of Germany into the 
League. But all three with varying accents 
repeated the same question, “If we adopt 
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arbitration in good faith, abandon military 
establishments, and rescind our existing 
agreements for mutual defense, what will 
happen if some great power attacks us?” 

Consider for a moment, as we have 
already in the British case, the experience 
and the circumstances of the three countries 
whose answer was thus delivered. For 
France, Herriot spoke on behalf of a country 
which for two thousand years has known 
invasion from the unguarded frontier of the 
North—unguarded in the sense that it is 
destitute of any such barrier as the Alps. or 
the Channel. From Cesar to Foch the 
soldiers of Rome and of France have had to 
face the problem of the defense of Gaul from 
invasion coming from beyond the Rhine. 
On the battlefields of Champagne the ruins 
of the last invasion are superimposed upon 
the ashes of the devastations of Attila. 

Security in 1924 remains the dominant 
problem of France as it has been throughout 
nine centuries of French history, precisely as 
a similar span of time has seen Britain 
sitting secure within her islands. “If we 
could know that Germany would also 
accept arbitration in good faith, but how 
can we know? Beware lest you punish good 
faith by ruin’—that was the response of 
Herriot, a response from a France un- 
mistakably hurt alike by the main thesis of 
the British Premier and by his reference to 
the fact that responsibility for wars is fixed 
by’ historians in the long time after war, 
thus suggesting at least that the future 
might find justification for the German 
attack of 1914. 

The reply of Theunis for Belgium was 
even more apposite. If there was one 
country in Europe which was innocent of 
war-seeking in 1914, it was Belgium. If 
there was one country which should have 
been immune from invasion, it was Belgium, 
protected alike by international treaty and 
' by domestic avoidance of policies and 
purposes which might invite attack. Yet 
Belgium had been made the cockpit of 
Surope once more. ‘Give me, give my 
country a guarantee that it will not be 
attacked and I will disband my armies and 
abandon my compacts of mutual defense 
with like-endangered neighbors”—this was 
the direct response of Theunis, a response to 
the direct appeal of the British Premier to 
the small countries to lay aside their special 
agreements based upon armies and al- 
liances. 

Equally moving was the response of 
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Benes, perhaps the most considerable 
figure in European statesmanship at the 
moment. He spoke for a country whose 
liberty was lost on the White Mountain 
more than three centuries ago, a race which 
for the succeeding generations has been 
subjected to an alien rule, to a heavy- 
handed tyranny. And he spoke for the 
Western Slavs who having at last mounted 
to liberty find themselves menace1 within 
and without by the fact that within their 
frontiers lived a German minority, vesterday 
the masters, resolved with the help of a 
renascent Germany to regain control. 
These three premiers, moreover, spoke in 
reality for six countries—France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia, containing nearly 110,000,000 
people, newly come either to restored 
national integrity or to liberty itself and 
dominated by a desire for peace and the 
opportunity to develop what they have. 

Moreover, these three premiers spoke on 
behalf of a system which had already begun 
to sketch itself in Central Europe as a 
consequence of the impotence of the League 
itself, a system of understandings among 
nations having common dangers, which 
should insure mutual assistance in the event 
of attack, a system which had already in 
some degree bound France, Belgium, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia together in case of a 
German aggression against any one, Poland 
and Rumania together in the face of 
Russian menace—united Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia in the event of 
a fresh attempt to restore the Hapsburgs in 
Budapest or Vienna and revive the ancient 
greatness of the Magyar state. 

Unmistakably, too, these six nations 
responded to the British appeal with an 
inevitable negative. To adopt arbitration, 
practice it, support it, to this all agreed, but 
to abandon their means of self-defense, to 
recoil mutual combinations against com- 
mon danger, without any guarantee of the 
similar acceptance of this principle by 
Germany and Russia in equal good faith— 
this all six affirmed in simple finality was 
impossible. For Britain, seated behind the 
impassable Channel, itself dominated by an 
incomparable fleet, there was no danger, but 
for each of these countries looking across 
imaginary frontier lines upon impending 
storms, it was impossible—impossible at 
the moment, impossible until such time as 
it was manifest that the same spifit ani- 
mated all nations. 
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To reconcile the British formula with 
existing European conditions it was essen- 
tial to find some way in which to guarantee 
that the nations which fulfilled the contract 
of arbitration should not be exposed to the 
violence of any nation which repudiated it. 
Some way must be found to insure that if 
another Belgium were attacked as the 
Belgium of 1914 was, then the support of 
adequate force should be assured auto- 
matically—in a word, there must be 
sanctions, guarantees, insurance, by mutual 
compacts outside the League or by a 
universal compact within the League, 
something to bridge the gap between the 
uncertain present and a future in which 
there might arrive equal respect for contract 
and equal desire for peace in all nations from 
the Urals to the Straits of Gibraltar. 

This was not, moreover, the voice of an 
imperialistic or militaristic Continent, it was 
not the utterance of imperialists or militar- 
ists, it was the voice of leaders who, like 
Herriot, spoke for a Continental liberalism 
as undeniably as that of MacDonald 
himself spoke for a similar Britain. It 
was, if I may dare to say it, the demonstra- 
tion that irrespective of the color or content 
of political parties, nations are dominated 
in their policies by their conditions and as 
MacDonald repeated the words of Castle- 
reagh, Herriot, after all, could not escape 
from those of Poincaré or Clemenceau. 

The opening of the debate at Geneva, 
then, precipitated a deadlock between the 
Continental and the insular position, a 
deadlock which could only be ended by 
some compromise insuring a form of protec- 
tion for Continental states against unpro- 
voked attack as a detail in the comprehen- 
sive system for the organization of peace 
under the shadow of the League of Nations. 

In all these opening scenes Italy played 
an individual réle, midway between the 
Continental and the insular, between those 
of France and Britain. The explanation was 
obvious. Alone of Continental states, 
Italy, by carrying her frontiers to the crests 
of the Alps and by destroying the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, had obtained a large measure of 
security. Her frontiers are now the im- 
passable Alps—impassable under modern 
military conditions—and the sea, which 
forbids invasion. Italy, then, has no present 
concern with security, but she sees with 
great clarity that if a system of mutual 
compacts arises, it will center about 
France, as the dominant military state, and 
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give to France a pre-eminent political situa- 
tion in the new Europe. 

So far, Italy, then, tends to support the 
British position, but, on the other hand, 
Italy is the one great power in Europe which 
looks to future expansion, territorial and 
otherwise, within Europe and without, at 
the expense not merely of Balkan states 
but eventually of Britain and France, the 
one in Malta, the other in Tunis, and as a 
consequence the Italy of Mussolini has no 
desire to see the League of Nations erected 
into a force which would have the authority 
and the power to block Italian aspirations 
and forbid such Italian operations as the 
descent upon Tripoli in 191r and upon 
Corfu in 1923. 

A League of Nations capable of maintain- 
ing the map of Europe as it stands, of 
forbidding explosive expansion, would be as 
fatal to the ultimate aspirations of the 
Italy of Mussolini as it would be to the 
present hopes of German restoration of 
Ludendorff and Tirpitz. Mussolini in- 
dicated his attitude toward the League just 
a year ago over Corfu, and one must 
perceive that to stabilize conditions as they 
are on both sides of the Mediterranean and 
in the islands of that sea would be to limit 
the Italian future and even deny to Italy 
the rank of a great power. Italy controlled 
by the views of a Nitti might support the 
League whole-heartedly, but Italy under 
Mussolini will give it only lip service, and 
Italian policy can never quite command the 
same consideration as British, French and 
Belgian, for example. 


IV. Tue Future 


As I close this article, the preliminary 
debate at Geneva is over and all nations 
represented are agreed to pursue the 
examination of the ways and means of 
organizing world peace under the authority 
of the League of Nations and are seeking 
some form of compromise which shall 
satisfy the insular and the Continental, 
the British and the European points of 
view, so far as they are mutually reconcil- 
able. Thus, like the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan at London, the discussion of the 
question of the peace of the world at 
Geneva opens a new, if confused and 
necessarily long, phase of history. 

The points of view of various nations, 
all of which are represented at Geneva by 
moderate men equally anxious to find some 
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machinery to preserve peace, have been 
stated. The present deadlock grows out of 
the unmistakably different conceptions of 
the nations represented, and these dif- 
ferences are themselves traceable at once 
io the different circumstances and ex- 
periences past and recent of the several 
nations, together with their interests and 
perils. 

Looking to the future, if no guarantee can 
be found for security, the debate over 
arbitration and over disarmament promises 
to be adjourned without date. There will 
develop inevitably in Europe a coalition of 
the nations which, sharing common dangers, 
will pool their strength to insure adequate 
protection. The nations which desire the 
maintenance of the status quo—France, 
Belgium, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Jugoslavia—will gravitate toward 
some general alliance, to which other states 
similarly minded will inevitably tend. 

“qually inevitable, it would seem, in the 
light of history, will be the creation of a 
counter-alliance among the dissatisfied— 
Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, perhaps Rus- 
sia, while Italy, from a variety of reasons, 
will always prefer membership in the camp 
opposing France, unless Britain stands with 
France, since Italy, as I have said, although 
eager to preserve the advantages gained 
territorially by the war and so far aligned 
with France and her associates, is by no 
means a satiated state, and looks to the 
future for new acquisitions. 

An ultimate collision between such alli- 
ances is likely, if not inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, for France and her associates theré is 
just as plainly present security in existing 
compacts of mutual assistance—and present 
security is about the limit of human expec- 
tation in the Europe of the present and the 
recent past. -In a very real sense Ramsay 
MacDonald has repeated the experiment of 
Woodrow Wilson. The Paris and Geneva 
operations of the two men are not only 
similar, but the men themselves have 
marked resemblances. The difficulty is that 
in both cases the appeal has been from 
security to those without this supreme 
advantage. 

In the end, Mr. Wilson harkened to the 
voice of Europe and gave sanctions, 
pledges of assistance, in Article X of the 
Covenant and in the Anglo-French-Ameri- 
can treaty of insurance. As a result the 
United States Senate rejected the Covenant 
and chloroformed the treaty of insurance. 








But Europe on its side had recourse to 
treaties of mutual assistance, to alliances in 
fact if not in name. The Continental 
nations would not consent to take the risks 
incident to the Wilson-MacDonald prto- 
posal. The American and British people 
would not consent to share the risks, even 
if the Continental states were to adopt the 
principles. 

At bottom both sides are dominated by 
the same fear—we and the British of being 
drawn into a war to defend France or 
Belgium against dangers which do not 
directly affect us, France and Belgium, 
with the others, of being exposed to dangers 
which they cannot meet, if they adopt: our 
principles without any assurance of .our 
support. A British guarantee to France 
may easily involve Britain in a new war as 
an ally of France, but French disarmament 
and isolation, under a system of arbitration 
may leave France helpless in the face of an 
attack this very helplessness might invite. 

America being absent from Geneva, 
however, it was the French thesis which 
commanded general support, as the follow- 
ing despatch to the Associated Press from 
the League Conference Hall disclosed: 


England stands practically alone in wishing to 
divorce obligatory arbitration from military sanc- 
tions and guarantees. By the side of France almost 
all the other nations have ranged themselves, 
adopting the French slogan that arbitration, 
security and disarmament are one and indissoluble. 


Even Brazil, announcing its adhesion to 
the principle of arbitration, voiced an 
endorsement of the French rather than the 
British standpoint. 

Thus on the morrow of his great pro- 
nouncement of British views, Ramsay 
MacDonald found himself where Lloyd 
George stood after a similar expression in 
the Genoa Conference. Once more it was 
to the Continental view presented by 
France that Europe rallied. But the very 
contrast between the atmosphere of the 
Genoa and Geneva gatherings was a 
striking evidence of the progress Europe had 
made in less than three years. And Mac- 
Donald and Herriot, though as widely 
separated in principle as Lloyd George and 
Poincaré, were united in mutual respect, 
friendly association, and destitute of any 
hampering and embittering personal jealous- 
ies or rivalrics. 

The plain fact of the matter. would seem 
to be that just as in the case of the. Dawes 
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Committee the reparations problem was 
removed from the field of politics, national 
and international, and transferred to the 
examination of economic experts, so, in the 
case of Geneva, the vastly greater and more 
complex problem of world peace was at last 
transferred from the realm of international 
rivalries and jealousies to an atmosphere of 
calm, in which the natural, normal, inevi- 
table differences of opinion, although dis- 
closed, exercised the minimum of evil 
influence. There was the conflict between 
two deeply and honestly held convictions, 
but the men who held these convictions 
were equally anxious to attain the same end 
and good faith was assumed on both sides. 

To expect any solution from this session 
of the League would be manifestly unreason- 
able, but as a consequence of this session the 
importance of the League has been very 
greatly enhanced. If it may not yet be 
counted a success, it must now be reckoned 
a permanent and potent factor and the 
United States will have to drop any ambi- 
tious plans for world conferences on world 
problems outside of the League. 


V. Tue Dawes REporT 


And now it remains very briefly to 
summarize events with respect of the 
Dawes Report. In Paris, Herriot met with 
surprisingly little serious resistance, al- 
though criticism was not lacking. Both the 
Senate and the Chamber gave to the Prime 
Minister overwhelming votes of approval 
alter the former had listened to a long speech 
in protest and criticism by: M. Herriot’s 
predecessor, ex-President Poincaré. One 
might say with accuracy that France was 
neither enthusiastic over the plan itself, nor 
over-sanguine as to German good faith, but 
nevertheless willing and resolved to make 
the experiment. 

An unfortunate expression of opinion by 
MacDonald—the public declaration of hope 
that France would quit the Ruhr in advance 
of the year’s delay foreseen by the London 
agreement—measurably compromised Her- 
riot, because Paris looked with ill-concealed 
anxiety at what appeared to be an im- 
mediate campaign in London to whittle 
down the conditions obtained by France. 
But after all the protest was shortlived and 
the harm apparently transitory. 

In Berlin the fate of the Dawes Plan was 
longer in doubt. Indeed the Nationalists 
concealed their purpose to the last and final 


action was taken only when the German 
Chancellor, Marx, had armed himself with a 
decree dissolving the Reichstag and ordering 
a new election. Before this menace the 
Nationalist opposition capitulated. Actual- 
ly it divided, one-half under Tirpitz voting 
for the necessary laws to put the Dawes 
Plan into operation, the other under 
Ludendorff and similar irreconcilables vot- 
ing against them. By a comfortable margin 
of thirty votes, then, the necessary two- 
thirds majority was obtained and Germany 
accepted the Dawes Plan. 

Accompanying the Government’s pro- 
mulgation of this adoption came a new 
declaration of German innocence, so far as 
the responsibility of the war was concerned. 
But this was after all little more than an 
empty concession to the Nationalists who 
had demanded that German acceptance of 
the Dawes Plan be conditioned upon Allied 
acceptance of German repudiation of the 
acknowledgment of war guilt contained in 
the Treaty of Versailles. One must recog- 
nize, however, that this gesture expresses 
the universal conviction of the German 
people that the unique responsibility for the 
war was not theirs. 

With commendable speed the first steps 
in the application of the Dawes Plan were 
taken. Owen D. Young, chief author of the 
plan itself, undertook briefly the duties of 
the Agent General, Germany complied with 
the initial requirements, and France and 
Belgium began the evacuation of the Ruhr 
itself. Thus, with a maximum of promise 
and with hardly the faintest signs of 
friction, the great experiment was finally 
launched. 

Coincident with this application of the 
Dawes Plan, however, there broke out in 
Britain a campaign against the plan itself 
on the part of a section of the British press 
and of British public opinion—a campaign 
which was not only disquieting in itself but 
had serious repercussions in France and on 
the Continent generally. The Daily Mail 
and other journals of large circulation pro- 
claimed that the Dawes Plan spelled the 
ruin of British industry, that German 
recovery was inimical to British prosperity, 
and specifically called upon Englishmen to 
refuse to lend their money to Germany, to 
participate in the $200,000,000 loan which 
was to be the basis of the Dawes Plan. 

At the same time the coal miners appealed 
to MacDonald to see to it that the resump- 
tion of German coal deliveries to France, 
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Italy and Belgium did not reduce British 
export trade in coals and thus affect the 
coal miners themselves. Moreover, voiced 
by Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
“xchequer, one heard the British anxiety 
lest in the end the Dawes Plan might pro- 


mote a Franco-German combination of iron - 


and steel industries to the very great 
disadvantage of Britain, threatened alike by 
the competition of France with a depreciated 
currency and of Germany with longer hours 
of labor. 

Such a combination of French and Ger- 
man raw materials, and the combination 
existed under exclusive German control, 
while the coal of the Ruhr and the iron of 
Alsace-Lorraine were both within German 
frontiers, had been projected in the conversa- 
tions of Loucheur and Rathenau, less than 
three years ago. It has been the objective 
of all French economic policies and it seems 
a rational and almost inevitable outcome. 
But such an outcome must provoke very real 
apprehensions in Britain, must fore-shadow 
dangerous competition, and, what is more to 
the present point, the British campaign 
against the Dawes Report may lead to the 
failure of the flotation of the loan to Ger- 
many—of that part to be floated in Britain 
—and delay if not destroy the plan itself. 

In all human probability the whole 
question of the economic phases will come 
up when MacDonald goes to Paris this 
month, as he agreed to do during the 
London Conference, to discuss with the 
French, Belgians and Italians the question 
of interallied debts. Moreover, nothing is 
more certain than that MacDonald and 
Snowden will strive to obtain in return for 
any cancellation or scaling down of the 
Allied debts, and above all the French debt 
to Britain, some protection for their heavy 
industries against Franco-German combina- 
tion and for their coal against the conse- 
quences of German deliveries on account of 
reparations. 

This October Conference in Paris prom- 
ises to be of utmost importance, for it may 
easily decide the fate of Herriot’s Ministry. 
If the present Premier cannot obtain from 
Britain very material concessions in the 
matter of debts, the concessions which he 
made in London and the fact that he was 
unable to persuade MacDonald to promise 
France any British guarantee of security— 
as the British Prime Minister’s speech at 
Geneva demonstrated—may lead to a 
distinot reaction in France. 
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In the new conference France is bound to 
have the support of all the Continental 
states which are, as she is, indebted to 
Britain for war loans. She will insist that 
her concessions in the matter of reparations 
should be matched by British yielding in the 
matter of debts. And an absence of 
generosity on MacDonald’s part—generos- 
ity which the French would hold to be no 
more than simple justice—might easily 
destroy MacDonald’s hold upon French 
confidence and complicate Anglo-French 
relations generally. 

I have frequently reminded my readers 
that the minimum of British concession 
which might satisfy the French would be 
the renewal of the proposal of Bonar Law 
made two years ago, namely, to cancel all of 
the Continental debts to Britain save only 
that annual payment which, added to 
Britain’s share in Germany’s annual pay- 
ments for reparations, would meet the 
yearly payments made by Britain to 
America. 

The payments to the United States 
amount to $161,000,000 now and will 
presently rise to a maximum of $184,000,000, 
Britain’s share of the $625,000,000 which it 
is estimated Germany will pay under the 
Dawes Plan would be 22 per cent., or 
roughly speaking $137,500,000, leaving a 
balance now of $23,500,000 and ultimately 
of $46,500,000. Since both Italy and 
France owe Britain sums nearly as large as 
the capital sum on which Britain is now 
paying the United States, it will be seen 
that such a reduction would be enormous 
and amount to practical cancellation. 
Assuming, also, as the Bonar Law proposal 
envisaged, that France and Italy will pay by 
turning over to Britain proportionate 
shares of their claims upon Germany, the 
nature of the transaction is patent. 

But there is very grave question as to 
whether MacDonald will be able or willing 
to renew the Bonar Law proposal. At all 
events, having travelled from London to 
Geneva, European statesmen have now to 
turn back to Paris, and having dealt with 
the problem of German reparations and 
having opened the investigation of the 
matter of the organization: of world peace, 
they have now to consider the closely allied 
question of world debts. And not um 


agreement is had on this matter can 
there be any final judgment passed upon 
the results of the last year in European 
reconstruction. 
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ROOSEVELT AT HARVARD 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


(Instructor in Political Economy at Harvard, 1878-’83) 


HEN Roosevelt was at Harvard the 

Golden Age of scholarship was then 
flourishing. To see him in his environment 
and to watch its effect on him is itself a 
revelation of character, since at that time 
his acts were unconscious and no one ex- 
pected anything unusual from him. Even 
if there is no visible evidence of a direct 
influence on him of a very distinguished 
group of scholars, it is 


had so remarkable a development for the 
last thirty years in all the universities of 
the country. 

While in history Gurney and Torrey were 
princes of the blood, Henry Adams came 
as the paladin of new adventure. He had 
the dash and spirit of the iconoclast. 
He held the first seminar for research in 
history in this country. He tied up Ameri- 

can history not only with 





quite possible that he, no 
less than many other 
students, insensibly ab- 
sorbed into his veins an 
ethereal ichor which in 
after life nourished many 
a lofty ambition. 


Harvard’s “Golden Age” 


As a freshman Roose- 
velt entered the univer- 
sity in 1876, just as a 
new régime inaugurated 
by President Eliot had 
got into fair working 
order. The new captain 
had “already introduced 
the elective system and ; 
had enlisted some for- 
ward-looking members of 
his faculty such as C. C. 








British institutions but 
also with those of our 
Teutonic forebears. Such 
men as these added a new 
touch to the temple of 
learning by which Har- 
vard had already won 
distinction and on which 
the university is still 
receiving credit. 

The Overseers at that 
date were presided over 
by Charles Francis 
Adams, our Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’ 
during the Civil War, 
whom I remember urging 
in an address the unwis- 
dom of too great an ex- 
tension of the franchise. 
Certainly Roosevelt took 








Langdell, Charles’ F. 
Dunbar, and Henry 
Adams. The potentiali- 
ties of this situation are 
so interesting that one 
might be tempted to 
linger too long on them. They involved 
epoch-making changes in education for law, 
economics, and history. The appointment 
of Dean Langdell in the Law School brought 
in the case-system, revolutionized the 
teaching of law throughout the country, 
and attracted the attention of foreign 
jurists. With the creation of the first 
professorship in political economy at Har- 
vard for Dunbar in 1871, there began the 
modern teaching in economics which has 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS A 
HARVARD FRESHMAN 
(From a photograph loaned by his sister, 


Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, in_the 
memorial museum at New York City) 


little heritage from that 
source. But the egis 
held over the university 
by those Overseers was 
truly more imposing 
than usually falls to the 
lot of an institution of learning. Among 
others are to be found the names of Richard 
H. Dana, J. Elliot Cabot, Oliver W. 
Holmes, Ralph W. Emerson, Henry Lee, 
James Freeman Clarke, Senator George 
Frisbie Hoar, E. Rockwood Hoar, Alex- 
ander Agassiz, Edward Everett Hale, and 
Phillips Brooks. Here was a list which 
suggests a roll-call of New England’s wit, 
eloquence and culture. These were the 
men who held the power of approval or 
391 
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veto over the educational policy of the 
university. 


The Faculty in Roosevelt's Time 


It was from the members of the faculty, 
of course, that one must seek for the 
influences which were likely to affect 
Roosevelt through direct contact. A glance 
over the faculty, which disclosed the pos- 
sibilities of instruction open to him, shows 
an impressive array at once of learning, 
character and genius. It is worth while to 
note down here the men who were then 
offering courses of instruction. In the 
classics were G. M. Lane, W. W. Goodwin, 
E. A. Sophocles, and William Everett; in 
modern languages, Dr. F. H. Hedge, James 
Russell Lowell, Ferdinand Bécher, Francis 
J. Child, A. S. Hill; in history, E. W. 
Gurney, H. W. Torrey, Henry Adams, and 
S. M. Macvane; in natural history, Asa 
Gray, G. L. Goodale, W. G. Farlow, N. S. 
Shaler, and William James; in philosophy, 
Francis Bowen, Andrew P. Peabody, George 
H. Palmer, William j>mes, and Charles F. 
Dunbar (economics). Also there were 
Wolcott Gibbs and John Trowbridge in 
physics; Benjamin Peirce and his son, J. M. 
Peirce, in mathematics, and Charles E. 
Norton in the fine arts. 

From these men came many a flash of 
brilliancy. An example of a zeugma by 
Lane was: “I am under the impression it 
will rain and a shed.” Professor Evangel- 
inus Apostolides Sophocles was picturesque 
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in appearance with a splendid Jovine head 
covered by thick white hair and beetling 
eye-brows. As a great scholar, he had no 
little contempt for the pretensions of raw 
students. In the class-room he asked an 
explanation of a subjunctive ending: to his 
evident satisfaction all the best men failed 
to give a correct answer; but when a stupid 
fellow replied: “I don’t know,” Sophocles 
broke out: “That is right. It is a typo- 
graphical error.” Lowell had no faith in 
the elective system. His friend the bar. 
keeper of the Parker House, he said, had a 
scheme for getting rich by feeding tame 
ducks on wild celery, which gave the fine 
flavor to wild ducks. Later Lowell asked 
him if it worked. “No,” he sadly replied; 
“the damned things won’t eat it.” By 
this parable Lowell implied that the average 
student was unfit to choose his intellectual 
pabulum. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a 
more alluring bait set to draw young 
students toward literature in Roosevelt’s 
first year than the series of readings 
offered in the evenings to all members of 
the university. Greek Plays and Plato by 
Professor Goodwin; Homer by Asst. Profes- 
sor Palmer; Lucretius by Asst. Professor 
Everett; Cervantes by Professor Lowell; 
Dante by Professor Norton; Moliére by 
Professor Bécher; and Chaucer and Shake- 
speare by Professor Child. Could anything 
be moreenticing? Yet little Holden Chapel, 
with its old-fashioned coat of arms over 

its door, was never crowded. To- 
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day, possibly because of the larger 
classes and of a wider training, such 
affairs are largely attended. 

Those were indeed halcyon days. 
One wonders if they can be re- 
peated. In 1876, the future presi- 
dents of universities then enrolled 
as candidates for the degree of 
Ph.D. included G. Stanley Hall 
(Clark), E. A. Birge (Wisconsin), 
and Isaac Sharpless (Haverford). 
In the same year, and among the 
earliest doctors created by Har- 
vard, were Judge Robert Grant, 
Professor Ernest Young, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and myself. 
There was then seen about the 
yard a blond young man named 








THE HOUSE ON WINTHROP STREET, IN CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS., WHERE ROOSEVELT LIVED WHILE AT HARVARD 


(He had the upstairs, corner room—with four windows—facing the 
The photograph was taken last year, for the Roosevelt 


camera. Y Jas’ 
Memorial Association) 





Lowell who (in 1877) took Highest 
Honors in Mathematics and is now 
President of Harvard. Kittredge, 
as a sophomore, was then getting 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S ROOM WHILE AT HARVARD 


(From a photograph loaned by his sister, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Cowles) 


Highest Honors in Classics. Paul Shorey 
was soon (1878) to win Highest Honors not 
only in the Classics but also in Philosophy. 

In the faculty, the younger men were 
Assistant Professors James Barr Ames 
(Law), William James, W. G. Farlow, 
John Trowbridge, Henry Adams, and 
George H. Palmer. Of all these the only 
one now left is Professor Palmer, already 
past eighty, who is as distinguished in 
letters as in philosophy. Roosevelt was a 
great admirer of Palmer. He was furious 
at Andrew Lang’s patronizing scorn of 
Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey into 
rhythmic prose, and made a visit to Palmer 
in the nineties to express his indignation. 


Contact with Henry Cabot Lodge 


In Roosevelt’s time at Harvard, Henry 
Adams was not in residence after 1876-1877. 
The year following, his courses in American 
history were turned over to Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Although Roosevelt probably did 
not become intimate with Lodge in these 
college days, it is interesting to note how 
near their paths came together thus early. 
It is clear that as early as the Blaine 
campaign Lodge had great influence in 
inducing Roosevelt, if he hoped to have a 
career in politics, to leave the independents 
and align himself with the regular Repub- 


lican organization. To this influence was 
seemingly due his steadfast adherence to 
party organization, which later led him 
into the support of “Bull” Andrews and 
Bursum in New Mexico, and “Gas” 
Addicks in Delaware, which so many 
people objected to. 


A Mediocre Freshman Record 


Into these surroundings as one of 232 
freshmen Roosevelt came in the autumn of 
1876. In that nondescript region between 
Harvard Square and the Charles River, 
which included the “Gold Coast” along 
Mt. Auburn St., he found modest quarters 
at 16 Winthrop St. where he lived during 
the four years of his college life. On his 
last birthday (Oct. 27, 1923) a tablet with 
an inscription written by President Eliot 
was placed on the house: 





HERE LIVED 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
DURING 
FOUR FORMATIVE AND 
FRUITFUL YEARS 
AS A MEMBER OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
1876-1880 
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As the work of the freshman year was 
prescribed, not much can be learned as to 
his preferences from the courses he took. 
He had instruction in Latin and Greek, 
German, Mathematics, Physics, and Chem- 
istry. His record was not high. With a 
percentage of 57 for the year, he ranked as 
111th in his class. Fruitfulness must have 
come from other sources than scholarship. 


“Showing His Paces” as a Sophomore 


In the sophomore year only one-third 
of the work was required. Consequently 
his course began to show his predilections. 
It is noticeable that from now on mathe- 
matics were never taken. To an impulsive, 
hasty mind the severely logical processes 
of mathematics did not appeal. This 
characteristic showed itself distinctly in 
his later life. Strange as it may seem, in 
an otherwise forcible and energetic nature 
there was in him something remotely 
feminine. Feeling influenced him strongly. 
Poetry satisfied him and developed an al- 
ready eager imagination. A sticky memory 
for words no doubt aided him in his pen- 
chant for modern languages. In _ this 
sophomore year he got his highest mark 
(96) in a course on German Historical 
Prose. He came out less well (51) in a 
course on the French Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century, and thereafter took 
no more French. Apart from his required 
courses in History, Rhetoric, and Themes, 
his elective courses gave him the opportu- 
nity to satisfy his characteristic and life- 
long passion for natural history. It goes 
without saying that he was in tall clover 
with William James in his course on the 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of Vertebrates. At this time also, he got 
his first course in Elementary Botany with 
Goodale and Farlow. He was now showing 
his paces, and with a percentage of 84 for 
the year, he stood 26th in his class. 


Inclinations Shown in Junior Year 


As is usual, a student does not show his 
possibilities until the junior year. By 
1878-79 Roosevelt began to disclose the 
inclinations which affected his whole future 
career. This was a formative and fruitful 
year. Although one-third of the work was 
required, his free choice allowed him to 
select an advanced German course on 
Richter, Goethe, and German Lyrics given 
by one of the “elder scholars,’ Dr. Hedge, 
whose real “fach’”? was theology and not 





language. This was the only case in which 
Roosevelt’s choice fell upon one of the older 
professors. All his other instructors were 
(except possibly Dunbar) the younger men. 
As a diversion in modern languages, he 
began Italian with a course on Gozzi, 
Silvio Pellico and Toscani’s Grammar. 
In both German and Italian he received a 
mark of 82. Then, as was to be expected, 
two courses in natural history appealed to 
him. In the one on Physical Geography, 
Meteorology, and Structural Geology he 
was given the highest mark for the year 
(92). The other was an elementary course 
on Zoédlogy, in which he received 97, the 
highest mark of the year. 


High Marks in Political Economy 


Now came a new departure. For the 
first time his mind turned from the languages 
and natural history to those subjects of 
public interest with which his future was to 
be so much occupied. He selected a course 
in Political Economy, then known as 
Philosophy 6. Although Professor Dunbar 
had been appointed in 1871, there was no 
separate department of Political Economy 
until 1879-80. Previously, economics had 
been briefly taught by Francis Bowen, the 
Professor of Philosophy, and for a time the 
new subject found shelter in his department. 
Roosevelt’s first introduction to that field 
was announced in the catalogue as: ‘‘Po- 
litical Economy.—J. S. Mill’s Political 
Economy.—Financial Legislation of the 
United States, Professor Dunbar and 
Dr. Laughlin.” Professor Dunbar gave 
lectures on the public finance of the Civil 
War in which he was a master. To me 
fell the duty of conducting recitations and 
discussions on Mill’s original two-volume 
treatise. Inasmuch as the work was exact- 
ing, Roosevelt’s mark for this year of 89 
was high. In addition, he had the pre- 
scribed course in Metaphysics on Ferrier’s 
Lectures on the Greek Philosophy, con- 
ducted by Professor Palmer, in which he 
got 87; and in Prescribed Logic 85. So far 
as scholarship was concerned, this was a 
red-letter year, in which he gained a percent- 
age of 86 and stood 13th in his class. 

How he himself regarded the work of 
this year recalls the attitude of Herbert 
Spencer to his early studies. When 
Spencer, as a mere youth was reading 
Arnott’s “Physics” with his uncle, he 
strongly dissented from the doctrine of 
inertia set forth by the author and sup- 
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ported by his uncle. He himself notes 
this as an early example of what he calls 
his “constitutional disregard for authority.” 
W. H. Hudson says it also disclosed his 
“immense self-confidence”. There is a 
striking resemblance to this revelation in a 
letter written by Theodore Roosevelt to 
his mother (October 8, 1878) in his junior 
year at Harvard: “My studies do not 
come very well this year, as I have to 
work nearly as hard on Saturday as on 
any other day—six, seven or eight hours. 
Some of the studies are extremely interest- 
ing, however, especially Political Economy 
and Metaphysics. These are both rather 
hard, requiring a good deal of work, but 
they are even more interesting than my 
Natural History courses; and all the more 
so from the fact that I radically disagree 
on many points with the men whose books 
we are reading (Mill and Ferrier).” In 
justification, however, of such obvious 
egotism it must be remembered that, at 
least in the case of Mill, the time had come 
when serious criticism had battered down 
some parts of his very symmetrical system. 
Moreover, the student was encouraged to 
think for himself. 
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A PAGE FROM A NATURAL-HISTORY EXAMINATION 
PAPER BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT, IN HIS JUNIOR YEAR 


(From the original in the Roosevelt Memorial Museum, Roosevelt 


House, New York City) 


Honorable Mention in Natural History 


In his senior year, 1879-80, practically 
all the work was elective. He was free to 
express his own preferences as to subjects 
and instructors. In Italian he took a course 
on Manzoni, Modern Plays, Alfieri, and 
Tasso, with a mark of 70. In Political 
Economy 3, he studied with Professor Dun- 
bar Cairnes’s “Leading Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy,” McLeod’s “Elements of 
Banking,” and Bastiat’s Harmonies Econo- 
miques, in which he got 78. His ruling 
passion for natural history, however, led 
him to give half his time to it. Like 
practically every normal student then at 
Harvard he chose the now famous Natural 
History 4, Geology, under Professor Shaler, 
receiving a mark of gt. The other course 
was Advanced Zoélogy with Dr. Faxon in 
which he won a mark of 89. His percentage 
for the year was 81, and he ranked 45th 
in his class. For the four years he had a 
record of 80, and was graduated 21st in 
a class of 171. 

It is significant that the only distinction 
in scholarship awarded him at graduation 
was Honorable Mention in Natural History. 
During his whole stay at Harvard 
he never elected a course in History 
nor in English. In those days his 
classmates, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Robert Winsor, Curtis Guild, and 
Josiah Quincy, were receiving prizes 
for elocution, but Roosevelt never 
entered those contests. In after 
life his speaking was marked by 
vigor, force, and pungent epithet, 
rather than by rhetorical artifice. 
Once, while in the last days of his 
term as President, and after Taft’s 
election, he was taxed with tim- 
idity in attacking the tariff ques- 
tion, when he instantly replied: 
“That’s Taft’s skunk.” In one 
word was packed a whole volume 
of political policy. 


Social Activities 


It is obvious that Roosevelt 
showed no marked intellectual 
power nor scholarship in college. 
He was an average B man. It is 
equally obvious, also, as we all 
know, that the qualities which, 
make for scholarship are not those 
which necessarily make for leader- 
ship. Many a high scholar has 
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failed in after life to win even slight recog- 
nition. While, as in the case of Coolidge, 
academic training has been of great value 
to a public man, it has not been, as in the 
cases of McKinley and Harding, a pre- 
requisite to the highest political success in 
a democracy. Leadership depends much 
more on a quick intelligence, a knowledge 
of the prejudices and weaknesses of human 
nature, force of character, personal magnet- 
ism, and, especially, courage. Clearly, 
there was little in the life of an under- 
graduate to disclose or to develop these 
qualities. 

It does not appear that he had any 
great popularity with his class. ‘‘Bob” 
Bacon, of course, received the highest 
reward for popularity in being chosen 
First Marshall; but, while Roosevelt stood 
for second place on that Committee, he 
was not elected. He was, however, elected 
to second place on the Class Day Com- 
mittee. In October, 1879, he was chosen 
an editor of the Advocate. His family 
connections gave him all the social activity 
he had time for. A contact with other 
social classes was afforded in a smail way 
by his teaching a class in the Sunday 
school of Christ Church in Cambridge. 
This was the old church near -the college 
yard, of which Phillips Brooks, when invited 
to be the official preacher to the university, 
said that he would be of infinitely more 
service to students at Harvard if he should 
have the voluntary relation to them of a 
rector of Christ Church, than to be the 
obligatory religious adviser at the university. 
In these days of ‘‘Fundamentalists,” it is 
worth recording that in Roosevelt’s senior 
year a new rector (whose creed was “‘as 
narrow as a thread’’) drove him from his 
Sunday school because he was not a 
“churchman”’ of the Episcopal Church. 


Interested in a “Finance Club” 


During Roosevelt’s junior year, in order 
to widen the interest of my students in 
applying economics to public questions, I 
suggested to a group of them the advantage 
of forming a Finance Club for the purpose 
of discussion and of inviting outside 
economists to speak at the university. 
Besides Roosevelt there were among them 
George Hoadley, J. G. Thorp, A. B. Hart, 
F. J. Ranlett, W. H. Rhett, Josiah Quincy 
and Charles G. Washburn. The plan 
evidently appealed to Roosevelt, for he 
writes to his sister in the autumn of 1878 
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as follows: “I have begun studying fairly 
hard now, and shall keep it up until Christ- 
mas. I am afraid I shall not be able to 
come home for Thanksgiving; I really have 
my hands full, especially now that my 
Political Economy Professor wishes me to 
start a Finance Club, which would be 
very interesting indeed, and would do us 
all a great deal of good, but which will also 
take up a great deal of time.” The presi- 
dent of the club was J. G. Thorp (of 1879) 
and the secretary was A. B. Hart. The 
meetings were held in the rooms of the 
department on the first floor of University 
Hall, on the window sills of which, along- 
side the wide front steps, was placed the 
“shingle” of the club as a means of an- 
nouncing a meeting to members. That 
“shingle” is now hanging on the wall of 
Professor Hart’s office in the Widener 
Library. 

The lecturers invited by the club stirred 
up a wide interest in economics. Few of us 
had known William G. Sumner person- 
ally. The vigor of his writing had given us 
the impression of a very austere person- 
ality. At Yale a student who had been 
invited to supper with Sumner’s family 
came bursting into his chum’s room late on 
a wintry night, shouting: ‘Fellows, Billy 
Sumner is kind to his family.” Although 
on the subject of “The Relation of Leg- 
islation to Money,’’ Sumner’s lecture dis- 
played not only force, but eloquence and 
felicity of style. It was a pleasure, also, to 
come into contact with the unusually 
agreeable personality of Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, who spoke on “The Principles of 
Taxation.” His experience in the army 
with Hancock, his administrative ability, 
his work on the census, and his suggestive, 
economic mind created a desire to know 
him. ‘About that time he was delivering a 
course of lectures at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston on “Money.” Likewise, in the 
case of Edward Atkinson we came to know 
an active business man who, without 
academic training, had attempted to form- 
ulate economic theory. He had a genius 
for lucid exposition, so that his lectures 
on “American Competition with Europe,” 
“Capital and Labor,” “Railways,” and 
“lhe National Banking System,” attracted 
many students. Later, the one lecture 
which stirred up the most permanent inter- 
est was that by Col. T. W. Higginson on 
“Young Men in Politics,” which led to the 
formatior of a Harvard Union after the 
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ROOSEVELT AT HARVARD 


example of the one at Oxford. Another 
result of the new interest in economics was 
the action of the university authorities in 
bringing Hugh McCulloch and Simon 
Newcomb, each to give three lectures. 

Of especial value was the writing and 
discussion of papers by the members them- 
selves. Early in the first year five papers 
had been read. In February, 1879, one 
of them was by Robert Bacon and Theodore 
Roosevelt on “Taxation.” We little sup- 
posed that evening that we were being 
addressed by a future President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State. 
There was also an interesting meeting on 
the occasion of the presence of Henry 
George. I can recall the small group of 
members gathered in University Hall to 
whom George spoke informally. After his 
talk there was a general discussion, in 
which the students freely exchanged argu- 
ments with the speaker. They had had a 
fairly good grind in the fundamental 
principles of economics. As a consequence, 
George did not show to advantage in the 
give-and-take. It is an interesting coin- 
cidence that only seven years after (in 
1886) Theodore Roosevelt was the Repub- 
lian candidate for Mayor of New York 
City against Henry George, the Labor 
candidate, and Abram S. Hewitt, the 
candidate of the United Democracy. 


Interest in Hunting, Boxing, and Bird Siudy 


Having had a delicate physique in earlier 
years, Roosevelt’s inclination to outdoor 
sports came from a conscious purpose to 
build up a vigorous bodily strength. Hence 
his membership in the gun club and his 
interest in boxing. It happened, of course, 
that his eager enjoyment of hunting jumped 
with his innate passion for natural history 
and both combined to enhance his zest in 
an open-air life. In this connection his 
friendship with Harry (Henry D.) Minot 
was significant. It was much to Roosevelt’s 
credit. Minot, even in his early years, 
was marked by unusual precision and 
originality of mind. In his pre-college 
days he worked out for me voluntarily 
original proofs of algebraic theorems. I 
now have on my shelves as gifts from him a 
Tasso from Thoreau’s library and an old 
text of Cicero. His precocious, scientific 
knowledge of birds naturally created a 
strong tie between him and Roosevelt, and 
led to the summer excursion in the Adiron- 
dacks at the end of their freshman year, 
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which was followed by the publication of the 
brochure on birds under their joint author- 
ship. In the record of Roosevelt’s journeys 
as a naturalist, and on his hunting expedi- 
tions, there is a very familiar resemblance 
to the serious accuracy of the descriptions 
in that ‘Catalogue of Summer Birds.” 


A Serious Student 


Roosevelt being a member of the Porcel- 
lian Club, it might have happened that the 
supposedly gay existence in it might have 
set a premium solely on having a good 
time. His scholarship, as we know, fell off 
in his senior year, but there is good evidence 
to show that there was in him a latent 
desire to get some real value out of his 
courses. Of the things that showed his 
seriousness I cite only one: In his junior 
year I had an interesting conference with 
him. He came to me to discuss whether it 
would be better for him to specialize on 
natural history or to take more economics. 
He gave no indication that he was thinking 
of a public career. My advice was that 
the country at that time especially needed 
men trained to think correctly on public 
questions and that those questions were 
nine-tenths economic. I can not say that 
my advice influenced him, but he did con- 
tinue his economics in his senior year. 

Nor could one say that in after life he 
always thought correctly on economics. 
In public office, in order to get things done, 
it is too often supposed that economic 
considerations must be sacrificed to political 
expediency. Yet he did not forget lis 
college courses in economics. After he hed 
left the presidency and was contributing 
editor on the Outlook, when I was in charge 
of the campaign of education for the pas- 
sage of the Federal Reserve Act, I had an 
interview with him in order to secure his 
support for the measure. On sending in 
my card, he appeared at the other end of 
the open floor entirely covered with desks, 
holding up my card at arm’s length, and 
shouting: “There’s the fellow that taught 
me Political Economy.” In conference, 
after explaining the measure and asking 
him for advice how to proceed, he said: 
“Have it associated as little as possible 
with Aldrich’s name. Although Aldrich, 
bar Root, was the ablest man I knew in 
Washington. Have it come up from the 
small bankers of Florida or Oregon.” 
Then, as we finished, he added: “I will do 
all I can to help you. I wish I could de 
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more. I could make a speech on the free 
coinage of silver; but when you get me into 
compound differentials and finance’’—here 
his voice rose into his characteristic falsetto 
as he pointed his finger upward—“I am 
all up in the air.” To which I replied: 
“That does not speak well for your teaching 
at the university.” “On the contrary, 
Mr. Laughlin,” patting me cordially on 
the knee, “that was the best course I had 
at the university.” It was a bit of kindly 
jollying. . 


Qualities of Leadership Brought Out 
after College 


All in all, Roosevelt showed no more 
than average ability in his college years. 
He was not in any way distinguished. 
There was needed the collision with oppo- 
nents and the struggle against difficulties 
to bring out the essential characteristics of 
his nature. Not until his election to the 
New York State Assembly, and especially 
in his New York mayoralty campaign (in 
which he was defeated by Mr. Hewitt) 
did he begin to display those qualities of 
force, driving power, combativeness, and 
intense energy, which were so marked in 
his later years. He realized, what few of 
our politicians grasped, that courage was a 
great political asset. 

There is no trace in the face of Roosevelt 
as shown in his class photograph at gradua- 
tion (1880) of the qualities just mentioned. 
Indeed, a comparison of the outward 
personality of Roosevelt in college and in 
his prime raises a very interesting question 
as to the relative effect of academic and 


active life on the development of the indi- 
vidual. Certainly, the slight contact of 
instructors in the class-room with students 
has much less influence on character and 
development than the constant attrition 
of students with one another. Men tre- 
quently go through a university without 
getting educated, and men who have never 
seen a university are admittedly educated, 
and have the power to think in a subject. 
The contact with other students, which 
is conceded to be the stronger force, is 
after all only the world of active life 
in petto. 

The case for academic training as a 
preparation for politics, therefore, is not a 
strong one, except so far as the university 
may possibly work for character rather 
than for scholarship. Of course, inherited 
traits have their“effect on the final resultant. 
But one can not study the older portrait of 
Roosevelt without seeing that at graduation 
the real personality was almost wholly 
undeveloped. There was already the im- 
petuousity and the hint of the coming 
egotism. He later saw himself objectively 
and admired what he saw. There is, 
however, no revelation in the earlier face 
of his almost uncanny power to understand 
what was going on in the mind of the com- 
mon man and to touch the spring which 
would make him act according to his wish, 
nor his capacity to seize upon the dramatic 
moment for presenting his purpose. The 
dramatic and. political instinct is_ born, 
not made. The face at graduation is a 
clean sheet on which were later written the 
hard lines of ambition and political combat. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


BY SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


(Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University) 


MERICANS, as a rule, give little 
thought to what Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge once called the fifth wheel in our 
government. While every school child could 
give at any time an almost perfect list of the 
names of the Presidents from Washington to 
Coolidge, there are few adults or school chil- 
dren in the country who could give the 
names of half a dozen Vice-Presidents out of 
the twenty-nine incumbents of that office 
unless they included those of the six occu- 
pants who have succeeded to the presidency. 
Yet it is an unique office in the structure 
of modern democratic states—a position of 
marked social importance whose political 
weight is nil. That is how Theodore Roose- 
velt referred to it when he was Police Com- 
missioner in New York and little realized 
that it would be his own stepping stone to 
the Presidency. 

Bryce, who wrote more intelligently and 
sympathetically in “The American Com- 
monwealth ’’of our political institutions than 
any other of our foreign critics and inter- 
preters, gives a chapter in his classic treatise 
to every other feature of our governmental 
organization, but dismisses the vice-presi- 
dency with a few scattered references almost 
confined to the use of the word itself in his 
quotations from the Constitution and pro- 
nounces it originally an ill-conceived office. 

Woodrow Wilson in his “Congressional 
Government” says of the Vice-President, 
“The chief embarrassment in discussing his 
office is, that in explaining how little there 
is to be said about it one has evidently said 
all there is to say,” and sums up his own 
judgment of the office in a statement that: 
“His chief dignity, next to presiding over 
the Senate, lies in the circumstance that he 
is awaiting the death or disability of the 
President.” 

The Vice-President occupies a position in 
our national life for which there is no anal- 
ogy in any European government unless it 
be to that of the heir apparent in one of the 
few remaining monarchies. Yet, whether ill- 
conceived originally or not, it is remarkable, 


as Mr. A. B. Learned points out in one of 
the best historical discussions of the office 
which we have had from competent com- 
mentators,’ that some of its characteristic 
features have been adopted in many of our 
State constitutions. ‘In more than thirty 
States of the Union to-day the second offi- 
cer, commonly known as the lieutenant- 
governor, chosen by popular vote, is made 
chairman of the Senate and given a casting 
vote. It will be recalled that the southern 
statesmen of 1861, familiar with the Federal 
Constitution as it had existed for a period of 
over seventy years, adopted the features of 
the vice-presidency exactly as they found 
them. Moreover, there have been seven 
attempts to have the office of Vice-President 
abolished by constitutional amendment be- 
tween 1802 and 1873, but without success.” 


The Original Idea and Later Practice 


The framers of the Constitution in the 
Convention of 1787 treated the office of 
Vice-President almost as indifferently as the 
people have done ever since. During the 
first three or four months of intensive debate 
on the highest level of intelligent discussion 


‘ of every proposal to formulate the ideals of 


a practical, democratic form of government, 
the vice-presidency was not mentioned, and 
when it was brought forward on September 
4, 1787, with the favorable report of the com- 
mittee of eleven on unfinished parts, it was 
vigorously opposed by able members of the 
convention, though defended by Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison. 

George Mason of Virginia styled it “an 
unnecessary office’’—likewise James Madi- 
son of Virginia, George Clinton of New York 
and others outside the convention. This 
attitude was reflected many years later when 
in a debate in Congress, on the question of an 
appropriate title for the President, an advo- 
cate of “His Excellency” as such title was 
interrupted by the facetious question, by a 

1Some Aspects of the Vice-Presidency. Proc. Amer. 
Pol. Sci. Assn., Ninth Annual Meeting, pp. 162-177. Balto., 
1913. Suppl. to Amer. Pol. Sci. Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, 


Feb., 1913. 
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Senator, I think, who asked whether, in the 
event of the adoption of that title, it would 
be appropriate to refer to the Vice-President 
as “His Superfluous Excellency.” 

It is true that the Constitutional Con- 
vention had given thought to the problem 
of the succession in case of vacancy or in- 
ability in the presidency, but it seems to 
have been thought that the President of the 
Senate, elected by the Senate, would be the 
first in order of succession. It was necessary 
to provide for casting the deciding ballot in 
a Senate always composed of an even num- 
ber of persons—two from each State. The 
problem which troubled the convention then 
was how to provide for such deciding ballot 
so as to enable the Senate always to function 
and yet not upset the balance of power of 
the smaller and larger States by giving any 
one Senator the added power and casting 
vote of its presiding officer. The original 
idea of the Vice-Presidency, which won favor 
because it solved that problem, was an officer 
elected by all the people and therefore by 
all the States, who could preside over the 
Senate with no vote except the deciding 
ballot, which would leave each State with 
its full voting power and no more. The 
idea of investing the succession in such 
officer was an after-thought. 

In the solution of another problem that 
troubled “the founding fathers”—that of 
the method of election of the President— 
provision was made for the choice of Vice- 
President on the same ballot which the 
Electors in the Electoral College took for 


President; the Vice-President being the , 


candidate for President having the greatest 
number of votes of the Electors, after the 
choice of the President. If this plan had 
worked in practice and had not been 
changed by the rise of political parties and 
party nominating conventions, and sub- 
sequently changed to another scheme alto- 
gether by the Twelfth Amendment, ratified 
in 1804, and proposed in 1803 asa result of 
the popular resentment aroused by the 
election of Aaron Burr as Vice-President in 
1801, it would at least have secured for Vice- 
Presidents only men of, the caliber voted 
for by the representatives of the people 
for President. 


Nomination of Vice-Presidential Candidates 


Under the new scheme of the Twelfth 
Amendment providing for the election of the 
Vice-President on a separate ballot by the 
Electors and the later practice of party con- 
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ventions resulting in what the fathers sup- 
posed they had prevented—the direct vote 
of the people for their own candidates for 
President and for Vice-President, the elec- 
tors becoming mere registrants of such di- 
rect vote, the vice-presidency suffered a 
distinct loss in prestige and the office be- 
came one which no longer appealed to men 
of the caliber worthy to succeed to the 
duties and responsibilities of the chief 
magistrate. 

From that day to the present the nomina- 
tion of a vice-presidential candidate has 
become a consolation prize and is generally 
given to the unsuccessful minority in a con- 
vention, or conceded to a different wing of 
the party from that to which the candidate 
for President belongs, or made for geo- 
graphical reasons to secure the support of a 
section of the country remote from that of 
the presidential candidate. With little 
thought of what the Vice-President would 
do if he succeeded to the presidency, and 
rarely with any thought of his coéperation 
with the President in the work of carrying 
out the party policies expected of the Presi- 
dent, there results from this method of 
selection the highest probability that a man 
of second-rate ability will be elected, pledged, 
if to anything, to reverse the dominant 
policies of the party that elected him in the 
event of his succession. 


Experience with Vice-Presidents as Presidents 


Six times in the 135 years since the in- 
auguration of the first President of the 
Republic—upon the death of Harrison in 
1841, Taylor in 1850, Lincoln in 186s, 
Garfield in 1881, McKinley in 1901 and 
Harding in 1921, all six occurring within the 
last eighty-three years—the Vice-President 
has become President. The experience has 
not been an altogether happy one. The 
worst consequences feared were realized in 
more than half of these cases, notably in 
the case of Tyler and Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Harrison and Lincoln. Arthur, 
though making a tolerably good President, 
nearly wrecked his party because he repre- 
sented a minority wing. Roosevelt was the 
only one thus far to receive the endorse- 
ment of the people by a subsequent nomina- 
tion and election to the Presidency. 

Mr. Coolidge has received the endorse- 
ment of an almost unanimous nomination 
by his party and his name may be added to 
that of Roosevelt on this list when the 
results of the coming election are recorded. 
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He is the first beneficiary of a proposal often 
made and even pledged by unsuccessful 
candidates for President in previous elec- 
tions to make the Vice-President an integral 
member of the Cabinet without portfolio. 
He served as such during more than half of 
the term for which he was elected Vice- 
President. The experiment worked well and 
undoubtedly in large measure accounts for 
the continuity of his policies with those of 
his party and the President whom he suc- 
ceeded, and the strength of his support in 
his party convention and throughout the 
country as a candidate to succeed him- 
self. 

There was also a noticeable concern in all 
the nominating conventions this year as to 
the type of man selected for candidates for 
Vice-President and a return to those con- 
siderations of fitness to succeed to the 
Presidency which were inherent in the 
original scheme for the choice of Vice- 
President. 


Proposals for Reform in the Office 


Most publicists who have given any 
serious attention to the Vice-Presidency 
have concluded that the office could not be 
substantially improved and ought to be 
abolished altogether, the succession being 
taken care of as now by Congressional 
legislation providing that in the case of the 
death or disability of the President and 
Vice-President, the succession shall pass to 
the Secretary of State, and down through 
members of the Cabinet in the order 
named to secure someone selected by the 
elected President (or Vice-President in 
succession) among the statermen most in 
sympathy with his policies ard those of the 
party which elected him, and not without 
experience in their execution. 

If it is practically impossible to amend the 
Constitution to abolish the office, the next 
best thing to do is to enlarge the powers of 
the Vice-President either from the executive 
or legislative point of view. Senator 
Beveridge said, writing fifteen years ago: 
‘He (the Vice-President) should be given a 
substantial, tangible, powerful part either 
in the executive or legislative branch of the 
Government.” Beveridge offered two sug- 
gestions: One was to make the Vice-Presi- 
dent a sitting, voting member of the Cabinet 
(enlargement of executive power), which has 
now been done voluntarily by President 


Harding and thereby a precedent set which 
will most likely be followed i»y his successors 
until an occasion arises where there is a 
definite break between the President and 
Vice-President, in which event the seat in 
the Cabinet would not be of any conse- 
quence or give the Vice-President any 
added power. The other proposal of Sen- 
ator Beveridge was, bySenaterule, togive the 
Vice-President power to appoint the com. 
mittees of the Senate, which would make hir 
more powerful than the Speaker of th. 
House and in reality the second in com 
mand in the Government. Such an aci of 
self-denial of power on the part of the 
Senate, however, seems much more im- 
probable than the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution making any 
change in the duties and powers of the 
Vice-President that public opinion deems 
desirable. 

Twenty-eight years ago in a remarkable 
article entitled, ‘“‘The Three Vice-Presi- 
dential Candidates and What they Repre- 
sent,” which appeared in the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS (1896, Vol. XIV, 280 ff.), Theodore 
Roosevelt suggested that if a Constitutional 
amendment were possible it would be well 
to give the Vice-President the right to take 
part on occasions in debate in the Senate, 
like any regular member, and to vote on 
all questions, virtually making him a 
member of the Senate, and he adds, it 
would be well if he were given a seat in the 
Cabinet, a suggestion which he apparently 
forgot when he was elected President with 
Senator Fairbanks as his running mate. 

With the Cabinet seat securely established 
by popular demand, and successfully filled 
by such active and conscientious partici- 
pation in the work of the executive branch 
of the Government as Vice-President Cool- 
idge rendered, it will not be long before 
there is a new and awakened interest by the 
people both in the office and the person of 
the Vice-President. This will have its 
effect increasingly on the choice of candi- 
dates for this office, as was noticeable this 
year. In time it will enhance the dignity 
and honor of the office itself, so that it will 
become more worthwhile and sought after 
by our ablest statesmen for its own sake 
and thereby attract those able to discharge 
not only its important duties but those of 
the Presidency as well whenever that . 
contingency may arise. | 











CHARLES GATES DAWES 


BY WILLIAM B. SHAW 


T WAS the fortune of the Republican 

candidate for Vice-President to have 
won an international reputation before his 
party’s nomination was conferred on him. 
Of few Vice-Presidents—or Presidents, for 
that matter—in our history can as much be 
said, 

At the moment when the name of Charles 
Gates Dawes was presented to the Republi- 
can convention at Cleveland, that name was 
on the front page of every newspaper in 
Europe and the occasion of its being there 
was a culmination of events far more signifi- 
cant to the world than the meeting of any 
party convention in America. To this clear- 
headed, far-seeing, practical, sympathetic 
American a sick and distraught Europe had 
turned for counsel. The plain old English 
name of Dawes was on the lips of men who 
spoke strange tongues. It had been quickly 
added to the brief list of internationally 
known Americans—Washington, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Pershing, Root, Hoover 
—and now Dawes. 


Hard Sense Infused with Imagination 


“A man you cannot do”’’—that, says 
Frederick Palmer, is a literal translation of a 
phrase used by the French to describe this 
American whose name has been linked with 
the supreme effort of the Interallied Govern- 
ments to settle the vexed question of 
German reparations. Thousands of his 
countrymen, doubtless, would accept that 
shrewd Gallic characterization as a truthful 
one. The Republicans at Cleveland in June 
at any rate thought they were nominating 
for Vice-President just that tvpe of leader. 
He was presented to the convention as a 
business man whose vision, breadth, and 
sincerity have been rated high in the finan- 
cial, industrial, and commercial circles of 
Chicago for more than a score of years. A 
man of imagination, he long ago captured 
the imaginations of other business men in 
the Mid-Western metropolis. To them, as 
to the Germans and French later, he seemed 
hoth hard-headed and clear-headed. 
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From Hardy American Stock 


We do not think of leadership as heredi- 
tary in America, yet when one of us is pro- 
posed for high office we do well to learn what 
we may about his antecedents and back- 
ground. In the case of General Dawes we 
know that leadership has “run in the 
family,” as the saying is, for generations. 
Among his paternal and maternal ancestors 
have been not a few outstanding figures in 
military and civil life. Members of the 
national Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, Governors of States, judges of the 
higher courts have borne the names of 
Dawes and Cutler. One of the General’s 
brothers, Beman G., represented the Fif- 
teenth Ohio District in Congress for two 
terms. Another brother, Rufus C., known 
for his active interest in civic affairs and 
for his keen business judgment, served as 
an adviser of the Dawes Committee and 
has just been recalled to Paris by Mr. Owen 
Young to act with him in putting the Dawes 
Plan into effect. A third brother, Henry M., 
is now Comptroller of the Currency, by 
President Harding’s appointment, while a 
cousin, William R. Dawes, associated from 
the beginning in the management of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, is 
president of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce 

When General Dawes became a member 
of General Pershing’s staff in 1917, as 
Purchasing Agent for the A. E. F. in 
France, he was accepting a post that seemed 
quite in keeping with his known abilities. 
Nor was military service a new departure 
for a family which had fought in every 
American war from colonial days and for 
nearly three centuries had stood for genuine 
Americanism. The William ‘Dawes who 
rode with Paul Revere to alarm the Middle- 
sex farmers in 1775 was one of a long line of 
citizen-soldiers, of whom General Rufus R. 
Dawes, the father of Charles G., leading the 
Sixth Wisconsin at Gettysburg in the 


famous “Iron Brigade,” was a_ brilliant 
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example. In the Civil War the name is 
frequently encountered on the lists of 
officers and it is found, too, on the rolls of 
the honored dead. 

Charles Gates Dawes is of the Marietta 
(Ohio) line. Among his ancestors was 
Manasseh Cutler, founder of the Ohio 
Company, the New Englander who pro- 
moted the settlement of the old Northwest 
Territory, from which the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
were later created. 


McKinley's Comptroller of the Currency 


From southeastern Ohio the Dawes clan 
spread to Wisconsin and later to Iowa, 
Nebraska and others of the newer common- 
wealths. By the time the forces were 
marshaled in 1896 for the nomination of 
McKinley on a gold platform there was a 
young attorney recently from Nebraska who 
was able to swing the State of Illinois to the 
support of the Ohioan’s candidacy. That 
young man (he was thirty-one at the time) 
was the subject of this sketch. A graduate 
of Marietta College, he was the oldest son 
of the distinguished Civil War officer to 
whom we have already referred. 

Dawes was Comptroller of the Currency 
in President McKinley’s administration 
(1897-1901). Three years ago, when as 
Director of the Budget he was enlisting the 
support of Washington officialdom for 
urgent measures of administrative economy, 
he could say to the assembled bureau chiefs, 
“T was one of you; I know your position and 
your handicaps.” 

Resigning the Comptrollership after the 
death of President McKinley, in whose 
official family he had for four years enjoyed 
the President’s confidence in a marked de- 
gree, Dawes engaged in banking at Chicago 
and did not return to public life until our 
entrance into the war in 1917. 


With Pershing in France 


Then, a man of fifty-two, he offered his 
services to the Government in the Engineers 
Division, for in his student days he had 
served an apprenticeship in that profession; 
but General Pershing, a friend of thirty 
years’ standing, had other plans for utilizing 
the Chicago banker’s abilities. He offered 
him the post of Chief of Supply Procure- 
ment for the American Expeditionary 
Forces. It was a job of heavy, unremitting 
responsibility and of no visible rewards. 
The only thing that could be claimed for it 
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GEN. CHARLES G. DAWES 
(Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency) 


was the opportunity it opened for worth- 
while service and that was the only feature 
of any job, military or civil, that appealed to 
Dawes. So he took the assignment and 
became a member of Pershing’s staff for the 
continuance of the war. 

When the unification of Allied command 
was aitained in the spring of 1918, General 
Dawes took the initiative in urging the 
cooperation of the supply departments of 
the British, French, and American forces. 
In his “Journal of the Great War” will be 
found a full decumentary account of those 
efforts, so vital to Allied success. 


Harding’s Director of the Budget 


General Dawes became the first Director 
of the Budget in the same way that he 
became Chief of Supply Procurement for 
the A. E. F.—he was drafted. Before his 
inauguration, Mr. Harding had discussed 
with General Dawes the position of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but that office lost its 
attractions when it was admitted that under 
existing laws there would be little oppor- 
tunity for its incumbent to advance the 
budget reforms which General Dawes, after 
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his experience with the Army, regarded as 
greatly needed at Washington. Accordingly 
he asked that his name be withdrawn from 
consideration. After the enactment of a 
budget law, which provided for a director 
responsible to the President alone, it seemed 
to him that the time had come when some- 
thing definite might be accomplished. 
When President Harding offered him the 
new post, he felt that to refuse would be to 
neglect a real opportunity to try out and 
put in effect those ideas of administrative 
efficiency and economy which he held vital 
to good government. It was a sacrifice for 
him to accept the appointment, even for a 
year, but he took up the task cheerfully 
because it was a task that seemed well 
worth doing. 

The experience of General Dawes as our 
first Budget Director covered one year of 
the Harding Administration. It is remem- 
bered at Washington by hundreds of Uncle 
Sam’s higher servants who learned from the 
energetic and unconventional banker some 
of the most impressive lessons they ever 
received in real administrative economy. 
Within six months after General Dawes 
took office a saving of over $100,000,000 had 
been effected simply through bureau and 
departmental coédrdination. As the General 
says, “That was not an accident.” 


As Political Campaigner 


As a candidate for a national office 
General Dawes appears before the voters in 
a role that is new to him, but no one who 
knows the man from his life record will 
think of him for one moment as trying to 
make himself seem to the public a person- 
ality other than what he has always been. 
In other words, he does not have one set of 
principles in politics and another set in his 
private business. He is frank in both rela- 
tionships and he loses no time in telling you 
where he stands. The conservatism that he 
represents may or may not be properly 
qualified as “progressive” (he himself 
would so qualify it); but at worst it is an 
intelligent, outspoken conservatism—some- 
thing that is never apologized for, something 
for which definite reasons can be and are 
given. It is the kind of conservatism that 
has long dominated large sections of 
American public opinion, and the farmers of 


the country most of all. It is neither more 
nor less than the old rule of holding fast 
that which is good. It carried the country 
for McKinley and sound money in 1896 and 
where issues have been squarely presented 
it has never since met defeat. 

In his campaign speeches General Dawes 
is pursuing the same direct, unequivocal 
methods that he has consistently followed 
all his life. In all sincerity he states simply, 
clearly, and hence forcefully, what he 
believes to be economic and political truth— 
not what a party committee thinks the 
public should hear from a candidate. When 
the Western farmers ask him what is needed 
to better their condition, he will have no 
panacea to offer, nor any picture of pros- 
perity just around the corner. He will tell 
them that their problems are economic, not 
political, that a solution can be reached 
only after a thorough study of the facts, 
and the main ingredient of his remarks 
will be found to be an abundant supply 
from the same stock of Dawes common 
sense that aided so powerfully in putting 
our doughboys on the fighting front in 
France and later in giving Uncle Sam some 
useful lessons in housekeeping at Wash- 
ington. It is the same Dawes and the 
speeches will run true to form. 


A Musician and Book Collector 


This leader, so strenuous and uncompro- 
mising in action, has another side. Emphati- 
cally he is a “home” man, fond of his 
books and his music. His library is one of 
the best private collections of American 
history. He finds at the piano true recrea- 
tion and as a composer he has won praise 
from competent critics. Twelve years ago 
the sudden death of a son turned his 
thoughts to social service and one outcome 
was the erection of the Dawes Hotels at 
Chicago and Boston, where the homeless 
may have good food and hospitable shelter 
at most moderate rates, but with no hint of 
philanthropy. 

The General and Mrs. Dawes (who was 
Miss Caro D. Blymyer, of Cincinnati) have 
a married daughter and two adopted 
children. A son was lost by drowning in 
1912, shortly after graduation from Prince- 
ton. The family home for many years has 
been at Evanston, near Chicago. 























CHARLES W. BRYAN 


BY H. T. DOBBINS 


(Editor Evening State Journal, Lincoln, Neb.) 


HE nomination of Charles Wayland 
Bryan, Governor of Nebraska, as the 
Democratic vice-presidential candidate, 
marked the final passing out from under the 
penumbra of a distinguished brother, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, of a most colorful 
western statesman and a forceful exponent 
of what is known in the West as progres- 
sivism and elsewhere as radicalism. 
Governor Bryan went to the Democratic 
convention as an avowed and expectant 
candidate for the presidency. He believed 
that the party leaders would see that the 
best chance of success lay in a union of the 
agricultural West and South, such as re- 
elected Mr. Wilson, and that in the final 
analysis the convention would turn to an 
executive who had applied progressive prin- 
ciples to the practical administration of 
affairs, and who commanded a large follow- 
ing among those elements—grouped as 
farmer-labor voters—that in the West know 
no party. 


A Past Master in Party Strategy 


The Governor is not in any sense a new 
figure in Democratic national politics. For 
many years, as the trusted personal and 
political representative of his brother, he 
has kept in close touch with literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of Democrats. He is an 
organizer of skill,- possesses an almost un- 
canny knowledge of political psychology, 
and is a master of detail. For years he had 
a mailing list of more than half a million 
Democrats to whom he and his brother 
repeatedly appealed, with success, for aid in 
shaping progressive legislation at State 
capitals and in Washington—a work supple- 
mented by the Commoner, of which he was 
publisher and assistant editor during its 
twenty-two years’ existence. Governor 
Bryan was the master mind that directed 
every major move at the Denver convention 
of 1908, when W. J. Bryan was for the third 
time nominated for the presidency, and he 
was the one strategist whose counsel was 
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GOV. CHARLES W. BRYAN OF NEBRASKA 


(Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency) 


consistently sought by his brother in other 
national conventions. 


His Political Gos pel—Protection of the Citizen 
from Big Business 


The political philosophy of Governor 
Bryan is an extension, to meet modern con- 
ditions, of the old Jeffersonian doctrine that 
government is a device for protecting the 
weak from the strong. Its most important 
function, he believes, is to protect the con- 
sumer, in these days of monopolies and 
combinations, from those who would utilize 
their control of markets by exacting extor- 
tionate prices and who seek to use the in- 
struments of government to perpetuate that 
power. He groups these as Wall Street, the 
special interests, and big business. 
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These ideas have formed the motivating 
impulses of all of his political activities, 
covering years before he submitted his own 
candidacies. In part they explain the prom- 
inence he has had in his championship of 
prohibition. He favored that policy as a 
business proposition. The liquor interests 
continually interfered with the enactment 
of what he deemed remedial legislation by 
tying up with the railroads and like inter- 
ests, and he concluded that the only way to 
put them out of politics was to put them 
out of business. 

Ten Years’ Record in Politics 

Mr. Bryan’s political career covers less 
than a decade. In 1915 he was elected 
Mayor of Lincoln. In 1916 and in 1918 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Governor 
in his party primaries. In 1921 he was 
again a candidate for Mayor, but, although 
elected, a loophole in the city charter made 
it possible for his fellow city commissioners 
to assign him to the street department in- 
stead. This did not curtail his activities 
materially, and he exercised from that office 
powers almost as great as a Mayor’s. 

In 1922 he won his party’s nomination for 
Governor, and in the ensuing election he 
won by 50,000 majority, the largest ever 
given a candidate for Governor in Nebraska, 
and at an election where the average Repub- 
lican majority was in excess of that figure. 
In the 1924 primaries he was overwhelm- 
ingly renominated for Governor on both the 
Democratic and Progressive party tickets. 

As a city official he was active in forcing 
lower gas rates and lower prices for ice by 
the threat of municipal competition, and 
he established a municipal coal-yard as a 
price-regulatory measure. As Governor he 
told the retail dealers in gasoline in 1923 
that he would establish State filling stations 
if they did not reduce prices, and in 1924 he 
carried out this threat. Last winter, be- 
lieving that retail coal prices were too high, 
he financed a wholesale agency supplying 
fuel at prices under the prevailing market. 

Mr. Bryan believes that this same prin- 
ciple of public competition can be extended 
to the regulation of prices nationally, par- 
ticularly in the coal and oil industries, which 
he would have the Government take over 
and operate in the public interest, as it did 
with the railroads in war time, until an 
effective system of regulation can be de- 
vised. He would do these things only as 
emergency measures. 
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His career as a public speaker has covered 
too short a period in which to acquire all of 
the graces of the orator, but he is growing 
in effectiveness and clarity. His mind works 
with a swift directness. It absorbs and re- 
members details with photographic accu- 
racy. It digests facts and statistics whole- 
sale, but reproduces them at retail. He 
determines his public policies by one yard- 
stick. If a proposition appeals to him as 
right, his search is directed toward finding 
if there is anything in the laws or the con- 
stitution to prohibit him as an official from 
doing what is necessary, rather than to 
hunt for a law that permits it to be done. 
This is illustrated by the methods which he 
adopted to reduce taxes and to rid the State 
government of every superfluous employee. 


As Business Man 


The Governor is a trained business man. 
His father’s death made it necessary for 
him to cut short a college career and take 
charge of a stock-breeding farm near Salem, 
Ill., where he was born. He has never com- 
pletely divorced himself from this business, 
and on his three farms near Lincoln he still 
conducts these operations. He removed to 
Lincoln in 1891, and was for a time in the 
manufacturing business and later a trav- 
eling salesman. When W. J. Bryan entered 
upon his career as a publicist he turned over 
all of his business affairs to his younger 
brother, Charles, who still continues to han- 
dle all earnings and investments. He also 
handled all matters connected with the pub- 
lication of the Commoner and a farm 
newspaper. 

Governor Bryan has given the State a 
business administration. His appointments 
to the bench and to the various responsible 
offices of State have been uniformly good. 
In business his word has been as a bond, and 
no better testimony to his standing among 
his fellow citizens can be cited than the 
warmth of the reception given to him upon 
his return to Lincoln from the national con- 
vention. Every civic club and every pa- 
triotic organization was represented in the 
ceremonies, members of the Supreme Court, 
Republican state and county officials, and 
business men joined in making it the city’s 
most imposing function of its kind. This 


testimonial was prompted by the fact that 
the people have recognized that his activi- 
ties as a municipal-leaguer and official 
price regulator were not personal, but the 
expression of his belief in and zeal for 

















BURTON Kk. 


the public policies that he deems crucial. 

Charles Wayland Bryan was born at 
Salem, Ill., on February 10, 1867. He was 
married in 1892 to Miss Elizabeth Brokaw. 
They have two children: Silas, who is a 
lawyer in Minneapolis, and Mary Louise, 
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who recently became the bride of W. E. 
Harnsberger, a banker of Ashland, Neb. 
Mr. Bryan is tall and well set up—the 
inheritance, in part, of his work on the farm 
and in part due to active participation in 
many forms of clean athletics. 
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K. WHEELER 


BY RICHARD A. HASTE 


NE,of the outstanding figures in 

American politics to-day is Burton 
K. Wheeler, junior Senator from Montana 
and candidate for Vice-President on the 
Independent-Progressive ticket with Robert 
M. LaFollette. 

The career of Senator Wheeler stands 
unprecedented in the political history of the 
United States. Elected to the Senate in 
1922, with no previous experience in national 
politics, in 1924 he is occupying the center 
of the stage. 

What is the secret of the rapid rise of this 
young crusader from the West? Is it to be 
found in the state of the nation—in the 
political and administrative corruption that 
he so boldly attacked and so ruthlessly 
exposed? Is it to be found in the universal 
state of unrest brought about by the eco- 
nomic disorder following the World War? 
Or is it owing to some subtle phase of char- 
acter—some quality of heart or brain that 
has appealed to the imagination of the 
masses and has given him this hold on the 
admiration and affection of hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who have 
never seen him? It may bea combination of 
both the economic conditions of the country 
and the personal characteristics of the 
man himself. 


Of New England Ancestry 


Burton Kendall Wheeler was born in 
Hudson, Massachusetts, a typical New 
England town some twenty miles from 
Boston, forty-two years ago. His ancestors 
had settled in Sudbury about 1631. His 
father, Asa Wheeler, was of Quaker stock; 
his mother was a Kendall. He was the 
youngest of a family of ten children. 

There being no money in the family for 
educational purposes beyond the public 
schools, young Wheeler worked his own 
way through college, and was graduated 
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HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA 


(Progressive nominee for the Vice-Presidency) 


from the law department of the University 
of Michigan in the class of 1905. 

Having finished his course in law he 
heard the call of the West and answered the 
call. Finding himself in Butte, Montana, 
without money to go farther, he took a 
gambler’s chance and hung out his “shingle” 
—a challenge to fortune or to any one who 
might come along. Butte was then the 
greatest copper-mining camp in the world. 

In a corporation-controlled community, ' 
it is difficult for a young lawyer to get a 
start unless he has influence that will admit 
him to the inner circle of preferment. 
Wheeler had no such influence. 
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The clients who came to him were mostly 
poor men—workmen who had _ suffered 
wrongs at the hands of the corporations. 
They came to the young lawyer and told 
him their stories. He listened and gave 
them sympathy. He gave them more. He 
gave them legal assistance. He took their 
cases into court and demanded justice for 
the man with the pick as well as for the man 
with millions. The common people trusted 
him, but the corporations began to fear his 
influence. As a result of their combined 
support, he was elected to the State legisla- 
ture in 1910. The workmen supported him 
because they believed in him; the interests 
supported him also because they thought it 
the best way to divert his activities. 

To the Senate after a Ten-Years’ Fight 

Here is where they misjudged their man, 
and others have since then made the same 
mistake. He refused to come into camp; 
he refused to abandon the industrial workers 
for political position. Right there the fight 
began which in ten years was to land 
him in the United States Senate. He sup- 
ported Thomas J. Walsh in 1910 for the 
Senate against the mandate of the “‘inter- 
ests.”’. Walsh was defeated. Two years 
later he was elected, and in 1913 Wheeler 
was appointed United States Attorney. 

Then came the World War and the ac- 
companying hysteria of hate. Wheeler 
refused to allow his office to be prostituted 
by the super-patriots for personal ends. 
More than that, he prosecuted and con- 
victed men high in the political and financial 
councils of the State. This was worse than 
treason, and the powers determined to 
“get” him. They preferred charges before 
the “Council of Defense,’ but failed to 
make their charges stick. They called upon 
the legislature for a vote of censure, but 
that failed also. As a last resort they de- 
manded his resignation as a condition of 
their support of Senator Walsh in the 
coming election in 1918. To save Walsh, 
Wheeler resigned. He was offered a federal 
judgeship, but refused the honor because he 
preferred to fight it out on the soil of Mon- 
tana. And he did. Two years later he was 
nominated for Governor and defeated in the 
landslide of t920. Then in 1922 came his 
election to the United States Senate. 

The rest is current history. His course in 
the Senate has been the logical result of the 
forces that combined to mold his character. 
He broke the ancient rule that a new 


member ‘“‘must be seen and not heard”’ for 
at least a year, by objecting to the election 
of Senator Cummins as chairman of the 
powerful Interstate Commerce Committee. 
The party leaders had agreed on a joint 
report on the standing committees which 
named Senator Cummins, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was also president of the 
Senate and acting Vice-President. Whecler 
interposed his objection and precipitated 
the contest which resulted in the election of 
Smith, a Democrat, as chairman of a Re- 
publican committee. 

This was Mr. Wheeler’s first signal 
service to the country as a member of the 
Senate. Later came his resolution demand- 
ing the resignation of Attorney-General 
Daugherty, followed by the now famous 
resolution calling for a senatorial investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 

The success of Senator Wheeler in the 
political arena is largely due to his honesty, 
his courage, and the celerity of his action. 
He is honest with himself and with the 
public. He knows his limitations and never 
overreaches himself. He never poses for 
what he is not. In his relations with the 
public he never dodges an issue. He pos- 
sesses both physical and moral courage. 

This absence of fear gives him a driving 
force that is not easily turned aside. No 
consideration of temporary expediency di- 
verts him from the course that he has 
determined upon. This is the essence of 
leadership, and Burton K. Wheeler pos- 
sesses it ina marked degree. 

His mind acts quickly and with unerring 
precision. While others are considering and 
weighing the chances he has acted and 
passed on to something else. 

There is nothing of the boasting, arro- 
gant, swash-buckling soldier of fortune 
about him. He is mild-mannered, courte- 
ous, and often diffident. He is sympathetic 
and affable with a smile for both friend and 
foe. It is true that he smiles while he 
fights, but this is because he fights for 
principles and entertains no personal ani- 
mosity toward his political enemies. 

Like Theodore Roosevelt, he has an un- 
canny sense of the trend of public opinion. 
Being of the common people by inheritance 
and by profession, he knows the workings 
of the common mind. He isa good “mixer.” 
His mind is free from the ordinary prejudices 
of class. He is equally at home with the 
banker, the merchant, the farmer, and the 
industrial worker. 























GETTING OUT THE VOTE 


BY GEORGE WHEELER HINMAN, JR. 


HERE is a political adage to the effect 
that any people is as well governed as 
it deserves. In other words, to have good 
government, a people must deserve good 
government. The adage is applied with 
particular emphasis to democracies. To the 
United States of America, a democracy with 
universal suffrage, it is especially applicable. 
Universal suffrage gives to the manhood 
and the womanhood of the United States 
full power over their Government. With 
more than 50,000,000 persons entitled to 
cast their ballots, it is idle to argue that 
any small minority group can control the 
destinies of the nation despite the will of 
the majority. If “political bosses” and 
“special interests”? dominate any Govern- 
ment, national, State, or local, it is because 
the people—the “‘common people”—toler- 
ate that domination despite the fact that 
there lies inert in their grasp the sword 
with the power to destroy it. 


Active Voters and Stay-at-Homes: 50-50 


That millions of them do not go to the 
polls, that millions of them do not cast their 
ballots, serves only to emphasize the truth 
of the adage. They are as well governed 
as they deserve. To them belongs the blame 
for the shortcomings of their Government. 
To those who vote belongs the credit for 
whatever of merit there is in the Govern- 
ment. And, unbelievable as it may seem, 
there are about as many to shoulder the 
blame as there are to share the credit. In 
the presidential election of 1920, according 
to the best calculations, ninety-six qualified 
voters stayed at home, for every one hun- 
dred who went to the polls. The total vote 
for presidential candidates was 26,713,832, 
the largest in American history, but nearly 
20,000,000 who were entitled to cast their 
ballots failed to do so. 


The “ Machine’s”’ Responsibility 


Now, these 25,000,000 or 26,000,000, let 
it be recorded, failed to perform the duty 
of citizenship in spite of the heroic efforts of 
those very “political bosses” and “special 


? 


interests” who are charged with taking 
the Government away from the people. 
Every man or woman who has ever taken an 
active part in any political campaign knows 
that the most difficult task of all is to “get 
out the vote.” Speakers can be engaged, 
enthusiastic meetings can be held, printed 
publicity material by the ton can be given 
the widest and most thorough distribution— 
and it all goes for naught because one cannot 
drag to the polls the persons one is sure will 
“vote right” if they would only take the 
trouble to cast their ballots. “Getting 
out the vote” is the perennial problem of 
the politician, be he amateur or professional, 
and quite often the victory goes to him 
whose solution is the most effective. 

The backbone of every powerful political 
“machine” is a body of voters who, for 
one reason or another, can be prevailed 
upon to go to the polls and cast their 
ballots when election day comes; and the 
power of the “machine” is directly in 
proportion to the regularity with which 
these voters can be counted upon to appear 
at their polling places whenever the people— 
the “common people’—are called on to 
express their preferences. 

Certain A pathetic States 

Getting out the vote is not a problem 
peculiar to any State or section of the 
country. The task of the political worker 
in Maine corresponds to the one confront- 
ing the political worker in Arizona. The 
men and women of North Carolina appar- 
ently are about as reluctant to go to the 
polls as are the men and women of the 
State of Washington. Some States, quite 
naturally, do better than others, but the 
differences in voting efficiency may gener- 
ally be traced to particular local situations 
rather than to any especial sense of duty 
on the part of the qualified voters. 

Examination of the records of the various 
States discloses that the number of men 
and women going to the polls varies more 
or less in proportion to the closeness of the 
political battle being fought at the time 
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and place. In Vermont, for example, where 
a single major political party has held 
sway continuously for two generations, 
less than one-half of the qualified electorate 
took the trouble to cast their ballots in 
the presidential election of 1920, and the 
victor in the senatorial contest of 1922 was 
chosen by barely one-fourth of the voting 
population. In the adjoining State of 
New Hampshire, where both the major 
political parties made earnest efforts to 
win in 1920, the presidential ballots totaled 
two-thirds of the voting population—a 
record 50 per cent. better than that of 
Vermont in the same year. 
Wisconsin’s Poor Showing 

Outside the “Solid South,” there prob- 
ably is no “‘surer thing” than Wisconsin 
in the minds of political observers. Wiscon- 
sin is counted upon to do the bidding of its 
dominant political figure, Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette. So it is not surprising to 
find Wisconsin well down the list in voting 
performance. Barely one-half the qualified 
voters participated in the presidential 
election of 1920, and two years later Sena- 
tor LaFollette himself was re-elected by 
less than one-third of the voting population. 
Approximately two-fifths of the qualified 
men and women of Wisconsin took the 
trouble to participate in the 1922 senatorial 
election, while in Minnesota, just across 
the Mississippi River, a more strenuously 
fought contest drew nearly three-fifths of 
the voting population to the polls. 


Disheartening Conditions in the South 


In the “Solid South” itself, the real 
contest, of course, is for the Democratic 
nominations in the primaries, and the elec- 
tion is usually a mere formality. This lack 
of stimulation is clearly reflected in the 
election returns. The case of Florida in 
the senatorial contest of 1922 is typical of 
the peculiar situation in the Southern 
States. In the Democratic primary, 88,- 
759 votes were cast. In the election, the 
Democratic nominee, of course, won prac- 
tically by default with a vote of only 45,707, 
barely one-half the primary total and nearly 
25 per cent. below his own primary record. 
He was elected by about one-tenth of the 
qualified voters. Even at best, however, 
and making every allowance for the large 
number of persons, mostly Negroes, who 
are disqualified under State election laws, 
the voting efficiency of the South is far 


below that of the North and West. One 
important reason is the fact that the women 
of the South have heretofore taken a minor 
part in the elections. 

“Safe”? Pennsylvania’s go Per Cent. Vote 

Pennsylvania is another example of a 
“safe” State in which the voters pay com- 
paratively little attention to the elections. 
Pennsylvania, regularly Republican in presi- 
dential elections since the Civil War, 
except in the Roosevelt smash-up of 1912, 
makes the poorest showing of any State 
outside the “Solid South.” In 1920, barely 
two-fifths of the qualified voters cast their 
ballots in the presidential election; and in 
1922 two Republican Senators were sent to 
Congress when they received the approval 
of one-fifth of the voting population. The 
total vote in the 1922 Congressional election 
was 22 per cent. below that cast in 1920. 


“Close” Indiana’s High Betting Average 


Indiana, for years the political battle. 
ground of the two major political parties, 
has a slightly different story to tell. Every 
political leader knows Indiana personally 
or by reputation. Year in and year out, 
it is the “best organized” State in the 
Union. Whatever the outcome of any 
individual contest, the winner knows that 
he has been through a real fight. In In- 
diana, every worth-while local leader knows 
his section of the State “right down to the 
ground.”’ When he is asked as to the polit- 
ical inclinations of the Jones farm on the 
County road along the river, he can answer 
without hesitating that old Jones himself 
is “right” but that “the missus” is “ wrong” 
although her sciatica may keep her from 
going to the polls. Young Jones and Smith, 
the hired hand, he believes, will “go along 
with the old man.” 

Yes, Indiana is “well organized.”” Some 
of the most blatant protectors of the ‘‘com- 
mon people” delight in referring to the 
State as a horrible example in “machine 
politics.” True, the political leader in 
Indiana must know his business and 
must, above all things, be a past master 
at the art of “getting out the vote.” In 
differeit parts of the State he finds all the 
peculiar problems that confront politicians 
elsewhere—agricultural districts, mining dis- 
tricts, industrial districts, native Americans, 
settlements of the foreign-born, and, par- 
ticularly of recent years, colonies of Negroes. 
It is a tribute to his acumen and energy 
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that Indiana in voting performance stands 
first among the States of the Union and 
has an all-around record that far surpasses 
that of any other of the larger States with 
similarly diversified populations. In In- 
diana, the 1920 presidential vote was three- 


fourths of the voting population, and the 


Congressional contest of two years later 
called out two-thirds of the qualified elec- 
torate. In 1920, the State voted for a 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
In 1922, it elected a Democrat to the United 
States Senate. 


Small States With Fair Records 


Little Delaware with its three electoral 
votes in a presidential contest also ranks 
at the top of the list of States in voting 
performance. In Delaware, too, one finds 
the stimulus of doubt and the spur of 
political organization. In 1920, three- 
fourths of the voting population went to the 
polls. In 1922, the total was three-fifths. 
Like Indiana, Delaware went Republican 
in 1920, and elected a Democratic Senator 
two vears later. 

Kentucky and West Virginia were both 
hard-fought States in the 1920 presidential 
contest, and in both three-fourths of the 
men and women entitled to do so went to 
the polls and cast their ballots. The close- 
ness of the contest in Kentucky was em- 
phasized when the final complete returns 
showed that James M. Cox, the Democratic 
presidential candidate, had carried the 
State by a plurality of 4,017 ina total vote of 
918,711. 


Voting Efficiency of the Big States 


Of the larger States, Missouri and Ohio, 
hoth bitterly contested territory between 
the two major parties, rank next to In- 
diana. Two-thirds of the qualified voters 
of each cast their ballots in the presi- 
dential election of 1920, and about one-half 
in 1922, Like Indiana and Delaware, 
Missouri went Republican in 1920 and 
elected a Democratic Senator in 1922. 
Ohio, after voting for Warren G. Harding, 
the Republican presidential candidate in 
1920, elected a Democratic Governor and a 
Republican United States Senator two 
vears later. 

Among the larger “safe” States in 
national contests, Illinois, normally Re- 
publican, has the best record, even sur- 
passing those of some important “doubt- 
luls.” In 1920, three-fifths and, in 1922, 


one-half of the qualified men and women of 
Illinois cast their ballots. This unusual 
showing may be accounted for largely by 
the fact that, although the State is Repub- 
lican, Chicago and Cook County are 
“doubtful.” Hard-fought local campaigns 
for municipal and county offices cause the 
local political leaders to maintain efficient 
machines for getting out the vote. For 
example, New York, the vitally important 
“doubtful” State, but with New York 
City normally Democratic, ranked below 
Illinois in voting efficiency in 1920. 


Middle West As a Whole Stands High 


In addition to indicating that voting 
efficiency is directly in proportion to the 
keenness of political competition, the statis- 
tics of the country reveal also another 
interesting condition. They show that the 
States of the Middle West as a group do far 
better than those on the Atlantic or the 
Pacific seaboard. In the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920, New England sent to the polls 
only 55 per cent. of the qualified electorate, 
and the Middle Atlantic States—New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania— 
only 51 per cent. In the Middle West, 
the record of the States east of the Missis- 
sippi_ River—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin—was 61 per cent., 
and that of the trans-Mississippi territory— 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri—was 63 
per cent. Crossing the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific, the discovery is made that the 
West coast States—Washington, Oregon, 
and California—sent to the polls only 49 
per cent. of their voting population. 


The Immediate Outlook 


So much for the record of the recent 
past. It is not a record of which a democ- 
racy can be proud. It reveals a lack of in- 
terest, not to mention an entire absence of 
that constant vigilance which is the price 
of liberty, that may well impair the efficacy 
of American institutions. And, ironically 
enough, it indicates that the reviled po- 
litical boss and the abhorrent political 
machine are apparently the most effective 
agencies in persuading the men and women 
of the nation to do their duty as jurors in 
democracy’s court of last resort, the voting 
booth. And now for the present and the 
immediate future: 

Quite naturally, the nation-wide contest 
of 1924 finds all political leaders and 














workers concentrating their efforts on in- 
teresting as many as possible of the elec- 
torate in the issues and personalities of the 
campaign. The purpose of arousing this 
interest, of course, is to get the men and 
women entitled to do so to go to the polls 
on November 4 and cast their ballots. 
Everybody. knows that this fondest 
collective hope will not be realized, that, 
while millions will cast their ballots, other 
millions will not take the trouble to go to 
the polls. There seems, however, to be 


some prospect for bettering the 1920 . 


record of 26,713,832, which exceeded 1916 
by 8,000,000 and 1912 by 11,000,000, owing 
in great measure to the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment granting national 
suffrage towomen. The chief of the national 
campaign staff of one of the major parties has 
hazarded the forecast that the 1924 popular 
vote on the Presidency will total not less 
than 30,000,000, an increase of more than 
12 per cent. over the 1920 aggregate. 


Unusual Efforts in This Campaign 


Party leaders are doing all in their power 
to arouse the workers to the necessity for 
getting out the vote. From national head- 
quarters have gone instructions to local 
managers urging all to concentrate on the 
task. Reports have indicated that the 
workers throughout the country are making 
unprecedented efforts. Particular attention 
is being given to the matter of interesting 
clubs and other organizations in the work. 
Publicity matter is being distributed, and 
speakers are being furnished for club pro- 
grams. Material for publication is being 
furnished to organization journals in order 
that the call to duty may reach the entire 
membership. 

Of particular significance is the attention 
being paid to women. The prevailing view 
seems to be that “women are the best 
instruments through which we can reduce 
the percentage of non-voters.” How one 
great political party has organized its effort 
right down to the smallest unit, the election 
precinct, is described as follows by the 
woman in charge of the work: 


The precinct committeewoman appoints a certain 
number of committee helpers, whose task is to 
secure complete registration of all party women in 
the precinct. This is done by means of a house-to- 
house canvass. These women meet daily for an 
exchange of ideas and to check up on the territory 
covered. The precinct committeewoman meets 


with her helpers once a week. 
On registration day and election day, this com- 
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mittee of precinct helpers will be at the polling 
places to check up on the women in their territories 
who fail to come to the polls. An automobile com- 
mittee will be on duty to call for the delinquent 
voters and bring them to the polls. 

Neighborhood meetings are being conducted to 
enthuse and inspire the stay-at-home voters. 

In addition to the party workers, civic 
organizations, both national and local, are 
engaging in special drives to get out the 
vote. This nation-wide activity by non- 
political organizations is one of the remark- 
able features of the 1924 campaign. A 
National Get-Out-the-Vote Club has been 
organized, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, under the supervision of a bi-partisan 
advisory committee of political leaders. 
The national association is supplemented 
by State and local organizations. The 
club coéperates with all groups throughout 
the country in stimulating interest in the 
task of prevailing upon the potential voters 
to go to the polls and express their pref- 
erences. Its officers express the hope that 
the presidential vote will reach the unprec- 
edented total of 40,000,000. Great ex- 
pectations are builded upon the fact that 
approximately 7,000,000 young men and 
women will be entitled to cast their first 
ballots in a presidential election this year. 

Industrial, professional, business, and 
social organizations have enlisted in the 
great non-partisan campaign. The manu- 
facturer, the storekeeper, the lawyer, the 
physician, any man, whatever be his 
especial interest, is likely to have his atten- 
tion called in a non-partisan way to his 
duty as a citizen. The business or pro- 
fessional woman and the housewife cannot 
escape the call to duty. Religious groups 
have joined in the work. The newspaper, 
the radio, the theater, all carry the message. 
Groups like the National League of Women 
Voters have arranged for house-to-house 
canvasses and the enlistment of volunteer 
motor corps to serve on élection day. 
National organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and others, are 
aiding in the campaign. Hundreds of 
thousands of the Boy Scouts of America 
will be active throughout the country in 
reminding citizens of their privileges and 
duties as voters. - The trade journal, the 
professional or business circular, the regular 
meeting, luncheon, or dinner are being 
widely used to spread the gospel: Get 
out and vote! 
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THE CUBAN ELECTION 
PROBLEM 


BY CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 


(Associate Professor of Hispanic American History, University of California) 


N NOVEMBER of this year, at almost 

the same time as the elections in the 
United States, the Republic of Cuba is 
due to have its own quadrennial presidential 
election. In Cuba, as in many other His- 
panic American republics, this period is 
likely to be one of grave political difficulty 
very little short of revolution. 

It is a thing that most Americans find 
hard to understand. There is one type 
of American who is eager to believe that 
everything his own countrymen do in a 
foreign land is necessarily bad. This man 
has heard of American sugar companies in 
Cuba, and he is satisfied, without further 
investigation, that the wicked “ Wall Street” 
trust must have foisted revolution upon an 


' unwilling and helpless people. That view, 


in the case of Cuba at least, is too absurd 
to merit discussion. Perhaps the majority 
of Americans, however, regard the troubles 
of Cuba and other Hispanic American 
peoples as an evidence of an inherent 
“political incapacity”? of Spanish peoples. 
There is an element of truth in this, but 
not in the way these Americans define 
“political incapacity.”” They see a specter 
of an unintelligent, scantily educated, over- 
polite, but somewhat ruthless people of a 
lower order, and incline to doubt whether 
there is any hope for them, unless ‘‘educa- 
tion”—the great American fetish—can in 
some manner be brought to them. 


“Too Many Intellectuals” 


One who has met Cubans of the better 
classes will find that they are far from being 
of “a lower order.” They are gifted socially 
and often extraordinarily well endowed 
intellectually. But the question then 
arises, are there enough men of this type? 
The answer, paradoxical as it may seem, 





is that there are not merely enough, but 
foo many. Conditions are such that an 
Abraham Lincoln in Cuba would have 


failed; he would have been assassinated 
much earlier in Cuba, or thrown out by a 
revolution; or else he would have acted in 
the typical fashion of a Cuban President 
in maintaining himself in power. 

There are “too many” intellectually well- 
equipped Cubans. That is because there 
are too few jobs for them to fill, under the 
conditions that govern their life. In Cuba, 
as one writer has put it, we have the curious 
anomaly of a country that is owned by 
foreigners and governed by Cubans. There 
are comparatively few Cubans in business 
on a large scale. There are some in real 
estate, and some few planters, but the 
great majority of the educated class are in 
the professions (law, medicine, teaching, 
arms, literature, journalism, engineering, 
architecture) or in politics. Often they 
combine the two. The heavy investments 
are in the hands of foreigners; Americans 
have over a billion dollars invested in Cuba, 
Englishmen perhaps half a billion. Even 
merchandising is carried on by foreigners, 
mainly Spaniards. So the Cuban turns to 


politics. It is not altogether a matter ‘of 
graft. In part it is a necessity of life—a 


job to avoid starvation. 
Politics as a Career in Cuba 

The fight for office is accentuated by a 
number of factors completely foreign to 
life in the United States. Back of it all 
is the evil Spanish colonial tradition that 
government exists, not as a trust on behalf 
of the people, but as a perquisite in behalf 
of the office-holders. Men who would not 
think of doing anything remotely approach- 
ing criminality in their private relationships 
do not hesitate to utilize their opportunities 
in public office to cheat the government. 
Indeed, there is almost no social degradation 
involved and hardly any need for conceal- 
ment; it is the traditionally expected thing. 

On the other hand, tradition makes for a 
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wide separation of classes. The well-born 
Cuban would on no account engage in 
manual labor. He might accept a business 
position, but even that sort of work has 
not yet attained to a very high place in the 
social scale. He much prefers politics, with 
all its risks, perhaps even the risk of his 
life in a period of political upheaval, to the 
slow progress toward possible affluence 
through the medium of business. 
Furthermore, he has more than himself 
and his immediate family to look out for. 
He must do what he can to see that all his 
relatives and his wife’s relatives get jobs 
almost as easy and as profitable as his own. 
The evil of family influence, such as exists 
in most of Hispanic America, is com- 
paratively unknown in the United States. 
In Cuba, for example, it is not at all unusual 
for a President to appoint not one but 
several of his relatives to some of the highest 
positions in the gift of the national execu- 
tive; and to award a fat contract to a cousin 
or a brother-in-law is quite the order of the 
day. The thing is criticized, but it is 
doubtful if those who object the loudest 
would refrain from doing the same thing. 
Finally, Hispanic character is given to 
love of adventure. The Cuban of good 
class is a descendant of those hard-fighting, 
adventure-seeking, Spanish pioneers who 
opened the New World to white civilization. 
To him the humdrum life in the lower 
ranks of business life has nothing in it to 
compare with the excitements of politics. 


Peculiarities in the Cuban Constitution 


With the above as a background, a 
running survey of the history of Cuban 
politics may be the more easily understood 
by the American reader. When Spain was 
driven from Cuba in 1808 the island did not 
immediately become independent. For 
four years, until May 20, 1902, it was ad- 
ministered by the War Department of the 
United States. Meanwhile a constitution 
for the presently-to-be independent Cuban 
republic was drawn up. While resembling 
that of the United States in many respects, 
the constitution of Cuba had several striking 
differences. The President was given great 
power, and in practice exercises perhaps 
even more than an already liberal constitu- 
tion allows him. For example, in the recent 
revolutionary flurry in Cuba (April and 
May, 1924), the President asked Congress 
for a military appropriation of $1,0c0,000 
and authorized one of the secretariats to 
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expend $400,000 for specifically named war 
supplies without waiting for the consent of 
Congress. But there are many precedents 
for the use of such presidential decrees; 
and no objection was made in the present 
instance. 

Another striking feature of the Constitu- 
tion is its centralized character. Indeed, 
there is very little that is left for the 
provinces and municipalities to do. If a 
street in the city of Cienfuegos needs to be 
paved, the national government makes the 
appropriation and awards the contract. 

Still anotner feature of the constitution 
is the famous appendix, the Platt Amend- 
ment, imposed by the United States as the 
condition of independence, and reinforced 
by a permanent treaty in the same terms. 
Under the Platt Amendment the United 
States is given the right to intervene in 
Cuba to preserve peace, and Cuba is for- 
bidden to contract any public debt beyond 
the capacity of the republic to repay, a 
matter which involves the consent of the 
United States. There are other clauses, but 
these are the most important. The effect 
is that Cuba manages her own affairs so 
long as everything goes well, but if there is a 
revolution she is liable to suffer a temporary 
loss of independence. On the economic 
side it means virtually an underwriting of 
the Cuban republic by the United States, 
and its results have been manifested, not 
only in an extraordinary development of 
wealth, but also in the high rating given to 
Republic of Cuba bonds. 


The First Presidency, in 1902 


The first President of the republic is 
possibly the only outstanding figure in 
Cuban history within the past twenty 
years about whom there is now general 
agreement. This was Estrada Palma, 
President from 1902 to 1906. He was a 
man whom Americans can understand. 
Indeed, he had spent so many years of his 
life as a school-teacher in the United States, 
an exile from Spanish rule, that he was 
thoroughly imbued with the American 
point of view. Beyond a doubt he was a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, of the 
highest character, a type of political hero 
that Cubans might well admire. But he 
was a dreamer who trusted other men, on 
the theory that they must be quite as un- 
selfish as himself. Irregularities were 


committed by his subordinates, including 
the manipulation of the presidential election 
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neld in the fall of 1905. As a result, 
Estrada Palma, who had run for a second 
term as the candidate of the Moderates, 
was elected and began his new administra- 
tion on May 20, 1906. 

In the fall of 1906, a year after the elec- 
tion, a revolution broke out. Estrada 
Palma could not 
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The achievements of the intervention were, 
on the whole, meritorious though usually 
regarded as negative rather than construc- 
tive. The principal objection has been 
that it seemed to put a premium on revolu- 
tion, since the Liberals, who had been beaten 
in the elections, were able to gain their ends 

through the medi- 





believe the revolu- 
tion when he saw 
it. He was giving 
1 worthy govern- 
ment and the 
country was pros- 
perous. Further- 
more, he had pro- 
vided himself with 
no regular army, 
on the theory that 
armies had been 
the curse of His- 
panic American 
life. So it was soon 
apparent that the 
revolution had a 
genes of success. 





| American Interven- 
| tion, in 1906 
Estrada Palma 
decided that here 
was a.case for the 
use of the Platt 
Amendment, and 








um of an uprising, 
climaxed by the in- 
tervention. One 
thing can certainly 
be said for the ac- 
tion of the United 
States at this time: 
the experience of 
1906 has served as 
a valuable  prec- 
edent in avoiding 
interventions in 
later years when a 
similar situation 
existed. 

The plan of the 
United States in 
1906 was to hold 
an honest election 
as soon as possible, 
and then -get out. 
It was expected at 
the outset that it 
would be but a 
matter of a few 
months. Instead, 
it was more than 








he persuaded the 
somewhat unwill- 
ing government of 


© Harris & Ewing 


yee 


retary Taft to Havana. Taft began mak- 
ing an inquiry into the causes of the 
revolt, including the alleged manipulation 
of the elections of 1905, and reached the 
natural and correct conclusion that they 
had been tainted with fraud. In the mean- 
time the revolutionists had agreed to a 
truce. Taft at length suggested that the 


dent Estrada Palma, but this was a solu- 
tion that the Cuban President refused to 
accept. He and all his government resigned, 
and no constituted authority was left in 
Cuba. There was nothing to do but take 
over the reins in the name of the United 
States, which Mr. Taft accordingly did. 
The question has often been raised as to 





the advisability of the intervention of 1906. 


ALFREDO ZAYAS, PRESIDENT OF CUBA 
(Elected in November, 1920, and inaugurated in May of the 


elections be thrown out, except as to Presi- ° 


two years (January 
28, 1909) before the 


President Roose- following year. He has withdrawn his candidacy for reélec- government was Ire- 
velt to intervene. tion in favor of General Se Liberal-Popular stored to Cuban 
Roosevelt sent Sec- control. In the 


meantime a civil administration under the 
auspices of the United States was estab- 
lished, with Mr. Charles E. Magoon as Civil 
Governor. The delay was caused by the 
difficulty of holding even a reasonably fair 
election under existing laws and conditions. 

This period. is especially interesting in 
that those men who have been most 
prominently connected with Cuban affairs 
ever since were among the outstanding 
figures of the day. José Miguel Gomez 


(not to be confused with Maximo Gémez, 
commander-in-chief of the patriot forces 
in the War of Independence) had been the 
Liberal candidate against Estrada Palma in 
1905. Alfredo Zayas was the titular leader 
of the Liberal party, and had been par- 
ticularly prominent in the negotiations with 
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Mr. Taft. Mario Garcia Menocal was the 
principal leader of the Conservative party, 
newly founded to take the place of the now 
defunct Moderate party. This also marked 
the first appearance in Cuban affairs of 
Colonel (now General) Enoch H. Crowder, 
the present United States Ambassador to 
Cuba. Colonel Crowder and Zayas were 
members of the Advisory Law Commission 
which formulated a vast body of much- 
needed legislation. 


The Liberals Elect Gémez, in 1908 


In the fall of 1908 everything was ready 
for the long-deferred election. Menocal, 
brilliant soldier of the Wars of Indepen- 
dence and a prominent business man, was 
the candidate of the Conservatives. But 
the Liberals were split into Zayistas, for 
Zayas, and Miguelistas, for José Miguel 
Gomez. Zayas had been immured in a 
Spanish prison during the Wars of In- 
dependence, was a distinguished lawyer and 
literary figure, and, as already stated, a 
leader in politics. Gémez was a general 
with a war record that covered not only the 
war of 1895-1898 but also the Ten Years’ 
War of 1868-1878. Before the presidential 
election was held, the new laws were tested 
in municipal and provincial elections, which 
proved that the Liberals, combined, had a 
majority, but that in conflict among them- 
selves they would lose to Menocal. So an 
agreement was reached whereby Gomez was 
to be their candidate for the presidency and 
Zayas for the vice-presidency. In the en- 
suing election this ticket was successful. 

There are two opinions about the ad- 
ministration of José Miguel Gémez, 1909- 
1913. One side lays emphasis on the 
corruption of the administration in those 
four years, and points to the revival of the 
lottery, discarded since Spanish days, as a 
sample of evil legislation. Gémez himself 
and some of his associates are reputed to 
have made a fortune out of his presidency. 
On the other hand, those who favor Gémez, 
without attempting to deny that there was 
some corruption, assert that neither of his 
successors (as it happens, Menocal and 
Zayas) did nearly so much for Cuba as the 
popular José Miguel. As one foreigner put 
it to the writer: “Gémez at least spent 
something for the welfare of Cuba. If 
there were a bill for a million dollars to 
build roads, he might take three hundred 
thousand, but he would spend the other 
seven hundred thousand for roads.” 
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Gémez had several outbreaks to contend 
with. Most serious was a negro uprising, 
but the most interesting in the light of 
recent events was a Veterans Association 
movement, which, however, did not get sop 
far as to become an open insurrection. The 
Veterans insisted upon reform, just as in 
the case of the Veterans and Patriots 
movement of 1923-1924. ‘There came a 
hint from Washington of a possible inter- 
vention, and the leaders of the Veterans 
decided not to run the risk of loss of ine ¢ 
dependence that might be involved. | 


The Conservatives Elect Menocal, in 10912 
and 1916 


The election of 1912 is the only one thus 
far held under Cuban rule that has not 
resulted in disturbances bordering upon or 
even attaining to the proportions of a 
revolution. The enmity between Gémez 
and Zayas was by this time too great for 
any such harmonious agreement among the 
Liberals as had been made in 1908. As a 
result, Menocal, the Conservative candi- 
date, was successful at the polls and went 
into office on May 20, 1913. Itisas yet toof 
early to form a definite idea as to the 
character of Menocal’s rule. He was 
President during two terms, 1913-1021. 
Many refer to him as the greatest man the 
republic has produced, and this has usually 
been the attitude of foreign writers. He 
appeals to the American because he has 
been a successful business man. Further- 
more, he spent most of his early life in the 
United States, and is a graduate of Cornell 
University. A wealthy man himself, he is 
usually credited with making no use of his 
office to enhance his already ample fortune. 
On the other hand, his detractors claim that 
if indeed he made nothing himself he 
certainly allowed his followers to fill their 
pockets from the national treasury. The 
argument is made, too, that his adminis- 
tration shows far less in the way of positive 
achievements in the development of Cuba 
than that of his predecessor. One would be 
rash who would venture to assert that these 
charges are not measurably true. 

Menocal’s first administration was per- 
haps more fortunate than his second. The 
country enjoyed considerable prosperity, 
without any noteworthy setback. In 1910 
he had to face another election campaign. 
Zayas and Gémez had temporarily patched 
up their differences; so he had to confront 
a united Liberal party. Menocal won in an 
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ESTRADA PALMA, 1902-1906 
(Who died in 1908) 


election in which gross manipulation was 
charged to him and his henchmen. Feeling 
ran very high, and early in 1917 José Miguel 
Gémez placed himself at the head of an 
insurrection. The situation was almost an 
exact duplicate of that of 1905, but it was 
handled differently. The United States took 
the stand that Menocal was at any rate the 
President until his term expired on May 
20, 1917, and gave him moral support. 
And Menocal had an army, which Estrada 
Palma had lacked, and proceeded to in- 
crease it by raising a body of volunteers. 
In a few weeks Gomez had been defeated 
and captured, and the revolt ended. 
Menocal’s second administration was 
marked by Cuba’s participation in the 
World War—very worthily, up to the limit 
of her opportunities. It was also attended 
by phenomenal prosperity, owing to the 
high price of sugar, and by an ensuing 
overwhelming depression when the bottom 
dropped out of the sugar market in 1920- 
1921. Meanwhile Gomez and Zayas had 
again fallen out, and presently the latter 
formed a new group, which he called the 
Popular party. Excitement over the forth- 
coming election was already at fever heat 
as early as 1919, on which account, at the 
request of various groups in Cuban politics, 
General Crowder was invited to Cuba to 
draw up an election law that might give 
some prospect of a fair election. 
Menocal at first favored Gen. Rafael 
Montalvo as the Conservative candidate, 
while the Liberals put forward their old 


JOSE MIGUEL GOMEZ, 1909-1913 
(Who died in 1921) 


MARIO GARCIA MENOCAL, 
1913-1921 


THE FIRST THREE PRESIDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


favorite, José Miguel Gomez. Becoming 
convinced that Montalvo could not be 
elected, Menocal made a deal with Zayas, 
whereby the latter should be the can- 
didate of the Conservatives, as well as 
of the Popular party. This meant vir- 
tually that Zayas had switched from the 


Liberals to the Conservatives for the 
numerical imporiance of the Popular 
party was slight. Such a change of 


front is not at all surprising in Cuban 
politics, for parties and platforms mean 
very little. 


A Close Result in 1920 


The election of 1920 was similar to that 
of 1916. Zayas won, over the vehement 
protest of Gémez and his adherents. 
Another revolution seemed likely. So 
General Crowder was sent to Cuba to 
mediate between the two factions and 
settle the issue if possible. Meanwhile the 
world depression had hit the island in 
violent form. The banks had loaned 
money to the sugar planters on the basis 
of the then prevailing high prices of sugar. 
When the price fell from approximately 
23 cents a pound to less than 2 cents, their 
collateral disappeared. General Crowder 
was called upon to alleviate this situation 
also. A temporary solution of the economic 
difficulty was reached by the declaration of 
a moratorium in the payment of debts. 
This enabled some banks and other institu- 
tions to recover; but many others failed, 
despite the help that had been afforded them. 
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The political issue was thrown into the 
hands of the Supreme Court, in accord 
with the election law of 1919. New elec- 
tions were called for in many precincts. 
It is probable that Gémez would have won 
in a fair election, or he might have had a 
claim to the moral support of the United 
States in case of manipulation in favor of 
Zayas; but he chose to act in another way 
that insured his defeat. He called upon the 
Liberals to refrain from voting in the 
supplementary elections that had been 
ordered. Consequently, Zayas had a walk- 
over. Gémez went to Washington, with the 
idea of inducing the United States to inter- 
vene until new elections could be held, but 
his effort was unsuccessful. Proceeding to 
New York, he died there in May, 1921. 


The Presidency of Zayas 


Since May, 1921, Alfredo Zayas has been 
President of Cuba. One can find plenty of 
authority to the effect that he has been 
a good President or a bad President, as one 
prefers. He found a government without 
any money; for the state funds had been on 
deposit with the National Bank of Cuba, 
and that institution was insolvent. An 
emergency loan of $5,000,000 was negotiated 
with the Morgan banking house in New 
York to keep the government alive. Pres- 
ently a much larger loan, $50,000,000, was 
negotiated with the same firm. The pro- 
ceeds were devoted, in the main, to paying 
off the floating debt—including such things 
as the salaries of lesser government em- 
ployees, which had long been in arrears— 
and making settlement on overdue public- 
works contracts. Fortunately for Cuba, 
the price of sugar recovered sufficiently in 
1922 and 1923 for the country to enjoy a 
revival of prosperity, with the result that 
the income of the government has been 
rapidly enhanced. 

The familiar charges against Zayas are 
being made—graft and nepotism. On 
the latter score it may be noted, in passing, 
that the President appointed his own son 
Administrator of the Lottery; and the 
lottery is quite generally regarded as a 
principal medium of personal enrichment 
for politicians. It may mean nothing at 
all, but it has attracted attention that the 
President’s wife held one of the lucky tickets 
in the drawing for the great Christmas lot- 
tery of last December. On the other hand, 
there are those who claim that Zayas has 
been the best President Cuba has ever had. 





A Revolt in the Present Campaign 


The electoral campaign may be said to 
have begun in 1923, when the Veterans and 
Patriots organization, under the leadership 
of General Garcia Vélez (son of the man to 
whom the famous “Message to Garcia” 
was carried by Lieutenant Rowan), came 
out in open opposition to President Zayas. 
The movement was ostensibly non-political. 
The Veterans and Patriots insisted on 
political reform, in particular: demanding 
the enactment of a “moralization program” 
suggested by General Crowder as a pre- 
liminary to the granting of the $50,000,000 
loan. The so-called ‘Honest Cabinet”’ 
had been appointed to carry out the de- 
sired reforms; but shortly after the moneys 
of the loan had been received the President 
dismissed this cabinet, in April, 1923. 

Toward the close of last year and early 
in 1924 feeling between the Veterans and 
Patriots on the one hand and the partisans 
of Zayas on the other had reached the 
boiling point. Some arrests of Veterans 
and Patriots leaders were made, and Garcia 
Vélez fled to the United States. This is the 
background of the recent revolt of April and 
May, 1924. The Veterans and Patriots 
have not been definitely connected with the 
revolt, though it is the general, and prob- 
ably correct, opinion that they were back of it. 

Why a revolt? Why not wait for the 
election in November? Ask a Zayas fol- 
lower, and he will say, “Why. indeed? 
There is no reason to believe that the elec- 
tion will be manipulated. Zayas did not 
intervene in the congressional elections of 
1922, and the Liberals won the election, 
gaining a majority in Congress.” 

But the other camp has a reply, and can- 
dor compels the writer to add that this is 
voiced also by neutrals. ‘The Liberals 
won in 1922, but have voted with Zayas, 
just the same. Certainly they have not 
hampered him. When it comes to a presi- 
dential election it will be different, and the 
history of the republic is the answer.” 


Controlling a Cuban Election 


Just a word about the manipulation of 
elections, already alluded to here several 
times. It means more than the average 
American understands. The buying of 
votes and voting of dead men is within an 
American’s ken, but in Cuba the latter, 
at least, is indulged in to a degree that would 
hardly pass muster in twentieth-century 
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United States. The number of votes at 
a presidential election has been known to 
be about double the total number of voters 
in Cuba, and this in spite of every con- 
ceivable device to keep adherents of the 
opposite party from voting at all. Soldiers 
have patrolled the polls or ridden through 
the country to intimidate the opposition. 
Clocks are moved forward or backward as 


the exigencies of the voting hours demand. - 


There are innumerable tricks to delay the 
voting so that the opposition voters never 
get to the booths. Criminals have been 
pardoned to serve as hoodlums and to get 
the votes their “family influence” repre- 
sents. And if the vote of a particular 
precinct is still adverse, one may burn the 
polling place and destroy the record. 

A President, in control of the army and 
the political machinery, must have a veri- 
table national uprising against him to lose 
an election, if he takes advantage of his 
powers. The precedents are generally to 
the effect that he would be an unusual 
President who would not do so. 


Candidates in che November Election 


On August 23 President Zayas made an 
announcement that ran counter to most of 
the predictions ventured by Cuban writers. 
He withdrew his candidacy in favor of 
General Gerardo Machado, a veteran of 
the war against Spain, who wil! run on 
a coalition ticket of the Liberal and Pop- 
ular parties. Machado already had the 
Liberal nomination and Zayas had that of 
the Popular party, while General Menocal 
had been nominated as the candidate of the 
Conservatives. The defeated candidate for 
the Liberal nomination, Colonel Mendieta, 
a very popular man, regarded as _ the 
political heir of José Miguel Gomez, may 
run on a third ticket, with the party name 
Nationalist; and if he does, Menocal should 
win. But otherwise—and in the light of 
the past—it looks as if Machado is to be the 
next president of Cuba, since he has the 
support of the present government. 


Why the United States Is Interested 


Of what concern is all this to the United 
States? The answer is, of the very greatest 
concern—strategically, economically, and 
politically. Cuba commands the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. For more 
than a hundred years our statesmen have 
been interested in that fact. Jefferson 
wished that we might acquire Cuba, but he 


was opposed to any further annexations in 
the southern world. Nothing but the 
jealousy of England and France kept the 
United States out of Cuba in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. From about 
1848 to 1861 there was a strong propaganda 
of annexation among the slave States of the 
South, but that was sufficient to turn the 
North against the idea. 

Few people realize how tremendously 
important Cuba is to the United States 
economically. Over a billion dollars of our 
capital is invested there, as already set 
forth. Most of this is in sugar estates, which 
are peculiarly susceptible to damage in a 
revolt of serious proportions, since it is 
easy to set fire to a sugar plantation and 
difficult to put out a fire once started. In- 
cidentally, the burning of plantations is the 
traditional method of Cuban revolutions, 
tried with success in both the Ten Years 
War and the War of Independence. 

Not alone is the American investment 
heavy, but Cuba is easily the most impor- 
tant market for us in Hispanic America 
and one of the best in the world. In 1923 
Cuba exported to the United States ap- 
proximately $367,000,000 worth of com- 
modities, and imported some $180,000,000 
worth. This placed Cuba second in amount 
among the countries exporting products to 
the United States, ahead of Great Britain, 
France, Japan, etc., but behind Canada. 
In imports from the United States, Cuba 
was sixth, just back of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Germany, France, and Japan. 
And this for a country smaller than Penn- 
sylvania! 

Finally, quite apart from the rights of 
our own citizens in international law, there 
are the rights of other foreigners in Cuba to 
consider. Because of the Monroe Doctrine, 
we decline to allow European countries to 
intervene with arms in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. These countries, therefore, being 
unable themselves to exercise pressure 
without becoming involved with the United 
States, have developed a practice of coming 
to Washington with their troubles. That is 
the fundamental underlying fact in recent 
interventions of the United States in various 
countries of the Caribbean area. 

So long as Cuban government will work 
of itself the United States will go to great 
lengths before it will intervene. What the 
United States would do in case of a rebellion 
of truly serious proportions is a question 
that has not yet presented itself. 























TRACTORS THAT CUT THE WHEAT, THRESH IT, AND SACK IT—EACH MACHINE CUTTING 
160 ACRES A DAY 


BRIGHTER SKIES OUT WEST 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


HE ninety days ending September 15 

witnessed an agricultural miracle—in 
exactly the area where its ministration was 
most needed. While the financial rainbow 
unexpectedly spanning the western farm 
country, a token of the transformation in 
conditions during summer, may not have 
quite so gorgeous a pot of gold at its end 
and may not have induced so cheerfully 
expansive an attitude on the part of the re- 
cipients of the season’s bounty as some 
spokesmen have enthusiastically prophesied, 
the actual clearing of long-overcast skies 
has attracted the attention of the business 
world. 

If with Lincoln, Nebraska, as a base point 
you draw a circle roughly four hundred 
miles in radius, you include what is known 
in financial discussion as “the Interior.” 
Part of it-—the Dakotas and Minnesota— 
is more definitely termed “the Northwest,” 
but it is all territory where the people’s 
dependence is on foodstuff production. 

Here are farmers who live on their land, 
retired farmers who live in town and rent 
their land, tenant farmers who pay a por- 
tion of their crop as rent, ranchers who 
handle principally live stock, towns and 
cities whose wholesale and retail trade ebbs 
and flows as the producers thrive or fail. 
Banks—more numerous in proportion to 
the population than elsewhere in the nation 
—increase their deposits in good times; 
they see deposits fa!t away and loans in- 
crease when prosperity lags. Land values, 
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soil conditions, rainfall, character of agricul~ 
ture, stability of income, vary—but gen- 
erally the ultimate foundation of the finan- 
cial structure is similar. 


Added Wealth from Wheat and Corn 


Too familiar to need comment is the 
history of the past four years—partial or 
complete crop failures in some portions, 
demoralized prices for everything the pro- 
ducer had to sell, far less deflation in the 
price level of commodities he must buy, 
inability to meet obligations gaily incurred 
to buy expensive land or other objectives 
in the war-era of liberal income, bank fail- 
ures by the hundreds, political uprisings, 
demand for relief and business disturbance. 

Until late spring this condition existed; 
hopefulness rather than assurance marked 
the prospect for the season’s harvest. Just 
as the reapers started on their first rounds 
in the wheat belt two things became evi- 
dent: The wheat had matured in marvelous 
perfection and with an unexpectedly liberal 
yield; the Canadian crop, last year giving 
an export surplus of 347,000,000 bushels, 
the record crop for Canada, and serving to 
depress American prices, was disappointing. 
Over much of the world bread grains were 
short and while the United States promised 
fifty million more bushels of wheat than 
last year, the increase was in the Interior 
States. With a backward growth of corn 
in the Central and Northern portion of the 
corn belt, that cereal witnessed a soaring 
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CUTTING WHEAT WITH SiX BINDERS HAULED 3Y A SINGLE TRACTOR 


market in midsummer. Thus came a 
marked change in basic output and price 
situation. 

Just how great was the change in produc- 
tion is seen from a comparison of last year’s 
wheat crop with that estimated by the 
government’s September report. These 
nine States, where was raised 52 per cent. 
of this year’s crop, make the following 
comparative showing: 


1924 1923 
North Dakota.. 106,037,000 58,660,000 
South Dakota.. 34,437,000 25,982,000 
Minnesota..... 24,803,000 19,281,000 
Nebraska...... 55,834,000 28,220,000 
Colorado. 20,625,000 12,720,000 
Kansas........ 154,258,000 83,078,000 
Missouri. ..... 26,483,000 375,882,000 
VOWRGE (icin cess 8,078,000 13,208,000 
Oklahoma..... 51,258,000 30,300,000 


481,813,000 bu. 316,031,000 bu. 


The nation’s crop as forecast by the 
September report is 836,000,000 bushels, 
against 786,000,000 bushels in 1923—a gain 
of 50,000,000 bushels. But the nine States 
named had an increase of 165,782,000 
bushels, the remainder of the country show- 
ing loss. 

The country’s corn crop was estimated 
September 1st as 2,513,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 3,046,387,000 last year—a 
decrease of 533,387,000 bushels. But the 
territory given above had_ 1,280,527,000 
bushels against 1,413,669,000 bushels in 
1923—a decrease of only 133,102,000 
bushels. 

Thus, with its increased wheat yield and 
holding its own fairly well in corn, with 
higher values for both crops, approximately 
$400,000,000 in added wealth has come to 
the nine commonwealths’ area from these 
two grains alone, taking no account of in- 
come from minor products or livestock 
return. 


Banks Feel the Difference 


The effect was startlingly immediate as 
the movement of wheat and old corn to 
market assumed momentum. Bank de- 
posits in Iowa increased $22,000,000 in a 
few weeks of midsummer; banks of central 
cities, such as Omaha and Kansas City, 
reached new high levels of deposits, result- 
ing from remittances of country banks. The 
1ews columns of the western papers were 
sprinkled with items saying banks closed a 
year ago were reopened, due to the liquida- 
tion of long-held notes of farmers. The 
income was well distributed through the 
Interior. Not all farms raise wheat; not all 
raise corn; but most raise one of these prod- 
ucts. The bumper yields were most for- 
tuitously in the high plains country where 
crop failure had undermined most seriously 
the resources of the producers. 


Labor-Saving Harvest Machinery 


Not only was there the conjunction of a 
marvelous wheat yield and a price fifteen to 
twenty cents a bushel above 1923 but 
industry had added labor-saving devices in 
harvesting machinery available on the 
larger farms. Great combined machines 
drawn by powerful tractors cut the wheat, 
thresh it and pour the grain into open 
trucks driven alongside. Others go farther 
—they sack the grain and drop the sacks 
to be gathered by a truck and hauled to 
the granary or elevator. The jumbo 
machine performs all these operations and 
carries along the threshed straw, dumping 
it where it can be used for livestock “‘ rough- 
age’’ during the winter. In the dry climate 
of the high plains a twenty-four-hour day 
is possible by the use of electric headlights— 
though when a quarter section can be 
harvested completely in a single run by 
daylight, hurry is seldom necessary. The 
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army of men, mostly amateurs, demanding 
wages of $4 to $8 a day and who must be 
fed in addition, is supplanted by a dozen 
expert workmen. The harvest cost is 
cut 7 to 12 cents a bushel—no slight saving 
when hundreds of acres with yields of 
twenty to thirty bushels per acre comprise 
a single farm’s harvest. 


John Citizen and the Bank 


What happened to, say, John Citizen? 
He lives on a farm on which is a mortgage 
of more than one-third its probable value. 
He has a family and a flivver. His farm 
implements were new in 1920 but they 
have been repaired year after year. For 
three seasons he has sowed wheat, 100 acres 
or more of it, harvesting ten to twelve 
bushels per acre and selling it for around 
80 cents. At the farmer’s bank are two 
notes, one given in 1921 for $800 and one 
in 1922 for $1,100. The bank refused to 
loan him anything in 1923 because his 
credit was exhausted. So he owes the 
grocer, the implement man and the dry- 
goods store—he had to pay cash for gasoline 
and motor repairs. Along came the 1924 
wheat crop—twenty-two bushels to the 
acre which he sold at top price, $1.10 a 
bushel, $2,400. Corn, which has been 
heretofore bringing 60 to 75 cents, suddenly, 
because of the shortage in the northern 
corn belt, jumped to a dollar for the 
holdover supply and seemed likely to bring 
only a little less than that when the new 
crop came to market. Prospectively he 
will have some 2,000 bushels. It seems too 
expensive to feed to livestock and he thinks 
he will sell it from the field. 

What will he do with his income? First, 
the bank will receive $1,900, its condition 
being thus strengthened; the mortgage 
interest will be paid; the tradesmen will be 
visited; he must care for the harvest expense, 
the cost of putting in a new planting, the 
various immediate needs, and make provi- 
sion for living through until next summer. 
John Citizen looks the world in the face 
again with a courageous attitude. He is 
freed from the haunting specter of failure. 
But he is not yet a capitalist. He realizes 
that the miracle has simply cleared away 
the clouds and given him a chance. He yet 
owes something on his land; he still has his 
problems of progress. 

Psychologically the effect on the producer 
is evident. The peregrinating organizer, 
seeking to secure members to a league, 





union, or society proposing to “do some- 
thing” for the farmer, has lost prestige; 
the insistent call on law-making bodies to 
adopt price-fixing or subsidy schemes to 
boost crop prices has become faint. The 
tonic of financial surety, even if it does not 
yet reach into the realm of permanent 
prosperity, strengthens morale. While some 
plungers in the wheat-raising have made 
fortunes out of the sudden access of the 
season’s wealth, the fact is that on the 
whole every farmstead has had a share in 
the betterment. Even sections where crops 
have been moderate gained from accretion in 
price; not merely major grains but all 
foodstuffs have risen in the market, giving 
to practically every producer some part 
in the bounty. 


Loans to Farmers 


Sharp criticism has often been made that 
in the early post-war period was unwise 
extension of credit— banks loaned too freely 
and upon too high-priced collateral. Defla- 
tion weakened their security and heaped 
burdens upon the over-optimistic borrowers. 
It is stated that twenty-seven acts have 
been passed by Congress in the past decade 
for farm relief. In addition some States 
have instituted loan agencies to care for 
real-estate mortgages. The War Finance 
Corporation, which expires by statutory 
exactment on November 30, this year, has 
cared for over $400,000,000 of domestic 
loans. Not all of these were for Interior 
agricultural relief but millions went to this 
end. The Intermediate Credit Banks, 
which are taking over the Finance Cor- 
poration’s activities, had at their last state- 
ment $12,596,167 in direct loans and re- 
discounts in the departments concerned 
with the prairie States. The Agricultural 
Corporation, initiated last spring with 
$5,000,000 subscribed by banks and cor- 
porations in the West and an equal amount 
in the East, has made loans to 384 embar- 
rassed banks chiefly in the Northwest, 
stopping the epidemic of failures and 
restoring sound financial conditions. In 
addition, seed loans, taking up of tax 
certificates at 6 per cent. instead of the local 
rate of 12 per cent., aiding in the pur- 
chase of dairy cows and diversification of 
farming, have been helpful functions of 
this institution. 

Whatever the original error, a condition 
and not a theory faced the producing coun- 
try. Total collapse could be avoided only 
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by such assistance as was available. Now 
there is a step toward normal conditions— 
not a complete accomplishment, but a 
beginning. Bankers urge continued cau- 
tion, avoidance of speculation, old-time 
thrift. Likewise they are saying to their 
customers: ‘We do not intend to grind 
out of you every dollar you have received, 
leaving you to struggle along without cur- 
rent capital waiting for next year’s crop to 
bring relief. It is unlikely that a generous 
yield here, with short crops abroad bringing 
a high price level, will recur next season. 
Eventually, and probably soon because of 
the improved European situation, we shall 
have normal conditions. We ask only 
sufficient payment on outstanding obliga- 
tions to make our institutions safe; use the 
remainder to diversify your agriculture and 
establish yourself on a basis of regular re- 
turn. Take no more chances on the single 
crop program.” This is merely the teaching 
of the hard lessons of the past four years. 


A Sobering Political Effect 


Economic betterment naturally has its 
reaction in political tendencies. The frame- 


work of much unrest was well laid during 
the period of distress. Time will be needed 
to reéstablish full acceptance of economic 
law in government instead of favor for 
radical experiments. Yet every previous 
history shows that the Western farmer, 
though occasionally effervescing politically, 
always responds to prosperity’s signal and 
becomes conscious of his own stake in the 
administration of affairs. Sobering has been 
the effect of the season. Courage has re- 
turned. The old cry that the farmer makes 
no profit and that prices rise only when he 
has nothing to sell has been forgotten. A 
start has been made toward straight think- 
ing, of which there has been a woeful lack 
for the past two years. If the advance 
gained be wisely utilized, there ought to 
come a larger measure of stability in every 
activity of the producing country. 

‘ Early winter will see the harvesting of the 
corn. In early autumn were indications. 
that the wheat sowing already under way 
will exceed by 7 to to per cent. that of last 
year. The prairies are looking ahead with 
some plans made—and a great deal of 
readjustment yet to be consummated. 

















PLOWING FOR A NEW WHEAT CROP IN KANSAS AS SOON AS THE HARVESTERS LEAVE 
THE FIELD 


(These machines can plow 100 acres a day) 
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Mexico’s New President 


T WAS decided by the July elections in 

Mexico that Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles 
would succeed Obregon in the Presidency. 
Just before his election, Dr. Ernest Gruen- 
ing wrote for the Forum (New York) an 
informing summary of the policies for which 
General Calles stands. 

In regard to the candor and straightfor- 
wardness of the new President, Dr. Gruen- 
ing says: 


His campaign declarations have rung with a 
definiteness rare in the politics of any country. 
He is frankly and wholly for the Mexican revolu- 
tionary program,—agrarian reform, general educa- 
tion, the bettering of the workers’ economic status, 
—which he takes pains to explain seems highly 
revolutionary in Mexico, but is merely an effort to 
bring his country into line with the modern nations 
of the world. 

The agrarian program of Zapata, he announced, 
at a recent memorial service at the grave of that 
chieftain, that “ownership of land is the right of 
any man willing to work it,” was his program too. 
Challenged for a further interpretation, he made 
plain his belief that the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to provide land and of the beneficiary to 
work it was mutual. “The man who gets his land 
on this basis and then refuses to work it, forfeits 
his right therein. It should be taken away from 
him,” was his response. 

Calles’ views on the agrarian problem may be 
summarized as follows. Mexico has always been an 
agricultural country, and the Indians’ habit of 
communal cultivation of the land around their 
villages was generally respected by the Spanish 
conquerors and repeatedly aflirmed by royal decree. 
Under Diaz, however, these lands were swallowed 
by hook and by crook by various great estates, 
some of which swelled into millions of acres and 
included villages and settlements. The inhabi- 
tants—the rightful owners of the lands thus ac- 
quired—were forced to labor for their new land- 
lords, and in many parts of Mexico were reduced to 
virtual slavery. This condition was sanctioned 
by the Diaz government and helped _ to bring about 
its collapse. The revolutionary agrarian program 
which has developed and been modified during 
the last ten years, provides first for the restoration 
of these lands. It provides that to take care of 
increased population where such restored area 
proves insufficient, further land may be expro- 
priated from the surrounding /aciendas, but to be 
paid for in government bonds at ro per cent. above 
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the assessed valuation. The landholders, resenting 
the loss of a relatively few acres less than the loss of 
their workers, and skeptical as to the value of the 
bonds, bitterly oppose Calles, who proposes to 
carry this plan forward, just as they have steadily 
opposed Obregon. 

General Calles believes that in order to make the 
program successful and of benefit to the whole 
country, the countrymen need, in addition to land, 
modern implements for tilling the soil, to replace 
the wooden plow now in general use, instruction 
in up-to-date farming methods, and the develop- 
ment of adequate transportation and marketing 
facilities. ‘The agrarian program is the basis of a 
restored Mexico,” he told me. 

“But universal elementary education too is 
Mexico’s crying need.” Calles himself began his 
adult life as a school-teacher, soon became principal 
and later superintendent of school in the State’s 
capital, Hermosillo. ‘For centuries,” he said, 
“‘Mexico’s people have purposely been kept in igno- 
rance by their rulers. If we are ever to achieve 
the goal of a happy, prospering, self-respecting 
people, if we are ever to become a true democracy, 
it must be on the basis of equal opportunity for 
all. And the groundwork of this opportunity is 
education.” 


Like Obregon, the new President is 
hopeful of cementing ties of friendship 
between the people of the United States 
and of Mexico. 


“We earnestly desire the understanding of our 
problems in your country,” he said, “and the co- 
operation of ‘all sympathetic Americans. The 
difficulties that have arisen in the past have in 
part been due to misunderstanding. We have 
resented, and quite properly, and will always resent 
the interference of foreigners in our political affairs 
for their own selfish purposes and for objects 
inimical to the welfare of the Mexicans. But it is 
obvious that those responsible for our past difficul- 
ties have been a relatively small number of groups 
and individuals.” 

In one of his earnest campaign speeches Calles 
asserted, and has since repeated, that he would 
promise no miracles. ‘‘The problems of Mexico,” 
he told me, “‘are deeply rooted in the past. They 
are related to our history, our racial make-up, our 
climate, our topography, our geographical position. 
They can not be solved in a day or in a decade. 
I can only promise to adhere as closely as circum- 
stances permit to the program with which for ten 
years or more I have been identified.” 
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Blackstone and America 


HE action of the American Bar Associa- 

tion at London last July in presenting 
the memorial to Sir William Blackstone, 
author of the classic ‘‘Commentaries,” 
was gracefully recognized by the British 
press. The comments of the Saturday 
Review (London) were especially interesting. 
That journal declared that Blackstone, 
“in his serene and complacent Whiggery 
was the embodiment of that political out- 
look that drove a wedge between the two 
great sections of the British race and lost 
for this country the allegiance of the Amer- 
ican Colonies.” 

In this statement the Saturday Review 
refers to Blackstone’s theory of colonial 
dependence, according to which the English 
colonists in America were deprived of the 
privileges of the common law, while they 
were held subject to all the possible arbi- 
trariness of Parliament. 

“In conquered or ceded countries which have 
already laws of their own,” wrote the jurist, “the 
King may indeed alter and change those, laws; but 
till he does actually change them the ancient laws 
of the country remain, unless such as are against the 
law of God, as in the case of an infidel country. Our 
American plantations are principally of this. . 
sort, being obtained in the last century either by 
right of conquest and driving out the natives... 
or by treaties. And therefore the common law of 
England, as such, has no allowance or authority 
there; they being no part of the Mother Country, 
but distinct, though dependent, dominions. They 
are subject, however, to the control of the Parlia- 
ment, though not bound by any Act of Parliament, 
unless particularly named.” Herein is clearly ex- 
pressed the claim of Great Britain to legislate for 
the Colonies and, inherently, the right to impose 
taxation without the consent of the colonists. The 
doctrine was one that had to be killed before the 
British Empire could come into being, and the 
American Rebellion made that Empire possible. 


In spite of Blackstone’s legalism, his 
“Commentaries” were carried by the Colo- 
nists to their new governments. As the 
Saturday Review points out, there was no 
fundamental quarrel. Blackstone looked 
upon the edifice of the English law as com- 
pleted, while the Americans thought of it 
only as a beginning. 

The author regarded his work as the coping-stone 
of the great edifice. The Americans adopted it as 
their foundation. One might say that the quarrel 
was over once the colonists had won their case. 
From that moment their relations fell into order and 
due proportion. The passing of more than a century 
of peace between the two nations has enabled both 
countries to look at Blackstone, their common heri-_ 

















STATUE OF SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE 
BY MR. PAUL W. BARTLETT 


(Presented by the American Bar Association and 
unveiled in the Law Courts in July) 


tage, in some sense sub specie eternitatis. And, so 
viewed, his claims to the honor of both parties are 
indisputable. For whatever mistakes, narrowness, 
or elasticity lurks in odd corners of his great gift 
to posterity, the spirit, of which his work is the finest 
logical and literary expression, is the ore great joint 
possession of the two countries, the property that 
has kept them at heart one nation, however the dis- 
tinctions of frontiers may have kept them apart. 
Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries,” carried to America 
by the citizens of the new United States, with whose 
birth their publication was contemporaneous, may 
be compared with the live embers that Greek colo- 
nists carried over-seas from the municipal hearth of 
their mother-city. For us in England a summary of 
principles of law, long: hallowed and established by 
the unwritten custom to which they appeal, to the 
lawyers of the United States they assume the form 
rather of a great code or compendium of principles 
from which the bases of the country’s organized 
life are derived. Alike here and there they uphold 
and exemplify the inspiring principles of that 
liberty—“the best birthright and the noblest in- 
heritance of mankind’’—which has become a com- 
monplace in the lives of English-speaking peoples, 
wherever domiciled, and is guaranteed by the safe- 
guards of representative institutions, trial by jury, 
and the supremacy of the law. 


We should never lose sight of the fact 
that Blackstone was not only “learned in 
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the law” but a great master of literature as 
well. His “Commentaries,” says the Satur- 
day Review, ‘‘stand out as the one authorita- 
tive work on the English law which was 
written in classical English.’’ Other men of 
the same period in England—Gibbon, 
Fielding and Goldsmith—were writing mas- 
terpieces in their several departments of 
English letters. Blackstone alone in his 
profession produced a work which is at once 


both law and literature and is so accepted 
in both hemispheres. 


He is the one great lawyer with a voice for lay- 
men and, as such, he becomes the common pos- 
session not only of the legal professions but of the 
whole population of the English-speaking world. 

Probably no other figure could be chosen so ex- 
pressive of the essential unity of the English and 
American spirits, and in the thought of no other 
writer do the essential bases of the tife of the two 
nations find such complete and succinct expression. 





Alien Consciousness 


RITING in J/ Carroccio (New York) 

Mr. Luigi Criscuolo undertakes not 
to defend the so-called ‘‘alien bloc’? which 
has been developed in most American cities, 
but to set forth some of the reasons for its 
existence. 


The continual criticism and petty persecution 
of foreigners has made the foreign element all the 
more conscious of the fact that they are not Ameri- 
cans. And this consciousness, while it originally 
extended only to the first generation, has become so 
strong that intelligent professional and business men 
of foreign origin—even of the second or third genera- 
tion in this country—are obliged to go to the 
defense of their race because they bear a foreign 
name and feel the criticism although they may not 
ever have been to the land of their ancestors. There 
is a much graver menace to American institutions 
in the latter class because they are intelligent and 
know how to make advantageous use of any polit- 
ical influence which they might be able to gain. 
Then there have been instances of their being sus- 
ceptible to suggestions on the part of foreign diplo- 
mats or propagandists. While no attempt will be 
made here to justify this method, surely there is a 
reason for its use. 

There are many factors which in New York and 
other large cities have brought about better rela- 
tions between Americans and the foreign element. 
In New York City, for example, two organizations 
active during or after the War did much to bring 
together the American and Italo-American element, 
namely the Liberty Loan Committee and the Italy 
America Society. Both of these had the effect of 
making some of our American leaders intimately 
acquainted with Italo-Americans who had achieved 
a strong position in the commercial or professional 
world. A similar condition undoubtedly exists as 
regards other races which are not regarded as ultra- 
desirable by some of our “‘unpolluted”” Americans, 
viz.: Poles, Russians, Jews, Greeks, Lithuanians, 
Letts, ‘Jugoslavs, Czechoslovaks, and other races 
members of which contributed much to the success 
of the Liberty Loan and other activities during the 
War. 

All of these deplorable racial discriminations 
should cease. They are contrary to the principle 
which made possible the foundation of this Republic. 
To-day, on one hand, we are talking about the 
League of Nations being the only means of insuring 
universal peace, while, on the other hand, we are 


in the United States 


continually spoiling the good work by encouraging 
prejudice at home against all foreigners instead of 
helping them to become good citizens. If foreign 
organizations are able to keep a strong hold on their 
nationals it is because we are in many ways negligent 
in not calling aliens’ attention to the advantage of 
becoming at least ‘75 per cent. Americans.” 

‘The foreign-language press is continually attacked 
as fostering a spirit of allegiance to foreign countries 
that is absolutely inimical to the interests of the 
United States. The accusation is made that the 
foreign language press devotes whole pages to news 
from Europe, to the doings in Parliament or at the 
capital of the particular country whose nationals 
it caters to; that such newspapers are often the 
organs of cultural or political movements of a 
foreign country and that under the guise of culture 
there is fostered and kept alive a purely political 
allegiance to a foreign country which is not to the 
best interests of this country. 

I want to dwell on the criticism made of foreign- 
language newspapers—on the theory that they 
suppress ‘‘Americanization.” That is wrong. 
In fact, the foreign-language newspaper can, and 
does, perform a distinct service to American institu- 
tions. It keeps the immigrant informed on what 
is going on here and abroad, and without this. 
information he would never make a good citizen 
eventually. He would remain ignorant until he 
had learned English. 


Mr. Criscuolo proposes a remedy for 
the failure of adjustment to American 
conditions: 


It does not lie in exclusion of foreigners from the 
United States or in the continual abuse by ‘“ Ameri- 
cans”? who often descend from aliens naturalized 
only a generation or two ago. The remedy does not 
lie in the power of politicians whether of American 
or alien stock, because all politicians are interested 
in getting votes, even at the cost of having natural- 
ized aliens continually abused and insulted. This 
condition only’ gives the politician, especially of 
alien origin, an opportunity to pose as the defender 
of the rights of downtrodden people. It lies in the 
coéperation of those elements in our public life that 
have no ulterior motives in being philanthropic or 
in studying social problems. Only people of 
standing, without political ambitions, can make an 
impartial problem and devise means to solve the 
question to the satisfaction of aliens, naturalized 
citizens and citizens of old American stock. 
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The questions cannot be solved by the so-called 
“leaders” or “prominenti” whose sole excuse for 
having prominence is the fact that they came here 
many years ago, made a great deal of money, are 
catered to by consular authorities and have a certain 
false prestige among their own people. As a general 
proposition such people are reactionary. Nothing 
that is progressive ever gets their support. And the 
pity of it is that often they are able to persuade 
foreign consuls and even ambassadors that this or 
that movement, sponsored by young men of the 
second or third generation, should not receive 
official support and the promoters should not receive 
this or that distinction which it might be customary 
to give in such instances. Foreign governments, 
and the Italian Government in particular, might 


wake up to this situation and use every effort to 
get impartial information as to social movements 
among their subjects here and develop such move- 
ments with the codperation of Americans, either 
official or not, so as not to create unnecessary an- 
tagonisms. And the “prominente” must go. 

The people of the United States have a right to 
say whom they shall admit to these shores and 
other nations have no right to protest on purely 
political grounds. They have a right to retaliate 
in any way they see fit either by economic or 
diplomatic measures. However, it is grossly ob- 
jectionable for American legislators and the Ameri- 
can press to brand foreigners as undesirable or 
inferior merely because they do not spring from the 
much-praised Nordic races. 





A Desert Pilgrimage by Automobile 


HE automobile promises to usurp the 

réle of the camel as the “ship of the 
desert.”” The tireless motor car has carried 
explorers through the wastes of Mongolia 
and over the trans-Saharan route to Tim- 
buctoo. Now we read of a “ Desert Touring 
Club,” organized in Egypt for the purpose 
of exploring little-known parts of the 
eastern Sahara by means of Ford cars. The 
first big trip undertaken by the club was a 
journey to the oasis of Siwa, the site of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, made famous 
by the visit of Alexander the Great. The 
story of this motoring adventure is told by 
one of the participants, Maj. W. T. Blake, 
in thecurrent number of Discovery (London). 
The oasis is 250 miles south of the Medi- 


terranean and 400 miles west of the Nile. 
The route thither lies over an inhospitable 
desert, and when the only means of making 
the journey was a fifteen-day camel trip 
from Cairo or Alexandria very few travelers 
attempted it, despite the attractions offered 
in the shape of rock tombs containing 
mummies, beautiful date and olive groves, 
hoards of buried treasure and lost emerald 
mines; to say nothing of the ruined temple. 
The inhabitants are fanatical Moham- 
medans of the Senussi sect, but very friendly 
to the British. The automobile and the 
aeroplane have helped to put them in 
touch with civilization and to put Siwa 
back on the map, where it once occupied 
a rather prominent place. 




















FRENCH AUTOMOBILE EXPEDITION ACROSS THE SAHARA 
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The party of which Major Blake was a 
member consisted of nine people, who set 
off from Alexandria in three Fords, the 
bodies of which had been removed and 
replaced by shallow platforms. Each car 
carried three people, petrol for 1,000 miles, 
water, food, arms and camp equipment. A 
Bedouin guide joined the expedition eu 
route. The first day’s journey took the 
party to Mersa Matruh, 200 miles west of 
Alexandria, on the coast. This was a tame 
experience compared with the next day’s 
journey, which was begun before dawn on 
the coast and ended just before dark at the 
town of Siwa. A speed of 4o miles an 
hour was maintained during the greater 
part of this trip over an almost trackless 
desert. 

Concerning the region the writer says: 

The people of the oasis number a little over 3,000, 
but are dying out through intermarriage. They are 
not of Arab stock, but seem somewhat allied to the 
Berbers. It has been suggested that they are the 
descendants of the expedition sent out from Egypt 
by Cambyses the Great, which expedition never 
returned to the Nile Valley. A disease known as 
Siwa fever, of malarial type, is further helping in 
the destruction of the population. 

Siwan marriage customs are free and easy. The 
people marry very young, and as a rule, by the time 
a girl is eleven or twelve years of age; she has been 
married and divorced three or four times. Gener- 
ally speaking the inhabitants are very punctilious 
about the question of divorce, carefully divorcing 
one woman before they marry the next, though in 


a lifetime a man will frequently marry from thirty to 
forty wives. Needless to say, the birth-rate is low. 

Wives, whatever their station, only cost 24s. each, 
so that there is small wonder that the Siwans make 
frequent changes. Probably, however, 24s. repre- 
sents a large sum te the Siwan, tor on my asking the 
sheikh if there were any wealthy men in the place, 
he gravely replied that there were several exceed- 
ingly rich men, possessing fortunes oi quite £1,000 
each! 

One of the social customs is that when a woman 
calls on another she wears all the clothes she pos- 
sesses, and during her visit discards them one by 
one, placing them in a heap at her side, in order to 
impress her hostess with her wealth. 

As regards food, the Siwans eat anything. but 
have a decided preference for dogs, cats, rats, and 
mice. It is indeed impossible to keep a dog or a cat 
to deal with the hosts of rats and mice. as they so 
soon disappear into the cocking-pot. 


As to the temple, to which people from 
distant lands once resorted in order to 
consult the oracle, Major Blake says: 


Some twenty years ago a considerable number of 
ruins still remained. These were blown up by an 
officer sent out by the Khedive of Egypt in order 
to provide stone to build his headquarters, and 
all that now remains is part of a gateway and a few 
huge blocks of sandstone, covered with Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Immense treasures are believed by the inhabitants 
to be concealed somewhere in the oasis, and there is 
no doubt that gifts of tremendous value were 
brought to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
probably concealed somewhere by the priests. The 


sword and seal of Mohammed are also supposed to 


be concealed somewhere in the oasis. 





Difficulties of Foreign Trade in China 


HINA is a vast and rich market for 
foreign goods, but the path of success- 
ful business is often devious and difficult. 
The age-old business ways of the Chinese 
are peculiar, and though Western methods 
are gaining ground, complex conditions and 
the habits and customs of thousands of 
years can not be changed in a generation. 
The language is the first great obstacle, 
although English-speaking Chinese and 
Chinese-speaking foreigners are increasing 
in numbers. But that is not the only 
difficulty. Try to sell mineral oil candles 
for religious rites and you run against the 
edict of Buddha—unless you fix it so that 
the priest will mollify Buddha! Your article 
may be badly wanted by the natives, but if 
it comes in a green package, they will have 
none of it, because green is a mourning color 
in China. And the package itself must be 
adapted to different transportation than 


in the United States—it is likely to go by 
camel, on mule back, in junks, in wheel- 
barrows, or by pole-carrying coolies. Also 
it must be remembered that the great 
majority of the Chinese earn only a few 
coppers a day, so that the selling unit must 
be low-priced. 

Money conditions, too, are puzzling for 
the foreigner used to a good, stable cur- 
rency. In China some coins are good and 
some are bad,—brass, coated with silver, 
others with edges pared off, or with the 
silver dug out of the center and lead filled 
in. (These minute scrapings are enough to 
furnish a living for the patient Chinese who 
can get along on a dollar a month!) Then 
there are Mexican dollars, Chinese dollars, 
Spanish dollars, Japanese gold yen, Rus- 
sian rubles, and some American trade dol- 
lars,—all with a daily quotation and almost 
continual fluctuation. Bank-notes add 
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to the financial worries. They are issued 
by good and bad banks, those that have 
failed and those about to fail, and all of the 
notes vary in value from too per cent. to 
nothing. The motto must be “Watch your 
step,” says Mr. Warrack Wallace, in an 
article in Export Trade and Finance. 

Taxes are another problem. The un- 
suspecting foreigner, having shipped his 
goods to the interior, shortly afterwards 
may receive word from his consignees that 
“the magistrate, being in need of money to 
erect a bridge for the benefit of the people, 
and knowing that the foreigner, because of 
his immense generosity and humanitarian 
proclivities, would fervently desire to con- 
tribute his share toward the enterprise, has 
levied a 2 per cent. tax on all foreign im- 
ports.” The consignee frantically inquires 
what to do about it. 

If the foreigner pays, he may be sure that the 
2 ver cent. will be continued forever, whether the 
bridge is ever started or not. If he does not pay, he 
faces the possibility of the confiscation of his goods 
and the certainty of a long-winded argument and 
much delay. If he pays, there may then be a dam 
needed “for the benefit of the people,” with another 
2.per cent., and later the bridge will need repairing 
at 2 per cent. more, and, if he fails to protest most 
violently, he will wake up some years later and find 
that his taxes of 6 per cent. have become custom 
which he cannot shake off, although his 6 per cent. 
contribution alone may have built the 20-foot 
wooden bridge and the 20-foot earthen dam, and 
maintained them both, with sufficient over to 
allow the magistrate to retire in peace and plenty. _ 


The national system of guarantees is 
another maze which requires thorough 
knowledge to keep one out of trouble. In 
the Orient every one is guaranteed—the 
“moral flavor” of a guarantee being indis- 
pensable even though the guarantee itself 
may be intrinsically worthless. The for- 
eigner must always get a guarantee for any 
Chinese who holds goods on credit or con- 
signment. 

With all these and other complex diffi- 
culties of language, race, religion, customs, 
and habits on one side, and on the other a 
foreigner absolutely ignorant of them all, 
there naturally evolved the “comprador’’— 
a middleman or steward, who having guar- 
anteed himself by a little cash, a great many 
title deeds, good and bad, assumed entire 
responsibility for everything. 

The comprador, of course, was practically a 
general manager and a board of directors in one. 
He, either immediately or gradually, placed his own 
family, relatives, friends and satellites on the pay- 


roll, and in a very short time had an air-tight 
corporation, particularly air-tight to the foreigner 


in charge. The salesmen were his, the accountants 
were his, the office boys and coolies were his, and the 
only man not hired by him was the foreigner himself. 
The comprador was the whole management and ran 
the business as it suited him to run it. The foreigner 
was usually in the way and nothing more. 

The burdens of such a system were all placed 
on the white man. He started at scratch and the 
comprador made his own handicap, altering it at 
any time if it were not sufficient. The Oriental was 
in full control and in his own element. If he, due to 
unsuccessfuJ outside speculations with his firm’s 
money, became bankrupt, the catastrophe was 
cataclysmal, as the firm’s assets were all in his hands 
and could be dissipated much as he saw fit. The 
trusting foreigner, relying on said supposed deeds 
to non-existent realty or a guarantee by a shop which 
had quietly closed its doors and changed its location, 
would rarely wake up until everything of value had 
gently flitted away. 


Even though the difficulties of proper 
security had been surmounted and finan- 
cial failure guarded against, there were still 
troubles to be fought. The comprador 
controlled the entire market. While the 
foreigner was on his second round of golf, 
belieying his goods to be selling at one 
dollar throughout the entire market, they 
would be selling at a dollar and a half to 
two dollars, and his comprador would be 
“thumbing his Chinese account books and 
working his swan pan, or abacus, overtime 
figuring what went to the firm and what 
went into his own capacious pockets.” 
His fundamental principle, constantly ap- 
plied, was, “I must get all I can, but must 
keep the foreigner satisfied, so that I can 
continue getting it.” 

All sums of money received or disbursed 
went through his hands and he always got 
his percentage. He took his “rake-off”’ 
on salaries to the staff, on office purchases, 
coolie hire, freights, taxes, rents, and every 
transaction involving the passage of money. 

But the comprador is no longer as domi- 
nant a figure as he used to be. Some of the 
smaller firms still retain such an individual 
with all his original powers, but many of 
the larger corporations are dispensing with 
his services or paring him down to normal 
clerk size. These large concerns are 
appointing their agents direct in the 
various districts. And to check up the 
agents, a native force is hired—interpreters, 
translators, and office clerks. These come 
chiefly from the English-speaking group 
built up by the missionary schools. But 
the Westerner, employing Orientals as his 
stewards and hiring Orientals to check 
them up, must keep on the job of watching 
over both factions. 
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The French and Spanish in Morocco 


ECENT telegraphic news from South- 
ern Europe indicates serious friction 
between Spain and France ove their claims 
to North African territory. A clear light 
is thrown upon the problem by an article, 
nominally historical in character, signed 
“Lieutenant-Colone! Vincent” in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes (Paris) for August 15th, 
entitled “The Berbers of Morocco and 
Their Land.” 

This people, though dark, is not atail 
Negroid, indeed “undoubtedly Aryan,” 
closely akin to the short-skulled brunette 
races of South Europe, e.g., the Portuguese 
and Sicilians. Their home has been in the 
Barbary States region from time imme- 
morial. Thence they have swarmed abund- 
antly, and especially under the 


But this savage was no Tell, nor even a 
Roderick Dhu. The twelve glorious cam- 
paigns since have taken on more and more 


‘the aspect of an older “Gallic War.” 


Shameless aggression and savage treachery 
compelled more extended “punitive expe- 
ditions,” until now all is “pacified’”’— 
a la César. ‘‘Only a few brigands hoid out 
in the remotest fastnesses of their rough 
mountains.” And yet more marvelous: 


“ 


To the French belongs the honor not only of 
having beaten down their anarchical spirit of in- 
dependence and raiding instinct, but above all of 
having made them our friends—less by force of 
arms than by the lure of an easy domination, which 
imposes only order and peace, and by the charm, 





also, of qualities which the Berbers especially admire’ 


—warlike courage, spirit of justice, loyalty, respect 
for social and religious usages. 





Arab régime they furnished the 
best soldiery in all the great 
contests with Christendom. 
Mingled and crossed with other 
races, and now generally sub- 
jected to Europeans elsewhere, 
they have preserved their pure 
stock, their racial traits, and 
their highly individualistic free- 
dom, in the two great mountain 
sections of Western Atlas now 
claimed by the neighbor Latin 
States—sthe larger, loftier, and 
more valuable to southward by 
France, thé more accessible 
Mediterranean plateau by Spain. 








No wonder that this article 
is really a paean of praise for 
the great Colonial soldier who 
has so beautifully rounded out 
this angle of Greatest France, 
a nation of a hundred million 
souls—thanks to the African 
domain where a million black 
savages are to be trained in 
Algeria for service in Europe's 
prospective wars. These Ber- 
bers will make ideal non-coms. 

Still, such tender young friend- 
ships must be protected from 
undue temptation—and now 
nears the present moment and 








The last chapter of French 
conquest in this region opened 
in 1912, when another French 
colonel on a most innocent im- 
pulse of scientific curiosity, led his regiment 
up from the fairly ‘“ pacified” lowlands toa 
brief encampment on the first bench of the 
great Southward plateau. Here he re- 
ceived a prompt challenge from the Berber 
over-lord of the heights above. A few 
sentences will strike the key, and perhaps fix 
the sympathies of the reader. 


Why do you seek to penetrate into our country? 
We are poor people. We possess nothing but our 
rocks and our freedom. We recognize no ruler but the 
God who gave us our mountains. . . . If you remain 
in the plain we shall live at peace. If you advance 
farther. . . . The colonel promptly and prudently 
descended, with the retort that he too would wel- 
come peace, if they renounced their immemorial 
habit of raiding, pillaging, and massacring the folk 
of the plain. 





ABDUL KRIM 


(Head of the Riff Tribes 
with whom Spain treated) 


its crisis. An anxious eye turns 
toward Spain and the Spanish 
Atlas. There, 


On the Mediterranean side where Spain has re- 
served for herself the task of establishing order 
under her authority, the situation is less favorable, 
and deserves the most serious attention on our part. 
In truth, the efforts, often considerable, of our 
neighbors have not always been crowned with suc- 
cess. Far from seeing their influence increase, 
they note with anxiety that one of. the Berbers, 
Abdul Krim, with a veneer of civilization acquired 
as a student in Madrid, as well as the superb racial 
qualities of finesse and energy, is striving to com- 
bine by his prestige the anarchic and rival tribes, 
whom he is inflaming with the spirit of Xenophobia. 

Not alone for the future of the Spanish venture 
is such a state of things disquieting. The presence 
of a swarm of pillaging and lawless tribes but a short 
distance from the main artery of our own North 
Africa—the route from Fez to Algeria—the menace 
of the creation beside us of an independent Berber 
state, constitute heavy handicaps upon our own 
task in Africa. 
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All this makes intelligible the report that 
the French authorities are ‘seriously con- 
sidering the necessity of intervention in 
Spanish Africa.” 

There is no doubt of the Spanish dis- 
asters in this venture. But it is their only 
foothold outside the peninsula itself—all 
their proud world-empire is gone. But will 
the military dictatorship, largely made 
possible by those. very disasters, submit 
peacefully to such open humiliation? No 
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such cloud troubles the joy of the French 
soldier-author. Still less does he realize 
the importance of the fact h himself men- 
tions that despite many savage usages and 
superstitions the Berbers are Mahometans. 
The electric nerves of Islam run from India 
to the farthest shores both of Asia and 
Africa—to Morocco no less than to Cochin 
China. With the glory of the new Empire, 
come larger perils than ever were encoun- 
tered before. 





A New Diplomacy in Latin America 


N AMPHICTYONIC League of Latin 
American states to oppose the ever- 
increasing dominance of a Yankee Mace- 
donia is advocated by Enrique Gay Calbé 
in the July number of Cuba Contempordénea 
(Havana). It will be recalled that the Greek 
tribes were obliged to form such a confedera- 
tion against common enemies (particularly 
the Macedonians), though the league’s 
original duties were connected with the 
care and protection of the temples and 
other perquisites of the god Apollo, whose 
worship was common to all the Greeks. 
But, in place of religion, Sefor Calbé rec- 
ommends as a basis for codperation the 
common culture and economic interests of 
the Latin-Americans. As an alternative 
to such unity of action, he cites a prophecy 
made thirty years ago by Eca De Queiroz, 
a notable Portuguese author: 


Only tributary peoples in all America, and there 
in the highest place, the Yankee, the great lord! 
And every year, then, slow files of emissaries go up 
from South and Central America, some carrying 
under their arms portfolios filled with paper (lacking 
gold), others burdened with bales full of cocoa or 
coffee, and all on the road to Washington, to deposit 
the tribute on the steps of the Capitol, at the feet of 
the P esident of the United States, the President of 
Presidents, supreme master of men, like the old Xerxes. 


The author finds indications of the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy—not materially, but 
in the payment of the “tribute of sub- 
mission, of vassalage.”’ 

Two possible ways are pointed out by 
which this impending disaster may be fore- 
stalled: First, employment of the method 
adopted by Central America; second (and 
this is the most important), a new diplomacy 
for South America, supplanting the present 
system which has been generally accepted 
in international dealings. 


He says, regarding Central America: 


But if we do not desire to go to other Continents 
and to other epochs to seek our happiness; if we 
decide to look within our own cycle, we shall en- 
counter in our own house the bases of confraternity 
in the perfect spiritual union of Central America. 
The ideas, the customs and the Central American 
laws denote the absolute spiritual unity of the 
people. Only petty politics maintain the division. 
But this is only a temporary obstacle, because in 
better times they were seén united to accomplish 
an enterprise, or to march to the conquest of the 
liberty of the group. And quite as much in the 
days of anxiety and despair as in those of mutual 
affection, Central America enjoys equal rights 
among all the peoples of the ancient Great Father- 
land. Many are the cases of men elected to the 
presidency in some Central American country who 
were born in another section. The Constitutions 
speak of the Union as a basic ideal and recognize 
the citizenship of the other Central Americans. 
The tendency persists to unify all the services— 
teaching, legislation—in order to give a homogeneous 
character to Central America. 


The intervention of Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile in the difficult and trying con- 
troversy between the United States and 
Mexico gave a vague promise of what the 
future might hold for new developments in 
South American diplomacy. Sefior Calbé 
suggests as the next step in this evolution 
the formation by South American diplomatic 
representatives of fraternal Councils in 
every republican capital. Each Council 
might convene from time to time to study 
the situation of the State in which its 
members resided—taking upon itself the 
réle of mediator in any. crisis which 
threatened the overthrow of the government 
of that particular people. Nor would its 
labors be restricted only to local disturb- 
ances, for in the case of an international 
dispute, two or more of the Councils located 
in the capitals of the contending nations 
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would be enabled to function at the same 
time in an arbitrary capacity and thus 
bring a speedy termination to the quarrel. 
Incidentally, these Councils could serve as 
a bulwark against the intrigues of any 
foreign power which might attempt to 
stir up strife in the Latin States. Immedi- 
ate and general cognizance of such attempts 
being made easy, proper action could be 
taken by the whole group, through the inter- 
locking action of the diplomatic fraternities. 

The article concludes with these signifi- 
cant words: 


Among the delegated or spontaneous activities of 
the diplomats of our republics might be included all 
American questions—from the adjustment of 
business matters and the liquidation of conflicts to 
the building of railway lines, the confirmation of 
commercial treaties, intellectual propriety, unifica- 
tion of codes and laws, solution of social problems, 
unity of instruction, scientific developments; and 
all with an absolute and sincere equality, much 
more frank than the ceremonious and false diplo- 
macy of the European concept. 

In order to establish these Councils there will be 
needed in each nation an élite, a group of men who 
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ought to be conscious of their apostolate of union. 
Necessarily. And there is no lack of such men. 
Since the Drago Doctrine (') opposed itself to the 
Monroe Doctrine the Latin Americans discover 
themselves in a different situation and only await 
the opportunity to prove their convictions. The 
diplomats of to-day, imprisoned in the exotic con- 
ception of their career, would find themselves in 
their proper field if it should be permitted ‘them 
to erect the edifice of the union. 

There are men, there are peoples. We have 
everything necessary for constructing, for creating. 
We lack merely the decision to bring to completion 
the work which will make impossible of. fulfilment 
the prophecy of the great Portuguese writer, be- 
cause the vision of Bolivar must be transformed 
into proud reality. In our republics it will be neces- 
sary to ingraft the world, but the trunk must be 
that of our republics, said Marti. Our own di- 
plomacy will make the trunk on whose branches will 
grow pretty European leaves and flowers, and the 
sap will be American. 


«) Note: Also known as the Calvo Doctrine—having 
been formulated by Carlos Calvo, an Argentinian diplomat. 
It provided that ‘the collection of pecuniary claims made 
by the citizens of one country against the government of 
another country should never be made by force,’’ and 
was first advanced by Dr. Luis Drago, Argentinian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 1902 when the fleets of 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy were blockading the 
Venezuelan coast to compel the payment of certain claims 
by President Castro. 








The Back-to-the-Land Movement as It is 
Developing in France 


OR most Parisians, to repeat Second’s 
bon mot, the country used to be a damp 
place where there are raw fowl. 


But the motor has changed this urban exclusive- 
ness [writes Monsieur Groschaude in the Revue 
Hebdomadaire of May to] and developed a love of 
out-door life in the citizens who began by discover- 
ing the suburbs of Paris and turning them into 
garden cities. The chief richness of our country is 
in its soil and subterranean possessions, and next in 
value is our race of farming peasants where rural 
traditions are strengthened by centuries of unre- 
mitting toil. The calm and cynical statisticians who 
are computing the bases of France’s credit do not 
do justice to this union of the land and its tillers. 

Within 1000 square miles of our belle France we 
find all the geological strata and all the varieties of 
soils to be found on the face of the earth. Even the 
United States throughout its vast area does not con- 
tain so great a variety. On account of the Vosges, 
Jura, Alps and the Pyrenees there is also a variety 
in altitudes so that an equally amazing variety 
results in vegetable and animal production. We 
have wheat, barley, hay, beet-sugar, corn, sorgho, 
rice, tobacco, grapevines, olives, orange trees, lemon- 
trees and fig-trees; and as to cattle, we have more 
than thirty. breeds, while our Percheron draught 
horses are exported in numbers to American farms. 

All of these products could be increased by addi- 
tional labor and skill at least 50 per cent. Our 
subterranean possessions more than equal the 
national debt in value, but our industries should 


turn from the export field where we find such bitter 
competition to our farmers who are in need of trac- 
tors, rollers, milling and dairy machinery and new 
implements of every description. 

In twenty years Germany has nearly doubled her 
wheat production per hectare and France remains 
at the same quantity of thirteen quintals. This is 
almost unpardonable in view of the fact that 
France possesses enough calcium phosphates, 
potassium and azote to fertilize her entire arable 
area. Tunis had practically inexhaustible phos- 
phorous supplies, and in Morocco we have found 
that we are the first phosphate power in the world. 

The eight-hour working day and the movies in 
the villages have been great factors in keeping the 
young country people at home and preventing the 
lack of employment and overcrowding of the cities. 

All that we do for our farming will enable us to 
find at home what we have been obliged to seek 
abroad, and if we follow the example of America 
in the use of up-to-date machinery, our future as a 
solvent nation will be certain. 

The war gave us back Alsace with its large stores 
of potash which completed our independence of 
other countries on the score of improving our soil, 
and the freight rates will be lowered by the proposed 
introduction of the electric system on the railroads. 

Let us cultivate our garden in the literal sense of 
the word [concludes M. Groschaude], let us make the 
most of all of its resources as well as all its beauties 
and give due credit to the land laborers whose 
patient steadfastness has been the admiration of 
aJl and is now richly remunerative.. 
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Exotic Foods Here at Home 


OR ‘several years Mr. L. Lodian has 

been contributing to the Scientific 
American desultory articles of unique 
interest describing the many strange varie- 
ties of foreign eatables that may be bought 
in New York and other American cities, 
provided you know where to look for them. 
One might suppose this subject would have 
been exhausted long ago, but the latest 
budget of information is quite up to the 
level of the rest in its fund of novelties. 
The writer mentions the foreign colony 
bakery as one of the newly developed 
sources of out-of-the-way foods. He says: 


The so-called bakery lunch or bakery restaurant 
has had an enormous development in America 
within two decades. In all of our cities, the bakers 
serving every nationality—and baking is peculiarly 
an institution of nationalities—have gone in for 
this form of business, perhaps merely in the search 
for an extra dollar of profit, perhaps because they 
had all the tools of cookery and all the finished 
products of the bakeroom which are contracted for 
by the restaurant trade, and so could not resist the 
suggestion to try their own luck at dealing with the 
ultimate consumer. The result is that one interested 
in curious food products may experiment with these 
comestibles not merely in the foreign-colony grocery 
stores, but equally among the bakery restaurants of 
foreign proprietorship, where they may be assured 
of foreign cooking as well as foreign food. 


It would seem that we native-born 
Americans know little about marmalades. 
We were brought up on the orange: variety, 
and in recent years have evolved one 
composed of grapefruit; but this is merely 
the beginning of the list. Mr. Lodian 
describes some of the others. 


The rose-flower marmalades of oriental countries 
have been made since earliest antiquity; and to-day 
they are regularly imported and sold among near- 
east and far-east colonies in the leading United 
States cities. The Chinese laundryman in any town 
—and what place of size or pretension to size is 
without one?—can tell of the nearest grocery han- 
dling his strange wares; in fact, he himself usually 
= package teas and similar products “on the 
side.” 


Mr. Lodian makes particular reference to 
“the luscious and delectable rose-marma- 
lade” —a compost of fragrant rose leaves 
and wild or virgin honey. The granular 
form of the solidified mass of honey, he 
says, is distinctly noticeable in the final 
product. Sometimes cherry sugar, made 
directly from the fruit, is used; sometimes 
date sugar, or palm sugar. 


This rose-marmalade holds its fragrance and 
flavor to the last ounce, provided it is used out of 
the original container until used up, being kept the 
while in a cool place. It must be used cold at the 
table, served from thecan; heating dissipates the rose 
bouquet, and leaves merely an agreeably tasting 
sweet confection. 

The marmalade is rather a dingy-looking reddish 
mass, sometimes nearly black in parts, due to the 
dark color of the wild honey used. Its appearance 
reminds one somewhat of the choice black-currant 
preserve which the tourist meets in‘ British inns and 
homes. Newly opened, a container sends a whiff of 
rose fragrance through the room; it is, of course, not 
the odor of the fresh rose, but as from a bunch of 
roses a day or two old. This persistent odor seems 
to intensify the sweetness of the marmalade, render- 
ing it too cloyingly sweet for some palates, so it 
must be used sparingly. 

From the historic Tigris-Euphrates valleys, and 
various vilayets of the Turkish republic, comes a 
white-rose marmalade in 28-pound containers. It 
is of better appearance than the transpacific article, 
but its size renders it less convenient. The fra- 
grant white roses for which the Damascus region is 
famed are alone used; the sweetener is either raisin 
sugar or currant sugar (this last much esteemed in 
the Greek zone), or the grass-sugar imfi, or the 
manit-sugar of Asia Minor. 

A capital marmalade from the jujube fruit is . 
made in France and sold among Gallic importing 
groceries on Manhattan’s isle. A similar article 
from Russia is made from lemons, and is sold as 
cheese—you é¢ut it with a knife, using it sandwich- 
like between thin slices of bread. The best comes 
from that city of numerous aliases which is known, 
just at the moment, as Leningrad. 

Orange marmalade is not known in Spain, where 
instead they use the quince. That from the Plata 
is well-known in Latin America. In Cuba a mar- 
malade of glass-like transparency—a semi-solid like 
guava jelly—is now produced from the orange. 


Americans, particularly of the Bostonese 
variety, would resent the suggestion that 
they do not know beans, yet how many of 
them have ever seen those which the Italian 
colonies in our midst import by the hundreds 
of tons, in dry form, and which are much 
bigger than our Limas? Some of these dry 
beans are the size of a half-dollar. They are 
said to be tasty and nutritious. Let us hope 
Mr. Lodian’s account of them will be 
brought to the attention of Dr. David 
Fairchild and his colleagues in Washington; 
to whom, however, they may be an old 
story. To quote further: 

The pistachio is rated among the choicest nuts of 
the universe. Americans are best acquainted with 
this nut salt-roasted, but the Arabs prefer it as it 
grows. It is an extremely pretty nut; its sun- 
kissed outer skin, covering the shell, shows the 
variegated color effects of ripening which we get 
to greater advantage in the apple than in any other 
familiar fruit. 
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sanincaie. 


in square boxes, looks like a mass of 
flattened-out bananas. 

These food curios of all nations might 
have a commercial value for American 
food stores as window displays. As there 
are hundreds of these articles available 
at all times among the stores of the foreign 
colonies, the would-be collector has a large 
field of choice. Exhibits which are likely 
| to cause the passer-by to stop with the 
:} exclamation ‘What is that?” would in- 
clude the ripened jet-black duck eggs of 
China; the dried and spitted clams of 
Japan; the desiccated oysters of Canton; 
the brick tea of Hankow; the blood bread 








SUN-DRIED AND CURED KAVIAR, COVERED WITH 
BEESWAX, FROM THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 


Stringing food products for drying is universal in 
the Near East, as witness the dried okra, of mucilagi- 
nous taste and nutritive value; and even small fish 
are strung for drying and imported thus. 

The beeswax-coated and cured kaviar from Stam- 
boul, Greece, and other Near-East points, is made 
from the roe of the mullet. It is a most creditable 
product, ever cleanly to handle; and, as imported 


of Finland; the chocolate paste of Italy, 
done up in sausage skins; the haggis of 
Scotland, looking like a boxing glove; the 
snow-white lard sausages of Sicily; the white straw- 
berries of France; the apricot sheeting of Turkey; the 
dried beef in sheet form of Latin America; the barley- 
bread disks of the Scandinavian countries; the raw- 
sugar canes of the Amazon; the cassava-bread 
wafers of the Antilles—and so on through scores of 
others. Those mentioned have the merit of being 
keepable for long periods—some of them indefinitely. 





The Middle Classes in France 


OME time before the last elections in 
France a marked opposition to the 
fiscal plans of the Cabinet was observed in 
the right wing of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the subject of pensions as a bulwark of 
the middle classes. Pensions are indeed 
only one aspect of the present vital problem 
of the struggle of the French middle classes 
against the fall of the rate of exchange. 

Monsieur J. Hours discusses the singular 
predicament of the French bourgeoisie since 
the war in the July Revue de Généve. The 
French middle class has always been a class 
of bureaucrats and, in Louis XIV’s time, 
Colbert deplores their inclination to an idle 
life in sinecures or in modest posts. But the 
study of the classics had taught them to find 
happiness in moderation, in a love of study 
and of the arts, while Catholicism had 
taught thema contempt for earthly honors 
and zeal for the quest of absolute truth. 
Both the classics and their religion gave the 
French bourgeois that taste for abstract 
ideas which he will never lose. 

The Eighteenth Century brought in that 
period of gentle refinement and good taste 
in material life second only to the exquisite 
selection of their amusements and _ the 
gayety, wit and elegance of their table talk 
which still reign as tradition in France’s best 
society. The bourgeoisie which copied the 
Court in the Eighteenth Century became in 


turn the model of circles spreading out 
wider and wider. The farmers came into 
town and sold wines and liquors and sent 
their children to the /ycée, the cadet schools 
of the middle classes. Designed by Napo- 
leon for the training of his officials, the 
secondary education program especially fits 
the young Frenchman to cope with general 
ideas. To enter a /ycée, or high school, is to 
take one’s place in the atmosphere of the 
governing classes whose ideas and tastes will 
soon become one’s own. 

But the dream of a modest and estimable 
existence devoted to intellectual pleasures 
could only be realized in the liberal profes- 
sions or in public service. The émigrés got 
the posts in 1814, and the nobility, finally 
defeated in 1830, was succeeded by the 
haute bourgeoisie, which fell in turn in 1848. 


A wholly secondary place was given in France to 
the production of wealth. There were many to 
spend, to share, to administer and few to produce. 
And the wealth [says Monsieur Hours with some 
pessimism] which our old order produced so slowly— 
with our crops too small, our railways inadequate, 
our canals too scattered, our ports too narrow and 
our cities too old and dilapidated—was dissipated 
in millions in the war, which has left us with an 
appalling majority of old men, widows, orphans 
and cripples. The employee receives in gold only 
the half of his old salary, the land-owner has been 
obliged to sell his land to the farmer, and the man of 
independent income has seen his coupons depreciate 
in value to the price of daily bread. Inheritances 
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are eaten up by the tax on inherited wealth, so 
production is imperative. 

Capital is required beyond the individual’s power 
to procure, but the French have become bolder 
since the war and their mind has opened to great 
plans and has learned to manage trusts and corpora- 
tions and coéperative endeavor. Our wealth in iron 
is the lever used in Europe to realize our reconstruc- 
tive enterprises. The young bourgeois becomes a 
salaried man in the corporations, whether doctor or 
lawyer, while the engineers emigrate because their 


earnings have fallen to the level of a day laborer. 

Many are waiting for the German reparation 
billions to avert the financial difficulties oppressing 
them, but it is a grave question whether the tardy 
payment will allow our middle classes to escape 
manual labor. For fifty years the middle classes 
have been the foundation on which rested the state 
and society, and if one considers the reserve wealth 
of honest worth and culture which would disappear 
with them, their ruin would be a revolution hitherto 
unprecedented for France. 





Taking Stock 


VERY year various parts of the world 

are afflicted by great public disasters, 
such as destructive storms, floods, earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, epidemics of disease, 
and so forth. The task of bearing aid to the 
victims of such visitations has been assumed 
by many philanthropic bodies, but especial- 
ly by the Red Cross societies. It is natural, 
therefore, that there should have crystal- 
lized in Red Cross circles the idea of placing 
such measures of relief upon a systematic 
international basis, and that, as a corollary 
of this idea, a plan should have been de- 
veloped to compile accurate statistics of 
calamities, especially with regard to their 
recurrence. The plan of international 
preparedness in the matter of relief work was 
conceived by Signor Ciraolo, President of 
the Italian Red Cross, and has been in 
course of development for the past three 
years. Last year it received the approval 
of the League of Nations and has been 
submitted for comment to the various 
governments. The subsidiary plan, partly 


due to Signor Ciraolo, who suggested the - 


publication of an atlas showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of calamities, has been 
elaborated by M. Raoul Montandon, and its 
first tangible result has been the launching 
of a quarterly journal entitled Matériaux 
pour I’ Etude des Calamités, published by the 
Geographical Society of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee and the League 
of Red Cross Societies. 

In an editorial note prefixed to the initial 
number of the new publication the plan of 
gathering statistics of calamities is thus 
described: 


The first aim will be to establish in each country 
and for each calamity chronological statistics, giving 
the most precise details obtainable as to districts 
affected, loss of human life and of property. These 
data would yield what might be called the coefficient 
of frequency and intensity of each calamity. 


of Calamities 


Preliminary research should therefore, as a general 
rule, include a series of monographs, dealing each 
with a larger or smaller portion of the earth’s 
surface. This work could best be carried out by 
certain scientific institutions which seem particularly 
well fitted and equipped for collecting the necessary 
data. Nearly every country now has observatories, 
earthquake and weather bureaus, specialized scien- 
tific institutes, philanthropic and sociological asso-' 
ciations, and so on, all of which are capable of fur- 
nishing first-hand information concerning any 
particular calamity. 

The publication of such essays might also be 


-stimulated by prizes offered by universities and 


scientific societies for the best essays on specified 
subjects. Students of the faculties of science might 
be encouraged by their teachers to choose the 
subject of their special studies in this particular field. 

If, however, we wish to obtain really international 
coéperation of all organizations and _ specialists 
working toward the same end, and to facilitate the 
task of centralization and coérdination, the publica- 
tion and a scientific periodical devoted to the study 
of this problem seem highly desirable. In order to 
fill this need the Geographical Society of Geneva, 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross Societies have jointly 
agreed to issue the Matériaux pour l’Etude des 
Calamités (contributions to the Study of Calamities). 


An article by M. Montandon in the first 
number discusses ‘The Geography of 
Calamities.”” The author calls attention to 
the untrustworthiness of the statistics 
generally obtainable in regard to great 
disasters. Thus the Galveston hurricane of 
1900 cost, according to some accounts, 6000 
lives and according to others 4000. The 
number of victims of the Messina earth- 
quake of 1908 was estimated by certain 
authorities at 100,000, but the Italian 
seismologist Baratta gives the number as 
50,000. According to Karl Sapper, the loss 
of life in the Krakatoa eruption of 1883 
was 36,417, instead of 100,000, as frequently 
stated. The latest official statistics of 
fatalities and injuries due to the recent 
Japanese earthquake differ very materially 
from the figures originally published. Ob- 
viously some means must be adopted to get 
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accurate data of such occurrences if efficient 
machinery of relief is to be established. 

M. Montandon also endeavors to define 
the criteria that should govern the collection 
of statistics. For the purpose in view it is 
necessary to distinguish between sporadic 
and exceptional disasters on the one hand 
and, on the other, those that tend to recur 
in particular countries or districts. In the 
last analysis, it is the Jiability of certain 
types of disaster to occur in the various 


parts of the world that needs to be ascer- 
tained. This information is to be obtained 
by a study of past events during a relatively 
short period of time—say, twenty-five years 
—within which determining conditions have 
been substantially the same as to-day. 

The writer suggests that scientific re- 
search along the lines contemplated may 
lead to interesting discoveries regarding the 
periodicity of calamities and reveal factors 
in their occurrence now unsuspected. 





Why Do We Laugh? 


T WAS Voltaire who used to be fond of 
remarking that man was the only animal 
capable of laughing and weeping. However 
that may be, at any rate laughter and tears 
are two of the most interesting phenomena 
by which the human being is affected. 
Numerous philosophers have undertaken 
to analyze the comic spirit and explain 


its origin and essential nature. M. Walte:- 


Jéquier, writing in the August number of 
the Bibliothéque Universelle (Lausanne), 
remarks penetratingly apropos of this that 
it is not strange that the theorists have 
always failed to find a single and uniform 
cause for an emotion so universal and ap- 
parently occasioned by so many different 
things as laughter. 

M. Jéquier then recounts briefly three or 
four of the best-known theories of the origin 
of the comic spirit, commencing with that 
of Herbert Spencer, who found the origin 
of laughter somewhat abstrusely in a strenu- 
ous effort suddenly encountering a vacuum. 

Before Spencer, Kant maintained that laughter 
proceeds from the reduction of a strenuous effort to 
nothing. 

We are here concerned, therefore, with the idea 
of comedy springing from the disproportion be- 
tween a great effort and a result which is minimal 
or nought. ... The case, to put it briefly, of the 
mountain in labor which brought forth a mouse. 


M. Jéquier here instances various farces 
having this idea as the basis. Turning toa 
second theory of comedy, that of contrast, 
he says: 

Let us concede at once that the comic effects 
engendered by contrast, i.¢c., by the juxtaposition 
of two elements which are foreign to each other . . . 
as by a relationship of unsuitability, disproportion, 
or lack of logical sequence are quite innumerable. 
Why does the giraffe appear so comic to us except 
because of the disproportion of his dimensions? 

In the same way children laugh at the elephant: 
its tiny eye lost in the midst of a colossal head 


appears to them abnormal and amusing. 
Examples of this are prolific. Think of the ready 
success achieved by the circus clown who appears 
first with a straw hat ridiculously large and after 
leaving the scene comes back balancing an equally 
ridiculous small hat on the top of his skull 

To discourse facetiously on a funereal subject, to 
relate with gravity a broadly comic anecdote is the 
A B C of the art of the humorist and of the man of 
wit. “T always try,” says Charlot (Charlie Chap- 
lin) “to make a contrast between the seriousness of 
my manner and the absurdity of the incident” .. , 
and those who have seen him on the screen execute 
the most extravagant antics with an imperturbable 
mien know how much success this mimetic genius 
has attained. The same process may be recognized 
in all the masters of wit and humor—Swift, Dickens, 
Jerome K. Jerome, Mark Twain, or among French- 
men, Voltaire or Anatole France. 


The comic spirit in humanity is said by 
others to be based on what has been called 
the feeling of the enhancement of the Ego, 
as when a man suddenly perceives some- 
thing inferior to himself. 

Another explanation of comedy ascribes 
it quite simply to absurdity. According 
io this it is absurd to be fooled by a trick 
cigar, absurd to let one’s hat be carried 
away with the wind, absurd to place one’s 
glass of water where it can be overthrown 
by a sudden gesture. M. Jéquier, however, 
concludes that the idea of absurdity is at 
the back of a very modest minority of 
comic effects. In closing the article he 
remarks that the theories above mentioned 
apply rather to humor, which is Anglo- 
Saxon in essence. 


The French wit rarely renounces good sense: 
humor delightsin extravagance; far from being twins, 
or even cousins german, Britannic humor and French 
wit, are often strangers to each other; humor is 
offended by the lack of imagination and depth of 
wit which it reproaches with speaking seriously 
of light things and lightly of serious things without 
ever losing its head; while wit is scandalized at the 
spectacle of the fantastic lucubrations of humor. . 
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HILLS SUITED FOR WINTER SPORTS IN THE ABRUZZI, ITALY 


Italy’s National Parks 


TALY, while she is not able to rival the 
larger and richer countries in the matter 
of National Parks, need not fear competi- 
tion in the beauty and variety, but only in 
the extent of her territory. This is clearly 
presented in a paper in Nuova Antologia 
(Rome) by the Hon. Francesco Savario 
Sipari, the president of the new Park of the 
Abruzzi. As early as 1872, on Signot 
Sipari’s initiative, King Victor Emmanuel 
was invited to participate in a bear hunt in 
the communes of Opi, Pescasseroli, Villa- 
vellonga, Collelongo, Lecce, Gioia, Balso- 
rano and Castellafiume. Everything was 
prepared for the royal hunt, but unfavor- 
able weather conditions, journeys to Ger- 
many and Austria, and finally illness, 
prevented the proceedings, and it was not 
until the accession of Victor Emmanuel 
III that a considerable area of this hunting 
ground was organized into the new national 
park. 

At the outset, such an ambitious motive 
as the creation of a large national park 
aroused much opposition, but fortunately 
it had a warm friend in Prof. Romualdo 
Pirotta, Director of the Botanic Institute 
of Rome, who had the habit of passing his 
summer vacations at Gioia Vecchio, at an 
altitude attaining 1,435 meters (about 
4,800 feet), and who appreciated the beau- 
ties of the new park’s vegetation. He thus 
became an ally of Prof. Allesandro Ghizi, 
who filled the chair of Zodlogy at the 


University of Bologna. They both pled 
with the ministry for the establishment of 
a new park, and the friends of the chase 
did all they could to support this plea, 
although, owing to the obstacles interposed 
by the war, there ensued a delay of no less 
than eleven years for its eventual realiza- 
tion. 

It is above all to Professor Pirotta that 
we should be grateful, because it was he 
who, in his capacity as president of the 
National League for the Protection of 
National Monuments, directed, in 1913, the 
attention of the.Government to the project. 
Of course Italy’s share in the World War 
checked all plans of this sort, and it was not 
until after the advent of the Fascist régime, 
that a Royal Decree of June 12, 1923, soon 
converted into the Law of July 12, 1923, 
constituted the National Park of the 
Abruzzi, with an extent of 18,000 hectares 
(nearly 50,000 acres, with which was 
amalgamated the Park Pro Montibus, of 
about 32,500 acres). 

For the establishment and the mainte- 
nance of the park, the very small subsidy of 
100,000 lire was allotted, and its manage- 
ment was entrusted to a commission com- 
posed of a zodlogist, a botanist, a geologist, 
representatives of the departments of 
National Economy, Public Instruction and 
Public Works, and also representatives of 
the Italian Touring Club and of the Club 
Alpino Italiano. 
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Many national parks have been estab- 
lished, mainly for a zoélogical aim, or with 
a view to protect from destruction certain 
rare types of animals which threatened 
to become extinct, such as the American 
bison, the wild goat of the Engadine, etc. 
What, however, is a distinguishing differ- 
ence from the Swiss parks, is that the Park 
of the Abruzzi has not only the scope 
common to them all of protecting the flora 
and fauna, as well as the special geological 
formations and the beauties of the land- 
scape, but that of favoring the development 
of touristry and of the leading winter sports, 
for which this new park offers such attrac- 
tive opportunities within such a small 


territory. To render greater and more 
luxuriant the verdures of these picturesque 
mountains, to multiply the many springs 
at which tourists can refresh themselves, to 
construct a network of mule-paths that 
may render accessible the most out-of-the- 
way spots these efforts will unite to make 
this park a special center of interest, will 
impose a heavy task upon those who shall 
be required to expend wisely their scanty 
resources. The Italians should have 
patience! They should think of the many 
years and the many millions that, under 
the old régime, were swallowed up for 
the gigantic monument to King Victor 
Emmanuel II. 





French Influence in Chile—A Bishop’s 


Impressions 


NE of the French Bishops, Mgr. 

Bandrillart, was invited by Chile to 
visit that country on his lecture tour of 
South America in 1922, undertaken with a 
view of renewing the bonds of faith and 
friendship between his countrymen and 
their Latin brethren of the new world. 

Mgr. Bandrillart recalls in Le Corre- 
spondant (Paris) the fact that society in 
Chile is composed of only three or four 
hundred families of pure Spanish blood 
mingled with Irish and English pioneers; 
and that the Auracanian Indians are now 
reduced to 100,000 souls, rapidly dying out 
from alcoholism. 

The aristocrats are mainly landed pro- 
prietors and lead a patriarchal existence on 
their estates, which they generally manage 
themselves. The education of the children 
is placed in the hands of the exiled French 
religious orders or in that of the German 
monks or nuns, and in the well-to-do families 
the young people go abroad accompanied 
by their parents to pursue advanced studies. 


It is to the French refugee teaching orders that 
we owe the lively sympathy for France in Chile of 
which we had such abundant proof during our tour, 
The Chilean is undoubtedly grateful to Germans for 
having trained the Chilean army after the French 
Government refused to send a military mission to 
Chile to reform the troops, and for having sent 
emigrants to take up land in the southern provinces. 
But the Chilean of Spanish origin is much nearer 
the Frenchman than any other European in nature 
and in culture. 

The greater part of our emigrants to Chile came 
from the Pyrenees, especially from the Basque 





provinces. Even now the Chilean vineyard owners 
like to engage French overseers from Bordeaux, 
Languedoc and Burgundy. The jurist Andrés 
Bello, who drew up in 1851 the Chilean code of 
civil law, followed closely the Code Napoléon and in 
the average lawyer’s library, seventy-five out of a 
hundred authorities are French. Chilean art and 
sculpture are wholly French and our engineers, 
Wattier and Prudhomme, started metallurgy and 
mining. A French company owns the copper mines 
of Chafiaral, Natalgua and Catemon. Chile was 
for a long time the principal copper-producing 
country of the world, though its chief revenues 
come from the nitrates in the north between Pisagua 
and Chanaral. Nitrates form 50 per cent. of Chilean 
exports and the export duties bring in 70 per cent. 
of the civil budget. Public-works contracts to a 
large amount are entrusted to French companies. 

Our agriculture and our factories import annually 
400,000 tons of Chilean nitrates, of a value of 80,- 
000,000 francs, but we have made the mistake of 
using a London middleman. We also use too fre- 
quently foreign banks as agents, though we have 
the Banque francaise du Chili at Santiago. German 
discipline, high powers of organization and method 
are much admired everywhere in South America on 
account of the excess of negligence and sloth inherent 
to the climate and, I fear, a little because of the 
racial dreaminess. The people in Chile have begun 
to play a political réle and a middle class, ignorant 
of Paris and our culture, is about to emerge. This 
class must be won over to our side like children by 
example and precept and our teaching missionaries 
of primary education are best adapted for this 
purpose. They have hitherto lacked government 
subsidy from France, but this aid will be forth- 
coming when other travelers return to Paris as 
deeply convinced as I of the necessity of propaganda 
and frequent visits from our professors and scientific 
men as well as from our divines, engineers and 
pioneers of trade if we are to keep our friends in 
Chile—our favored place in a nation now stoutly 
disputed politically and commercially by Germany, 
England and the United States. 
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Martyrs of the Air 


EW events of a personal nature in the 

scientific world have attracted so 
much sympathetic interest in recent years 
as the tragic deaths last June of Dr. C. 
LeRoy Meisinger, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, and Lieut. James T. 
Neeley, of the Army Air Service, who per- 
ished while making a scientific balloon 
flight. Their undertaking was of so un- 
usual a character that, even if it had not 
ended in disaster, it would not have failed 


to arouse widespread comment. Although | 


meteorologists are now making elaborate 
studies of the upper atmosphere all over the 
world, their observations are made, as a 
rule, by means of kites and unmanned 
balloons, rather than by personal flights. 
The scientific balloon voyage is perhaps a 
rarer undertaking to-day than 

it was in the generation of 
Glaisher and Tissandier. Dr. 
Meisinger, who conceived the 
idea of the enterprise that cost 

his life, had been known during 

his brief scientific career as a 
brilliant student of aeronauti- 

cal meteorology. The data 
available for his studies did not 
include enough detailed infor- 
mation concerning the actual 
movements of the air in storm 
areas, and a series of balloon 
voyages was planned, in each 

of which the balloon was tobe _- 
kept at an approximately con- 
stant altitude and allowed to . 
drift with the winds, its course meanwhile 
being carefully mapped. Nine successful 
trips were made. In an obituary notice of 
Meisinger, published in the Monthly 
Weather Review (Washington, D. C.), Dr. 
W. J. Humphreys says: 


By using all available data, and devising rapid 
yet reliable reduction schemes, he had already 
brought into clear sight the construction of upper 
air weather charts with that amazing speed, and 
nearly the accuracy, with which the surface map is 
drawn. The value of such maps to the aviator is 
obvious, and besides, on many occasions they would 
be of great help to the forecaster. 

It was to get information needed for the com- 
pletion of certain portions of this study of the move- 
ments of the air in storm areas that he earnestly 
sought, and finally obtained, an opportunity to 
make a series of free-balloon flights under various 
weather conditions, and in the different sections 
of a general storm area. In addition to these data 
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of major value, he expected also to get many facts 
concerning the dust in the air at flying levels, 
haziness, size of cloud particles, and nature of any 
other atmospheric or storm phenomena that might 
come under his observation. Lieut. James T. 
Neeley, a skilled free-balloon pilot of the United 
States Army Air Service, and a former associate of 
Dr. Meisinger during the war, was his companion 
on these trips and perished with him. 

The first of this series of flights started at Scott 
Field, as did all the others, near St. Louis, in the 
late afternoon of April 1, and terminated about the 
same time the next afternoon in South Carolina. 
In a letter to Prof. A. J. Henry of the Weather 
Bureau about this flight, he says: 

“TY couldn’t have wanted a better weather type 
for a starter, because it gave excellent opportunity to 
try everything out and get accustomed to the routine. 
It was worth while in every way. We maintained 
our level at between 7,000 and 8,000 feet which is 
quite satisfactory when one keeps the log carefully.” 

Subsequent flights furnished each its own interest. 
Only a day or two before starting on 
that fatal tenth flight, intended to be 
the last of the series, he wrote as fol- 
lows to his Weather Bureau colleague, 
Mr. Herbert Lyman: 


“T have had some experiences, I 
can tell you; some filled with surpass- 
ing beauty so far as scenery is 
concerned; some filled with all the 
uncertainty and excitement one could 
possibly ask. In the former category, 
I would mention our last flight. We 
passed just at sunrise over the point 
of Kentucky that juts northward to 
Covington and Cincinnati. That 
great bend of the Ohio lay to the 
north—the valley filled with fog 
through which twinkled the lights 
of Cincinnati, and over which shone 
the red disk of the rising sun. That 
was exquisite. As for exhilarating 
excitement, the Hartsburg, Mo., 
landing takes first rank. Pitch dark; torrential rain; 
weather so thick the electric lanterns would scarcely 
reveal the nature of the terrain until we were 
nearly upon it; a wind of about twenty-five miles 
per hour. And we landed—with some violence, to 
be sure—but very neatly in a wheat field a quarter- 
mile from the Missouri River.” 


In the last flight the aeronauts used a 
larger balloon than in the previous trips, in 
the hope of covering the longest possible 
route. The disaster occurred in a thunder- 
storm, though it is not certain that the 
balloon was actually struck by lightning. 

Several notices of Meisinger’s contribu- 
tions to science and tributes to his personal 
qualities, written by his former colleagues, 
appear in the current Bulletin of the 
American Meteorological Society (Wor- 
cester, Mass.). ’ 
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The English and the Tunnel 


NDER this title, in the Revue des Deux 

Mondes for August 15, Admiral 

Degout contributes a paper of really absorb- 
ing interest. 

The tunnel under the Channel from 
Calais to Dover, exhaustively discussed for 
a half-century, seemed assured by the 
experiences in the World War, especially by 
the difficulty encountered in hurrying troops 
and supplies across a strait swept by high 
winds or by heavy surges from the ocean. 
On November 12, 1919, Lloyd George said 
to the “committee” of the House of 
Commons, over 300 strong, pledged to 
favor the project: “If the judgment of our 
military advisers is favorable, the Cabinet 
is certainly ready to support the project in 
a general way. ...I do not think they 
will disapprove it.” In the present year 
that committee mustered 400 members— 
so, to quote the Admiral’s opening words: 


Great was the surprise—here first, but also north 
of the strait—when it was learned that ‘on the 
unfavorable judgment of the Council for the 
Defense of the Empire,” the Government did not 
think it possible to undertake the cutting of the 
tunnel. 


The chief explanation offered by the 
Admiral for this change of heart appears 
near the close, namely, secret German 
cabals, chiefly through financial channels. 
This, it appears, is but a revival of a policy 
long ago divulged by the elder Von Moltke, 
who wrote: ‘‘We must oppose the tunnel, 
because it could not be used for an attack 
on England, and in case of a war with 
Germany might do us fatal harm.” So on 
this as on other matters, we are assured, 
through certain “German syndicates which 
exercise, directly or indirectly, a predom- 
inating influence on the press of the Allies”’ 
(the words are italicised and include the 
United States), the financial and administra- 
tive leaders have become so frightened by 
bugaboos that they no longer respond to 
the hearty trust and affection for France 
still felt no less by the masses! 

But surely this theory hardly accounts 
for the decision of the military experts in 
the Council. The writer himself quotes 
without denial the statement recently made 
in the House of Commons that France has 
to-day ten times as many military aeroplanes 
as England. Quite recently a French 
publicist, discussing plans for training a 


million Negro conscripts in Algeria for use 
in possible European warfare, broadly 
hinted that England might be the power to 
oppose their transport to Southern France. 

The stubborn tradition of British mili- 
tarism is to regard England as an insular 
fortress protected by an invincible fleet. 
The friendly Englishman, A. L. Fisher, is 
quoted on the aeroplane scare: 


One cannot but have painful visions . . . London 
in ruins, Chatham destroyed, Portsmouth a heap of 
ashes. Remote as is the contingency of another war 
with France, it must be considered, as well as a 
successful German descent on the Pas-de-Calais. 
A heavy force, landed without declaration of war, 
might hold the English mouth of the tunnel long 
enough to pour through it from the Continent a 
prompt and adequate stream of reinforcements, 
with light tanks, mitrailleuses, field artillery, if not 
heavy guns. 


To all this the French sailor opposes no 
sentimental arguments, such as the un- 
changeable gratitude and affection of his 
countrymen for Anglo-Saxons. Extremely 
interesting is his recollection of the argu- 
ments by which his friend, the great en- 
gineer Sartiaux (now dead), believed he 
had uprooted all English fears in 1917-19. 


The great French engineer had imagined that the 
trains should come up to daylight not on the plateau 
of Dover itself (or more naturally behind it, on 
account of the slope) but on the vertical face of the 
cliff itself, where for two or three kilometers they 
would be exposed—a target that could not be 
missed—to bombardment by the cannon of the 
local defenses, of course reinforced under the cir- 
cumstances here imagined by the Home Fleet. 





The calm weighing of military arguments, 
the absence of all sentiment, makes these 
terrifying pictures all the more realistic. 
Only the highly imaginative glimpse of 
German Mephistophelism has the familiar 
French tone. The general impression, 
however, is the discouraging one, that the 
two chief Allies have drifted wide asunder. 
The writer himself declares that any direct 
appeal to English common sense would at 
present be worse than useless, and he 
proceeds to recall the British hysteria of 
1860, when 


bristling forts lined the whole Channel, the fleet was 
out, the yeomanry summoned . . . even battalions 
of riflewomen formed—because France, having 
conquered Russia and Austria, must be dreaming of 
the conquest of England! To calm that panic, 
Louis Napoleon decided to negotiate a commercial 
treaty to our own injury. 
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The Protest in Alsace-Lorraine Against the 
‘*Lay’’ Laws 


HE chief stumbling-block in the as- 

similation of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
(as the Departments of Upper Rhine, 
Lower Rhine and Moselle) is that three- 
fourths of its population is not merely 
Roman Catholic, but, much as in French 
Canada, a most conservative and devout 
mass of peasantry and simple bourgeoisie, 
completely under the influence and control 
of the priesthood. There was a general 
assurance, voiced by President Poincaré, 
that the status quo would not be rudely dis- 
turbed, and the Gallicizing of these depart- 
ments would be gradual and carried on in a 
conciliatory spirit. A resident executive 
from Paris is required to convene at least 
four times a year, and to consult on all vital 
matters, an advisory council of local charac- 
ter. Still, the final word must always be 
spoken in Paris. 

Though the natives speak a variety of 
Teutonic dialects, and conduct their corre- 
spondence entirely in German, there appears 
to have been no serious feeling against the 
vigorous, systematic and seemingly suc- 
cessful attempt to teach to the whole gener- 
ation of children, as their ‘mother tongue,” 
—in kindergarten, primary school and even 
the playground—Parisian French, which 
their parents do not even understand! 
(How would France comment on such an 
English experiment in Canada?) 

But the radical government of M. Herriot 
has rashly broken with the policy of its 
predecessors, and announces that a// French 
laws are to be fully enforced, at once. This 
has brought on the serious crisis discussed 
by M. André Hallaye in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for August 15. 

As in the half-century of German rule, so 
to-day, the Concordat with Rome is still 
respected. The Catholic priesthood are 
supported by taxation, though the wealth is 
chiefly in Protestant hands. Religious in- 
struction in the public schools is given by 
priests or Teaching Sisters, Lutheran Pastors 
and Rabbis, each to their own communi- 
cants. The tone of the writer indicates that 
he is himself both an Alsatian Catholic and 
a most loyal Frenchman: 

A Socialist deputy from Lower Rhine, Georges 
Veill, who, it is said, had inspired the Minister’s 
declaration, had the impudence to maintain in 


Parliament that a majority of the Alsatians desired 
the immediate enforcement of all French laws with- 
out exception. Whereupon twenty-one of his 
twenty-three colleagues from the three departments 
sent to the tribune their spokesman, whoin measured 
but strong words quickly demonstrated the extent 
of M. Herriot’s fatal error. One could not but feel 
a certain pity for M. Herriot, who received full in 
the face this terrible protest. 


The French have felt some doubt from 
the first as to the loyalty of this body of 
priests, largely because they protested per- 
sistently against the prompt relegation of 
German to the position of a foreign language, 
complaining that the children would not be 
able to recite the Catechism or make con- 
fession in their real mother tongue. The 
writer combats this French suspicion of 
disloyalty stoutly, but is too honest not to 
quote such extreme utterances as the follow- 
ing formal resolution of a local clerical body: 


The Alsatian people failed to claim, at the 
Versailles Conference, its right to a plebiscite, 
because France, by the voice of General Joffre and 
President Poincaré, had pledged itself to respect our 
traditions and liberties, our rights and customs. 
M. Herriot has just insolently repudiated that 
pledge and denied the Concordat. . . . There re- 
mains but one possibility for the Alsatian—to 
defend his rights before the conscience of the civi- 
lized world, and to demand, with all the energy he 
possesses, that the Alsatian question be brought up 
again and decided by plebiscite. 


This means, of course, renewal of agita- 
tion for an independent ‘buffer state” on 
the Rhine, protected by the League of 
Nations. In truth the writer’s own “‘mea- 
sured words” leave M. Herriot no recourse 
save to resign, retreat ignominiously, or 
apply force—for it must be remembered 
that the measures which disestablished the 
French clergy’, expelled religious societies, 
and forbade sectarian instruction in the 
schools, are still a part of the organic law for 
all France. 

The Alsatians and Lorrainers will never be sub- 
jected to the law of disestablishment. They see too 
plainly its results, which in France have reduced the 
rural priests to misery, doomed the churches to ruin 
—for the ‘“disestablishment”’ was confiscation, 
violation of the will of the dead. It was also a 
detestable act of vandalism, since the appropriation 
for historic monuments does not suffice to save even 
the most magnificent and charming edifices in 
France from decay and downfall. 

We know the retort—‘“ Well, let them pay, them- 
selves!” But the peasant knows well that, after 
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the abolition of appropriations for religion, taxes 
will not be lightened by a penny. In France it has 
been no creation of “a free church in a free state,”’ 
but a war of spoliation. . . . 

Another question is, where can women teachers 
enough be found for*the schools of Alsace and 
Lorraine, if the Teaching Sisters are expelled? . . . 


The immediate question, however, seems 
to be the doing away with the embassy 
which is still maintained by the French at 
the Vatican, as this seems like an end of all 
attempts to reconcile the religious vows of 
the priest with his civic loyalty to France. 
The closing words sound almost like the 
courage of despair: 


What a series of blunders, committed at the very 
hour when France is attacked on every side, when 
Germany is stirring up against us the jealousy and 
cupidity of all men! What a moment to shock, to 
violate the conscience of the Alsatians and the 
Lorrainers! And what a fine fashion in which to 
reward a devotion and fidelity which, amid so many 


disillusionments and mortifications, remain out 
consolation and our pride! 


From such passages one might fear that a 
violent collision was imminent. Through 
the article, however, there run two reassur- 
ing chords. The writer appears confident 
that M. Herriot, already aware that he has 
been grossly misinformed and misled, will 
promptly reverse his policy, resign, or be 
driven from power on this very question. 
And, also, there is abundant and convincing 
evidence of unalterable loyalty to France 
throughout the three departments. How- 
ever zealously the Catholics strive for their 
traditional privileges, they will not turn to 
Lutheran and Socialistic Germany. The 
most interesting testimony to this is a trans- 
lation of a German’s published experience. 
He found not a friendly face, heard not a 
word of his own speech, in what has been for 
a half-century the Reichsland. 





Amplifying the Human Voice 


FTAHE general use of radio broadcasting 
is one of the striking novelties of 
political speech-making. Another is the 
adoption of methods of voice amplification 
known as the “public address system.” 
The two devices are used both separately 
and in combination. A speaker’s voice may 
be amplified for the benefit of the single 
audience before which he stands, or it may 
be radioed hundreds of miles and then 
amplified for the benefit of large assemblies 
of distant hearers. All this is revolutionary. 
It means, for example, that the politician 
with a weak voice is no longer at a disad- 
vantage compared with one of stentorian 
lung-power. It means that all public 
speakers are able to speak as often and as 
long as they desire without excessive vocal 
effort. Whether the public is happier 
because the flood-gates of oratory have thus 
been flung wide open is another question. 
The use of voice amplifiers in the present 
political campaign as well as in other con- 
nections is described in the current Scien- 
tific American. The writer says: 


In newspaper stories of both the Republican and 
the Democratic National Conventions, comment was 
frequently made on the careful attention paid to 
the speakers and the lack of “ milling around” in the 
balconies during speeches. The reason, not always 
appreciated, was that the entire audience, even in 
the farthest seats, could hear plainly. This great 





improvement over former conventions was due to 
the system of voice amplifiers installed for the two 
events. An equally impressive feature was the 
large and orderly crowds outdoors who listened 
intently to the broadcasting of the convention, as 
it was picked up from the air and put out through 
portable amplifying outfits. 

For both of the conventions the amplifying out- 
fits were similar. On the speakers’ platform were 
placed two or more microphones, enclosed in the 
circular housing which has become so familiar in 
pictures of radio artists. These were connected 
over independent circuits to the amplifying ap- 
paratus behind the scenes. An interesting adjunct, 
and one of great importance to the audience, is the 
volume indicator, a device employing a single 
vacuum tube and a galvanometer whose swings 
indicate the volume or “loudness” of the output 
current. Since overloading the amplifier produces 
unpleasant distortion of the sound, the operator 
watches the jumping needle constantly and when it 
threatens to go beyond a certain point he reduces 
the amplification accordingly. By giving more in- 
crease to weaker voices, he more or less “‘levels off” 
the speakers’ ability to shout, and hence indirectly 
puts a premium on what is said rather than on how 
loud it is said. 

High over the platforms hung a group of horns— 
twelve in Cleveland, twenty-four in New York— 
looking much like the trumpets which are supposed 
to be part of the heavenly angels’ equipment. These 
are wired in groups to the amplifying apparatus. 
Installing and testing out the equipment, which 
was done by engineers of the Western Electric 
Company, was no mean job; several thousand feet 
of wire had to be run, much of it in flexible conduit. 
To secure the proper volume of sound in every part 
of the hall, observers were stationed in the audience, 
with field telephone sets over which they could talk 
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to the man at the controls. All the apparatus was 
duplicated, so that a failure anywhere would inter- 
rupt the service only so long as it took to throw a 
switch. 


One way in which the people of Greater 
New York outside of ‘Madison Square 
Garden were enabled to hear the convention 
speeches was by means of four motor trucks 
on which were mounted radio sets and voice 
amplifiers. These trucks were stationed in 
City Hall Park, Washington Square, and 
Madison Square, New York. 


Originally designed for stump speaking, these 
trucks carried a tail-board large enough for a 
speaker’s platform and a folding mast with a cluster 
of horns. The outfit used in Washington Square 
carried a four-stage vacuum-tube amplifier, and 
six horns; while the other trucks had three-stage 
amplifiers feeding four horns. Storage batteries 
furnished both filament and plate current. Micro- 
phones on the platform enabled local announce- 
ments or speeches to be made, had they been de- 
sired. 

These trucks and others in the Western Electric 
fleet have already played to large audiences all over 
the country. One of them has already logged more 
than 30,000 miles and has amplified the voices of 
President Coolidge, M. Clemenceau, Jack Dempsey, 
Eugene V. Debs, Governor Smith, Mayor Curley of 
Boston, and other notables. It is expected that all 
the trucks will be active in this fall’s political cam- 
paign. The strain of speaking day after day to even 
small audiences, many times out-of-doors, has 
confined ‘‘stumping” to men of vigorous lungs, 
and has deprived the electorate of hearing and 
seeing many of the candidates. With the smaller of 
the trucks, a speaker using only a conversational tone 
can be heard easily by 6,000 people, and with the 
larger one by over 60,000. These are audiences 
worth anyone’s while to address, especially when 
they can hear well enough to listen attentively to a 
worthwhile message. 

Another loud-speaker development of the past 
year will be useful to candidates who travel in 
private Pullman cars. This comprises microphones 
in special housings on the rear platform, a four- 
stage amplifier inside, and compact horns fastened 
to the car roof. Such an equipment last summer 
enabled its user to address crowds at railroad sta- 
tions several times a day with but little effort. 

While loud-speaker design has so far limited itself 
to moderate throws, on several occasions long 
distances have been covered. In one of the early 
tests, music was projected over an intervening 
valley to observers three and a half miles away. 
Travelers leaving New York for Europe are fre- 
quently surprised, as their steamer moves down the 
Hudson to hear one of their number being “paged” 
from a tall building on the water front. This is the 
lair of the beast, so to speak, and engineers of the 
Western Electric occasionally use it to bid their 
friends good-by in stentorian tones. The same 
company has installed one of the outfits in its big 
factory in Chicago, where it will be used to address 
mass meetings of workers both indoors and out. 


Public-address equipment of the type 


described is made in three sizes, the largest 
of which gives an energy-gain of 19,000,000 

















©Western Electric Company 

PORTABLE LOUD-SPEAKER, OR VOICE AMPLI- 
FIER, USED BY THE U. S. SIGNAL CORPS 

(Under ordinary conditions of quiet it is estimated that 


a compact assemblage of 750,000 persons could hear a 
man speaking through the use of this system) 


times from microphone to projectors. Am- 
plifiers of the different sizes have been 
permanently installed in many auditoriums, 
churches, hotels, and other buildings, 
throughout the country. 

An entirely different type of amplifier, 
known as the “induction loud-speaker,” 
has been devised by the General Electric 
Company, and one of them has recently 
been installed in a park in Schenectady. 
No horn is used with this device, which is 
said to give an extremely faithful reproduc- 
tion of both speech and music. 


Briefly the features of the new amplifier are: It 
has no iron in it and does not depend on permanent 
magnets. No horn is necessary as is the case with 
the ordinary loud-speaker. Sound is thrown ,out 
equally from both sides. The diaphragm is acted 
on at all points of its surface so that it vibrates as 
a whole rather than being allowed to break up in 
partial vibrations. The large size of the diaphragm 
enables it to emit efficiently the low components of 
the tones in speech and music. This results in 
much more natural reproduction than can be ob- 
tained from ordinary types of loud-speakers. 
This is particularly noticeable in the reproduction 
of piano music. The induction loud-speaker is 
very substantial in construction. It is practically 
impossible to damage it or get it out of order. 
When occasion calls for it, a speaker may deliver 
large volumes of sound, as when addressing a large 
audience. 

The amplifier on Schenectady’s camping ground 
is erected in a small building which may be thrown 
open on both sides. In a neighboring building is a 
motor-generator set which supplies three kilowatts 
of direct current power to polarize the loud-speaker. 
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News from Nature’s World 


Flightless Birds 


HE word bird instantly connotes a 

creature possessed of wings and the 
power of flight. Strange to say, however, 
there are various birds which are known to 
naturalists as flightless birds, since they do 
not possess this power. Some of these, 
including the flightless cormorant, live in the 
Galapagos Islands and others are found in 
New Zealand. The latter include the roa, 
the great kiwi, the takahe, the kakapo, the 
weka and the flightless duck of the Auck- 
lands. Strangest of all was the gigantic 
moa, a very elephant, or rather, in view of 
its long neck, a giraffe. This strange bird, 
much bigger than any ostrich, has become 
extinct in comparatively modern times. 
The takahe, another huge bird, a sort of 
rail standing three feet high, has probably 
also vanished forever. In 1848 one of 
these was caught by the crew of a sealing 
vessel and fifty years later another speci- 
men was taken alive. The latter is now 
the proud possession of one of the German 
museums. The wekas are the most plenti- 
ful among the flightless birds of New Zea- 
land, but they are not very popular with 
farmer folk because of their passion for 
stealing eggs. There are two kinds of kiwi 
—the large brown bird also known as the 
roa and the smaller gray kiwi. Regarding 
the kiwis the author of a book on New 
Zealand, the Hon. William P. Reeves, says: 


Both are the most timid, harmless, and helpless 
of birds. All their strength and faculties seem con- 
centrated in the long and sensitive beaks with which 
they probe the ground or catch insects that flutter 
near it. In salt, peat or moss they will pierce as 
deeply as ten inches to secure a worm; and the 
extraordinary powers of hearing and scent which 
enable them to detect prey, buried so far beneath 
the surface, are nothing short of mysterious. 


A Rare Pigeon 


In a recent visit to the New York Zoo in 
Bronx Park, the writer was startled, whilst 
strolling past some open air Aviaries, to 
notice a bird the snowy plumage of whose 
breast appeared to be stained by clotted 
blood. A close examination revealed that 
the stain consisted merely of a remarkable 
coloration of the plumage and we were not 
surprised to learn that it is called the bleed- 
ing heart pigeon: 

Dr. L. S. Crandall, the well-known curator 


of birds at the Zoo, writing in the Bulletin 
of the New York Zodlogical Society, thus 
describes this singular marking: “Its 
most conspicuous character is the wonder- 
fully simulated blood-patch which it wears 
on its breast. The center of this apparently 
fatal wound is formed by a dark red clot, 
the effect being perfected by lengthened and 
stiffened feathers. This patch is surrounded 
by blood-stains which gradually fade to the 
pure white of the remaining portions of the 
breast. So perfect is this mimicry that 
kind-hearted visitors are constantly coming 
to us with the information that-one of our 
birds has been badly injured and is in great 
danger of death from loss of blood.” This 
bird is a native of the Philippines, from 
which its exportation is now strictly for- 
bidden. It was only by a special dispensa- 
tion that even the Zodlogical Society was 
able to replace one which had been killed 
by accident. This was done quite recently, 
the new birds being first exhibited on 
September 1, 1923. 


The Sidewinder Rattlesnake 


A brilliant example of Mother Nature’s 
success in adapting her offspring to the 
environment wherein they must remain, is 
exhibited by a little-known serpent entitled 
the sidewinder rattlesnake. The species 
is found in sandy areas of the Southwest and 
its skin is sicklied o’er, not with the pale cast 
of thought but with a pallid hue of gray, 
yellow, or pink, matching the sand as ac- 
curately as a lady matches a sample of silk. 
Some of this sand is extremely fine, almost 
like a powder, so that the snake, which has a 
somewhat heavy body, finds it impossible 
to move it rapidly, as does the ordinary 
rattler, which usually sticks either to more 


solid ground or remains near a convenient . 


hiding place in rocks or woods. To over- 
come this difficulty kind Mother Nature 
has developed a special facility in this 
creature. Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars says 
of it: 


The sidewinder is so developed that it flattens 
the body and by loops thrown rapidly forward in a 
plane parallel to the ground literally walks off 
sideways, at an oblique angle to the direction to 
which the head is pointing. The action is quite 
astonishing to the observer not familiar with the 
ways of this snake—being utterly foreign to any 
anticipated movement attributed to serpents gen- 
erally. Rushing off in this fashion to a safe distance 
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the sidewinder further flattens the body until the 
sides assume the sharpness of a wedge, then by wavy 
movements it shovels the sand over its back and 
sinks out of sight. In fifteen seconds’ time the 
snake is embedded, all but the top of its head, with 
the short projecting horns, appearing like débris 
from acactus. The pale eyes remain uncovered, but 
match the hue of the sand. 


The Whale Shark—Its Habitats and Habits 


A great deal of interest is being felt in 
a highly uncommon specimen recently 


acquired by the Museum of Natural 
History. This is the immense shark, great- 


est of all living fishes, which goes by the 
various names of whale-shark, Indi-Pacific 
basking-shark and bone-shark. The last 
refers to their method of feeding, which re- 
sembles that of the whale-bone whales. 
Like these in spite of their huge mouths and 
capacious maws they feed on comparatively 
minute organisms which they strain out of 
the water as they rush through it with open 
jaws, by a sort of sieve-like apparatus in the 
mouth. This apparatus consists of an 
interlocking set of gill rakers. Most fishes 
possess gill rakers which consist of a double 
fringe of filaments attached to the arches of 
the gills. These fit into each other in the 
same manner as interlocked fingers. But 
in a few kinds of fishes, among the largest of 
which is the species in question, the gill 
rakers are so tremendously developed that 
they serve not merely to protect the gills 
from solid particles which might clog or in- 
jure them, but perform the function of a 
sort of trap for the food as described above. 
The specimen now at the Museum was 
harpooned some months ago off the coast 
of Florida. It is about thirty feet long, 
but it is said to reach a length of fifty to 
seventy feet. It is chiefly found near the 
Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean. 


The Traveler’s Tree 


A great many plants, especially those 
living in arid regions, store up water at 
propitious times, thus guarding against the 
effects of drought. Certain cacti are nota- 
ble examples of this, but probably the 
most remarkable instance of this provision 
of nature is exhibited by the traveler’s 
tree of Madagascar. This tree belongs to 
the natural order which embraces the 
banana and the plantain, but the shape of 
their leaves and the manner of their growth 
are quite suggestive of the palm tree. 


From twenty to thirty leaves, eight or ten 
feet long and about eighteen inches wide, en- 
circle the top of the trunk. These broad 
leaves, which resemble those of the banana, 
are useful as well as handsome, since they 
condense the moisture of the atmosphere 
into pure water which runs down into the 
hollow at the base of the leaf stalk. When 
a weary and thirsty traveler encounters one 
of these trees he has but to thrust a knife or 
pointed stick into this natural reservoir to 
obtain a cool and refreshing drink. 

An experienced naturalist, who spent 
more than half a century in the study of the 
flora and fauna of this remarkable island, 
tells us that the tree might be called the 
builder’s tree, since the natives not only use 
the leaves as thatch but fasten the long 
leaf stems together to fill in the framework 
of the walls, while the trunk supplies the 
timber work and the beaten bark is used for 
flooring. 


The “ Thorn-Oyster”’—So-Called 


One of the handsomest bivalves native to 
American waters is the painted spondyl— 
spondylus pictorum. Itis richly colored and 
adorned with spines, as is indicated by the 
popular name, “‘Thorn Oyster,” an appel- 
lation as picturesque as the shell itself. 
However, conchologists have decided that 
it is not a true oyster. The correct name, 
spondyl, refers to its fancied resemblance 
to a vertebra. It is distinguished by a 
peculiar hinge, the ligament being under- 
neath the shell. Other common names are 
“spring oyster” and “water-clam.”’ It is 
found only on the West Coast of America, 
ranging from San Francisco to Peru. It is 
edible as well as pretty. 
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American Biography 


Calvin Coolidge: His Ideals of Citizenship as 
Revealed Through His Speeches and Writings. 
By Edward Elwell Whiting. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
391 pp. 

“Adequate Brevity’: Collation and Co-Or- 
dination of the Mental Processes and Reactions 
of Calvin Coolidge. Edited and Compiled by 
Robert J. Thompson. Chicago: M. A. Donohue 
& Company. 122 pp. 


Company. 


Mr. Whiting has attempted to disclose the 
character of President Coolidge through his own 
words. The compiler has made a selection of the 
President’s speeches and writings and has arranged 
them in such a way as to set forth most clearly 
his ideals of citizenship. Quotations from all of 
Mr. Coolidge’s most important addresses will be 
found in this volume, the last to be included being 
his speech of acceptance of the Cleveland nomina- 
tion, delivered at Washington on August 14 of 
the current year. Mr. Thompson has devised an 
alphabetic arrangement of topics under which he 
places brief quotations from the President’s ad- 
dresses and messages. His purpose, like that of 
Mr. Whiting in the larger work, is to exhibit the 
mental processes and reactions of Mr. Coolidge. 
He calls the little book “A Self-Delineation of 
His Character and Ideals.” 


“Louder Please!’’—the Autobiography of a 
Deaf Man. By Earnest Elmo Calkins. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 260 pp. 


This is a most unusual autobiography. Other 
books of the kind have been written by persons 
afflicted with deafness, but rarely have they cared to 
dwell upon this physical handicap. With Mr. Cal- 
kins, on the other hand, it becomes the vital part of 
the story. The humor and occasional pathos which 
characterize the book are never wholly absent from 
the author’s references to his deafness. Mr. Calkins 
has risen to a very high place in the advertising 
world, and the whole story of his success covers a 
comparatively brief period measured in years. 
Before the reader lays down the book he will have 
found that Mr. Calkins is an optimist, although 
the earlier chapters may have led him to form quite 
a different opinion. 


Who’s Who in America. Volume XITI—1924- 
1925. Edited by Albert Nelson Marquis. Chicago: 
A. N. Marquis & Company. 3711 pp. 


This standard dictionary of American biography, 
first issued a quarter of a century ago and revised 
and reissued biennially since that time, now has 
more than four times its original number of pages 
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and more than three times the number of bio- 
graphical sketches which appeared in the first issue. 
In its prefatory pages, in addition to the analysi 
of the educational advantages enjoyed by thx 
persons listed in the book, there is a fresh study o 
the occupations and environment of the fathers 
of persons so listed, by Prof. Stephen S. Visher, of 
Indiana University. 


Frederick Law Olmsted: a Critic of the Old 


South. By Broadus Mitchell. (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Politica! 
Science.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
158 pp 


The senior Mr. Olmsted, who by common consent 
was regarded as the pioneer of landscape art in 
America, was also a pioneer in a wholly different 
field—that of reporter of social and economic condi- 
tions. His observations in the South during the 
years just preceding the Civil War, at first printed 
as a series of letters to the New York Times, and 
later appearing in book form, were among the few 
writings of that character and period which have 
survived to the present time. We now have from 
the pen of Dr. Mitchell, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, an excellent exposition of Olmsted’s 
writings on the South. In this treatise Dr. Mitchell 
clearly establishes this difference between Olmsted 
and contemporary writers who dealt with the same 
subject matter: While nearly all the writers of that 
time dealt in arguments, pro and con, Olmsted was 
content to make a clear and calm statement of the 
facts as he saw them. In other words, he took the 
role of witness rather than of advocate. That, 
perhaps, is the chief reason why his writings have 
outlived those of most travelers in the South in the 
ante-bellum period. 


Joshua Barney. By Ralph D. Paine. The 
Century Company. 410 pp. Il. 


A contemporary of John Paul Jones, Joshua 
Barney was an American sailor of the Revolution 
whose name is hardly known to-day. To Mr. Paine, 
however, he became a real flesh-and-blood hero of 
the sea, adventurous to a fault and very much alive. 
It is an attractive figure that Mr. Paine resurrects, 
as it were, from the pages of history and presents 
to a generation of readers who had all but forgotten 
his existence. 


Antonio José De Sucre. By Guillermo A. Sher- 
well. Washington, D. C.: Press of Byron S. Adams. 
230 pp. With map and other illustrations. 

One hundred years ago occurred the final battle 


in the struggle for South American Independence. 
The victor of Ayacucho was Antonio José De Sucre 
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4 native of Venezuela, which had also been the 
motherland of Miranda and Bolivar. Very little 
is known in the United States of North America 
about either of these heroes of the Southern Con- 
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tinent. Mr. Sherwell’s efforts to familiarize the 
readers in this country with the lives and deeds of 
conspicuous Latin-American patriots are most 
commendable 





Politics and 


Non-Voting—Causes and Methods of Control. 

By Charles Edward Merriam and Harold Foote 

Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
287 pp. 

In connection with the article “Getting Out the 
Vote” in this number of the REVIEW oF REVIEws 
(page 409), we are sure that many of our readers 
will be interested in this scientific and more or less 
“cold-blooded” analysis of the reasons for the 
failure of such large numbers of potential voters to 
go to the polls. This investigation has been con- 
ducted by Prof. Charles E. Merriam and Dr. 
Harold F. Gosnell, of the University of Chicago. 
These men sought out from the non-voters them- 
selves the causes for the deplorable conditions dis- 
cussed in the article to which we have alluded. Asa 
preliminary approach to their study of political 
motives, the authors made an intensive study of 
non-voting in the Chicago mayoralty election of 
1923. In that election one-half of the adult citizens 
of Chicago failed to vote—practically the same 
condition as was found in the country at large in the 
Presidential election of 1920. In preparing this 
analysis of reasons for non-voting 6,000. individuals 
were interviewed. 


Gosnell. 


Press. 


Annual Report of the Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office. 213 pp. 


Governor-General Wood’s survey of conditions 
in the Philippines for the year 1922, which has just 
been published at Washington, deals with many 
topics of general interest—particularly the provi- 
sions for public education in the islands, the health 
regulations, the Philippine’ constabulary, the 
departments of finance, of justice and of agriculture, 
and the experience of the Philippine Government 
in business. 


Supplement and Notes to the New World: 
Problems in Political Geography. (Chapter 
XXXV—The Situation of the United States). 
By Isaiah Bowman. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 


Book Company. 112 pp. With maps. 


In this chapter of ‘Problems in Political Geog- 
raphy”? Dr. Bowman comes to the consideration of 
the situation in this country, which he treats under 
four heads: (A) “The Internal Situation”; (B) 
“Foreign Relations in the Americas”’; (C) “ Ameri- 
can Interests in the Philippines and the Pacific” 
and (D) “Foreign Relations Imposed by Civiliza- 
tion.” Just as in preceding chapters he described 
the situation of other powers— their geographical and 
historical setting, their handicaps, their problems 
and their dangers, so now with equal frankness 
he turns the light of criticism upon Uncle Sam. 





Government ; 


His discussion is suggestive and stimulating, and is 
supplemented by valuable notes and maps. 


The Story of an Independent Newspaper. By 
Richard Hooker. Macmillan. 237 pp. 


Springfield, Mass., is now a city of nearly 150,000. 
But before the Civil War, when the second Samuel 
Bowles had made the daily Republican one of the 
most noteworthy newspapers of the Western 
Hemisphere, Springfield had a population of less 
than 25,000. Three generations of the Bowles 
family gave the Republican a place in the front 
rank of American journalism and kept it there. 
This year the newspaper is celebrating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of its founding by the first 
Samuel Bowles. In this account of the newspaper’s 
history the author, who is a grandson of the second 
Bowles and has himself been connected with the 
Republican for twenty-five years, gives a most 
interesting narrative of the growth of the great 
newspaper amid provincial surroundings. The last 
chapter of the book is entitled ‘The Journalism of 
Main Street,” but it was the journalistic genius of 
the Bowles family that has kept Springfield for one 
hundred years from having a “ Main Street” in any 
invidious sense. 


The Collapse of Central Europe. By Karl 
Friedrich Nowak. With an Introduction by Vis- 
count Haldane. FE. P. Dutton & Company. 365 
pp. 

A brilliant account of the forces at work in Austria 
and Germany from December, 1917, to October, 
1918, which resulted in the final breakdown of the 
Austrian Empire. The history is strongly com- 
mended by Viscount Haldane, who credits the 
author with the possession of descriptive power and 
historical knowledge surpassing that of most 
contemporary writers. Beyond question, the author 
had command of an extraordinary amount of 
material, and he has made a most skilful use of it. 
He has given us perhaps the best book in English 
on the subject. 


Fourth Year Book of the League of Nations 
and Chronicle of Related International Events. 
(January 1—December 31, 1923). By Charles H. 
Levermore. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Daily Eagle. 428 pp. 


With this account of the work of the League of 
Nations in 1923, Dr. Levermore announces his 
retirement from the editorship. This is much to be 
regretted, since the four volumes of the series thus 
far issued have admirably served their purpose as a 
chronicle and exposition of the League’s work, and 
perhaps no one in America is as well fitted as Dr. 
Levermore to compile and edit such a series. It is 
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intimated that possibly the Year Book will continue 
to appear as one of the annual publications of the 
World Peace Foundation, which is the accredited 
agent of the League in the United States. In this, 


as in preceding volumes, there is included a reference 
to international events that are closely related to 
the interests and purposes of the League—notahly 
the reparations debate. . 





Contributions to History 


Wonders of the Past. Edited by J. A. Hammer- 
ton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In four volumes. 


Illustrated. 


This remarkable work, the publication of which 
was begun last year, is now complete in four 
volumes, containing more than 1,500 illustrations, 
among which are too full-page plates in color. 
The text features are equally noteworthy, all of 
them having been contributed by men equipped 
with special knowledge of all the recent revelations 
of archeology. The material is so arranged as to 
produce the utmost possible variety in each volume, 
the whole set being continuously paged and indexed. 


The Germans in the Making of America. By 
Frederick Franklin Schrader. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. 274 pp. 

The author of this volume in the “Knights of 
Columbus Racial Contributions Series” points out 
important services rendered by Germans in the 
development of America which most of our his- 
torians have ignored or slighted—notably the part 
played by the Germans in the Revolution, their 
decisive weight in Pennsylvania in making possible 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
their share in the defense of the early Indian border, 
in the settling of the West, and in the election of 
Lincoln. He also directs our attention to the in- 
tellectual contributions made by Americans of 
German descent in the fields of literature, art, 
science and education. 


The Gift of Black Folk: The Negroes in the 
Making of America. By W. E. Burghardt DuBois. 
With an Introduction by Edward F. McSweency. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 349 pp. 


Most of us know, or think we know, something 
about the contribution that has been made by the 
Negro race to America’s development. But some 
facts are brought out in this book by Dr. DuBois 
which are likely to prove surprising to most readers 
of the white race. For one thing, it has not generally 
been supposed that the Negro had much to do with 
the first exploration of this Continent. But Dr. 
DuBois shows from the Spanish records that the 
Negro at a very early stage “‘is seen not only enter- 
ing as a laborer but becoming a part of the civiliza- 
tion of the New World.” He also extols the part 
played by the Negro as a soldier and in the ficlds 
of music and literature. 


The Evolution of French Canada. By Jean 
Charlemagne Bracq. Macmillan. 466 pp. 


This is a study of the French in Canada by a 
Frenchman. The author treats of the theocratic 
formation of French Canada, of early British rule, 
the uprising of 1837, of Cartier and Laurier and the 
Quebec Government. He gives an interesting ac- 
count of the achievements of French Canada and 
describes present conditions in agriculture, educa- 
tion, literature and art. The 65,000 colonists at 
the time of the cession to Great Britain have grown 
into a people of over 3,000,000. 





Other Timely Works 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs. Pre- 
pared under the Editorial Supervision of M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education, The University of 
Wisconsin. Valparaiso, Indiana: The Children’s 
Foundation. 516 pp. 


Never before have so many facts—and facts of 
the highest importance—been brought within the 
compass of a single volume in the English language. 
This book, which is wholly concerned with child 
nature and promotion of the well being and educa- 
tion of the young, is a contribution of The Children’s 
Foundation, which is based on an initial gift by 
Lewis E. Myers, of Valparaiso, Indiana, and was 
chartered by the State in 1921. Present-day knowl- 
edge in this field is surveyed and reviewed in the 
present volume under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin. 
The contributors include many of the best equipped 
experts in the fields of education and child welfare. 





Boxwood Gardens—Old and New. By Albert 
Addison Lewis. Richmond, Va.: The William 
Byrd Press, Inc. ror pp. II. 


Mr. Lewis, who is a leadirig landscape gardener, 
and has recently built many of the boxwood gardens 
of the North after the style of those long in vogue 
in the South, assembles in this book interesting 
historical data and legend of Colonial boxwood 
gardens, together with excellent reproductions of a 
large number of photographs. Most visitors to 
Mt. Vernon, the home of Washington, have noted 
the boxwood in a garden designed and supervised 
by the Father of His Country a century and a half 
ago. A detailed description of the Mt. Vernon 
boxwood, together with that of many other Colonial 
estates, is given by Mr. Lewis. Certainly one can- 
not read these descriptions of Colonial gardens 
without feeling that if Americans value their 
heritage, boxwood has still an important part to 
play in garden-building. 








